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{| PUMP TIPS FROM ALLIS-CHALMERS=ONE IN A SERIES ] 
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How to make IMPELLERS\ 
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Last Longer... 
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LEARANCES between moving and stationary parts in a 
centrifugal pump are very small. And when pump 


and its driving motor are not correctly aligned or weight 
of piping puts undue strain on casing, every revolution of 
the shaft throws tremendous extra load and extra wear 
on all moving parts. 

In the case of pumps designed with wearing rings which 
are attached to the casing, misalignment causes greatly 
accelerated wear on both rings and impeller — reducing 
the effective life of both. 

In an effort to eliminate the misalignment problem, A-C 
engineers developed, for many applications, the “Electri- 
fugal’”” pump — in which both impeller and motor are 
mounted on one shaft and in one frame. In such a pump 
the elements cannot get out of line. Result: wear on all 
moving parts is greatly reduced. 

Besides misalignment, there are still other factors con- 
tributing to impeller wear. Regardless of type of pumps 
you have, here are a few tips which can help you get 
longer life out of impellers... 
> An often overlooked cause of impeller wear is cavitation. 
For if pump capacity, speed, head and suction lift aren't 
figured properly, cavitation can eat an impeller away fast. 





Here’s what happens: Rapid movement of impeller blade ————— ” of the 
through liquid produces a cavity behind blade; local high Impellers for Allis-Chalmers “‘Electrifugal’’ pumps are supplied great 
pressure increase drives liquid into metal with terrific force! in bronze, stainless steel, monel metal or other materials — cnaeate 
Moral: Be sure head is right for your pump. depending upon the exact nature of the liquid to be pumped. th 

e ve 

If foreign matter is bei ced i y i , 
» If foreign matter is being sucked SES PE POP SCAR yh AF vent ‘heven’t already done so, send for your free copy ‘ 
clog or wear impeller unduly. Where this condition exists, 7 
srovide the intake end of suction piping with a suitable screen of “Handbook foc Wartime Care of Centrifugal Pumps’. Pit 
4 a y j re . 

= . i ities This valuable booklet is packed with worthwhile information. fla 
> When you dismantle your pumps (at least once a year), Applies to a// makes of pumps; contains mo advertising. th 
inspect impellers. If they are damaged or blade sections ALLIs-CHALMERS. MILWAUKEE 1. Wis. A 1688 


are corroded replace them, but first make a thorough search 
into the possible causes for the condition, 
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gP m—heads to 2500.|bs. Double Suction Open Mixed Axial Flow 
v ; Suction x 85 : Multi-Stage Impeller Flow (Propeller) 
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Allis-Chalmers builds all 
types and variations of 
pumps shown atright. Ca- 
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***Mayari”’ rhymes with ‘‘fiery.”’ The “‘R”’ is for ‘‘Rust Resisting.’’ Mayart, 
in Cuba, was the source of the original natural alloy-bearing Mayari ore. 


The illustration shows a test sample of Mayari R, 
3ethlehem’s low-alloy, high-strength steel. Working 
of the sample was done by a concern that handles a 
great variety of forming and fabricating work, and 
wanted to give Mayari R a thorough trial. Here’s 
the verdict: 

“This sample was sheared, run through a 
Pittsburgh Lock Seaming Machine, edged, 
flattened and rolled. In all these operations, 
the material worked easily, and showed no 
signs of breaking down. 

“‘We believe that we can find many uses for 
Mayari Rin products we make.’’** 

That gives you an idea of how readily sheets of 
| Mayari R are formed. It also comes in strip, plates, 
bars and shapes, and in all forms it is readily fabricated 
| under ordinary shop practices. It welds exceptionally 
} well, too, by all the usual methods—and does not 
if tend to air-harden, hence needs no heat treatment. 


With Mayari R, then, you have shop costs com- 
parable to those with mild carbon steel. 

Its workability, combined with its superior strength 
and corrosion-resistance, makes Mayari R well worth 
thinking about for your postwar products. With a 
yield point nearly twice that of mild carbon steel, 
Mayari R makes possible stronger construction with 
lighter sections—possible reductions in deadweight up 
to 40 per cent. And you get high resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion—five to six times that of mild carbon, 
and two to four times that of copper-bearing steel. 


**Name of the concern that made this test and report 


supplied on request. 
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Cabinet within easy reach of operator 
houses electric controls permitting auto- 
matic selection of six different feed rates 
of Monarch Magnamatic. Thus feeds can 
be adapted to exact Ses Sor either 


for faster metal removal or for varying 
the finish on different portions of the work. 
Operation is completely automatic through- 
out the cycle—start of which is controlled 
by pushbutton on panel within arm-reach 
of operator, 
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REMARKABLY QUICK 
SETUP MAKES SHORT | 
RUNS PROFITABLE | 

| 












With setup time as low as five 
. minutes in many cases, the | 






Monarch Magnamatic is es- 






pecially valuable for short 
runs—profitable even down to 







25 pieces. Convenient hand- 





wheels and micrometer ad- 






justments provide quick and 





accurate setup facilities. 










Scale and pointer on tailstock for 





This feature alone makes the Magnamatic a profitable in- ready positioning of tailstock for vari- 
f * ‘ . f - ‘ k i ous lengths of work. This eliminates 
vestment tor a wide variety of automatic turning, boring necessity of repositioning om setup. 






or facing work. Add to it the advantages of exceptionally 
fast setup (as described at right) and you can see why 
Magnamatics have been so successful in peace and war 
production over the past ten years. 

For runs as short as 25 pieces, this fully automatic, 
double carriage, all-electrically controlled machine will 
show amazing cost reductions. For long runs, the savings 
are still more substantial. A 10-year record for successful 
operation proves the time and cost-saving ability of the 


















Magnamatic. 

Ask our nearest representatives for complete informa- 
tion and suggestions on how you can utilize the Magna- 
matic to cut costs on turning, boring or facing work. 



















Quick positioning of stops controlling 
the longitudinal travel of carriage is 
provided by scale pointer with mi- 







crometer finger-tip adjustment. 








THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. - SIDNEY, OHIO 







DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 










CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 

622 W. Washington Bivd. 801 Fisher Building 635 Industrial Office Bidg. 

Phone: Randolph 4295 Phone: Trinity 1-0426 Phone: Mitchell 2-1770 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Room 209 Upper Carnegie Bidg. Maco Building 512 Empire Building 

10465 Carnegie Avenue 38 and College Avenue Liberty Ave. and Stanwix St. 
Phone: Garfield 2590 Phone: Wabash 2650 Phone: Atlantic 6428 





Representatives in Principal Cities 









Another quick setup feature of 
Monarch Magnamatics is the finger- 
tip control of travel to the slides, 
provided by this easy-reading and 








accurate micrometer adjustment. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 





Inspiration 


@ More nice people seem to be saying more nice 
things about Sree. these days. Of course, the special 
Machine Tool Report brought in so many complimen- 
tary letters from government officials, associations and 
of metalworking plants that we're getting 
almost spoiled. 


execulives 


But beyond special occasions like that, the regular 
mails consistently have some of the best bouquets—best 
because they are completely voluntary and unexpected. 
Both advertisers and readers seem to be going out of 
their way “to take this opportunity to congratulate .. . 
etc.”, all of which makes us feel very fine indeed, al- 
most but not quite fine enough to want to stick right 
here at the desk and not even think about plugging 
for bass up north in just about two more weeks. 


Good Advice 


@ Naturally everything that comes in isn’t a lovely 
little orchid. Along with everyone else these days we 
have our troubles too, but it’s surprising how the advice 
of Courtney Campbell, executive head of the big Food 
Machinery Co., He says that he learned long 
ago to handle what’s bad fast. 

He tells of a time when nearly every telephone call 
or letter was from someone with a grievance. His in- 
stinctive thought was to postpone hearing what was 
troubling the man at the other end of the line. But 
he knew nothing was to be gained by that policy. He 
took up the bad things as quickly as the good things 
and made instant decisions, thus getting them out of the 
way. There’s no sense, to his way of thinking, in drag- 
ging corpses around, 

If there’s a nasty job to be done, get it done quickly. 
Put it where it should be, behind you and not in front 
of you. When you get the bad out of the way, you 
clear the decks for good. 


works. 


PFL 


@ George Pope, western manager of The Foundry maga- 
zine, whose privately circulated news letter, Contact, 
has built up a proverbial host of ardent readers, pulled 
off a contest the other day with a first and second prize 
that is sure-fire bait. His letter went out a week or so 
before the new issue of Penton’s Foundry List came 
off the press, and the idea was for everyone to make 
a guess on how many foundries would be listed for the 
United States and Canada, with the prizes nothing less 
than an honest-to-God pack of cigarettes. Well, as 
you can imagine, the postman almost broke his back 
hauling in George’s mail for a few days, but it’s all 
over now and the grand prize winner is none other 
than F. J. Butine, Office Manager, Centrifugal Machine 
& Engineering Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., whose guess of 
5560 was just nine shy of the actual number. R. A. 
Smith, Vice President, Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., Mil- 
waukee ran a close second with 5557. 

Incidentally, copies of Penton’s Foundry List are now 
available at $50 per copy from the Book Department, 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13. It is a complete pic- 
ture of the foundry market, with detailed data for each 





company on number of furnaces and capacities, types 


of metal cast, and operations performed. 


Moisture Proof Collars 


@ Many of you recall the popular series of articles which 
we ran back in the early thirties under the title of 
“Large Uses of Steel in Small Ways”. We were re- 
minded of them in reading about the fancy enameled 
steel collars which were in much demand back in Civil 
War days, as advertised in Leslie’s Weekly in 1863. It 
was Claimed they could be “instantly cleaned by a slight 
rub with a wet cloth”, which certainly would solve the 
laundry problem. An ordinary steel collar in those days 
set you back 30 cents, but a “snow white” cost as 
much as a dollar, and “illusion stitched, finished and 
corrugated” ran $1.25. A year later patents were 
granted for the first steel collar “to unite two pieces 
of sheet metal by a rivet”, which was used to “receive 
and retain” the necktie. 

The ladies soon took to the steel collars too, with 
steel cuffs to match. And what copy they ran! “They 
have all the dressy appearance of the finest linen. They 
are always starched, ironed and presentable, and are 
bound to stand up against all the heat and dampness 
that can be brought against them. Perspiration rolls 
harmlessly off.” 

Yeh, right off your collar and onto your vest. 


Prize Slogan 


@ Purely by accident, while rolling through some mis- 
cellaneous correspondence this week, we stumbled on 
a company whose slogan, carefully engraved in a well- 
designed business letterhead, is “BEHIND THE EIGHT 
BALL SINCE 1880”. After rereading the line a couple 
of times we looked at the rest of the letterhead to find 
out what means the gag. Come to find out, it’s no gag, 
because the National Billiard Mfg. Co. of Cincinnati has 
actually been behind the 8-ball all that time, and push- 
ing it, too, along with the other 14 balls and the cue 
ball. Our vote for the most appropriate slogan to date 
is hereby cast. 


Par 26 


@ Most of the golfers who played that mathematical 
course outlined here a couple of weeks ago missed par 
by several strokes, but Jack M. Noy of Langeloth, Pa. 
and King D. Shwayder of Shwayder Bros., Detroit 
breezed around in a perfect score of 26, which can only 
be done by using a combination of 100 and 125 yards. 
A combination of 125 and 75 will put you two over 
par with a 28. 


Revenge In Sight 


@ Speaking of golf for the last time, an old friend 
of ours who for several years used to take our money 
away regularly, just airmailed that he is moving back 
to Cleveland and if we can find him a nice four-bedroom 
house out in our suburban village, he'll give us two 
strokes a nine for the rest of our life. The little 
woman can’t see it, but we have it figured out it would 
pay us to give him our joint and make our profit at 
two bits a hole. 

SHRDLU 
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REFRACTORIES 





BASIC REFRACTORIES, INCORPORATED 
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Basifrit, the original quick setting magnesite, sets in a fraction of the 
time required for burning in the conventional magnesite-and-slag bottom. 


Pes 








eS the heart of a man under con- 
tinued heavy strain, the hearth of a 
hard driven furnace needs watching and 


wise care. 


So as campaign follows campaign in 
the great effort to produce all the steel 
that America must have to win the war, 
it is ““good health insurance” to have a 


hearth refractories consultant at your call. 


Your dependable hearth specialist is 
the Basic Engineer. He is available and 
eager to consult with you at all times 
—on regular maintenance problems, as 
well as in emergencies. It is his primary 


duty to help you use the right refractory 












pont WAIT For HEARTH FAILURE 10 cALL THE DocroR 


for each different type of service and 
to see that those refractories give you 


maximum value in good performance. 


One of the services he is prepared to 
assist you with, for instance, is in setting 
up a program of resurfacing open hearth 
bottoms and banks with Basifrit. He can 
show you evidence which clearly dem- 
onstrates that periodic resurfacing keeps 
a hearth clean and dependable, and in 
addition measurably reduces delay time 


required for between-heat maintenance. 


Hearth failure impairs steady open 
hearth steel production. Don’t wait for 


it to call in the ‘“‘doctor’’. 


845 HANNA 


BUILDING 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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OFFERS YOU THESE ADVANTAGES 


Light in weight, but strong and durable, 
Alcoa Aluminum wire frequently enables a 
manufacturer to reduce his material costs— 
more feet of finished product per pound. 
This lighter weight may also increase the 
use-value of his products, by making 


handling easier. Products made of Alcoa 


Aluminum wire have the added sales advan- 
tages of fine appearance and high resistance 
to corrosion. Aluminum puts your products 
in a better competitive position. 

May we quote on your wire requirements? 
Write ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2112 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 

















yl it over! What other type equipment can you buy that 
will do for you what a Northwest Crawler Crane can do? It is 
not confined to tracks but it can pull cars when required. It 
will go anywhere about the plant. It is not a one area machine 
like a locomotive crane or overhead equipment. It will oper- 
ate in close quarters. 


It handles any type of materials. Its work can be planned so 
that it can be routed from job to job. It unloads any type of 
conveyance. It piles high, loads to overhead decks or doors, 
works inside or outside and operating expenses stop when 
the engine stops. 





Here is an ideal industrial unit that will meet all plant material 
handling problems. It is built in a range of sizes from 4 to 44 tons. 


In planning to improve your post war efficiency, why not ask 
about Northwest Crawler Cranes. No obligation. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1805 Steger Bldg. « 28 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, IIl. 


NORTHWEST 


The Coame Thal goes Mywhere,! 
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120 Present Uses 
that suggest 





Future Savingy 








Looking for worth-while shortcuts to better peacetime 
products at lower cost? Investigate the many applications 
of B&W Tubes made possible through new steels, new 
techniques, and new adaptations of seamless and 
welded tubing demanded by the war effort. 


For instance, many products and parts, once made 
from costly-to-handle bar stock, are now being made 
faster and cheaper from dimensionally accurate, easily- 
} ii machined B&W seamless tubing. 


B&W seamless tubes are made in a complete wide 
range of carbon and alloy steels including stainless—both 
straight chromium types of the ferritic group and those 
austenitic alloys from Type 304 up to Type 347. Sizes 
range from ‘2 inch to 8% inch O.D. 


B&W electric-resistance welded tubes are produced in 
carbon grades, in sizes ranging from %4 inch to 4 inch O.D. 


Just off the press is an up-to-date list of 120 proved 
uses of B&W Tubes. It may suggest new ways in which 
B&W Tubing can help you in meeting postwar competi- 
tion with better products more economically produced. 
Write for folder “Applications of Babcock & Wilcox 
Tubes”, 
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LOOKING 
for ROUBLE! 


Designed to stand up in trouble spots, 
America’s newest and widest line 
of V-belts — Allis-Chalmers’ Texrope — 
solves every one of these drive problems 








| LOOK FOR HEAVY LOADS, AND THEN 
| LICK "EM. IM tees STEEL.. MY STEEL 











1 TRACK DOWN ak Sena hes AND 
BEAT 90% OF THEM. HOWP IVE GOT 
A NEOPRENE SKIN. I’M SUPER-7 











| FIND MY PLACE WHERE EXPLOSION) 
S A DANGER. I’M SUPER-7 STATIC 
RESISTING; MY BUILT- 
IN CONDUCTING 
\LELEMENT CARRIES 
CHARGES TO THE 


| HUNT OUT THE HOT SPOTS. 
180° F IS JUST COMFORTABLY 
WARM FOR SUPER-7 HEAT 
RESISTING, THATS ME! 
































a) 4, (0 | TAKE THE TOUGHEST OIL 
~ ASSIGNMENTS. | BATHE 


IN GRIMY LIQUIDS, AND 
DON‘T MIND AT ALL. VM 
SUPER-7 Oli: PROOF. . 

~ SOLID NEOPRENE! )\ 
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IT PAYS TO MAKE ALLIS-CHALMERS YOUR 


V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 


Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from the cooperative research of two great companies—Allis-Chalmers and B, F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A- ay 
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20 Years of Grinding Threads 


has given the 


LANDIS MACHINE CO. 


A Knowledge and Experience Gained 


Through Day in and Day out Performance 
of its Equipment, Under the Most Exacting 
Production Conditions, where Threads of 
the Finest Accuracy are of Utmost Im- 


portance. 


Landis Engineers, because of their 
long experience in both Thread 
Cutting and Thread Grinding, offer 
you an over-all expert knowledge of 
Grinding Practice as applied to the 
generation of screw threads. 








Write for the Booklet 
“BE THREADWISE" 


STEEL Pluly 30, 











Landis No. 6 Precision Thread 
Grinder, grinding valve stems in the 
plant of a leading aircraft engine 
manufacturer. 


ANDIS MACHINE COMPANY 


IAYNESBORO - PENNA: U-S-A- 
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No. 2B 24-Roll Combination 
Horizontal & Vertical Straightener 


Forming Ma- 
chines - Gang 
Slitters - Edg- 


No. 9VS Two Pass Straightener 


No. 2350-B Two Roll 
Rotary Straightener 





No. 3AH 9-roll Horizontal 
Straightener 


No. 7 13-roll Leveller 


5S} 
fas 


No. 5400-B Five Roll Rotary 
Straightener 








Why this AUTOMATIC LATHE maintains 


In the GISHOLT HYDRAULIC AUTOMATIC LATHE, 
feed pressures are applied directly to tools without 
intermediate cams, arms or other linkage. Accuracy is 
further insured by feeding against dead stops. In all 
cuts there is a moment of dwell during which cuts are 
cleaned up. 

Front carriage is mounted on and driven by the mas- 
sive bar to which it is clamped. Wide lateral support of 
carriage assures rigid alignment without tremble or 
tremor. 

Movement of the massive rear slide is by hydraulic 
piston in the base of the slide itself. 

Both carriages are directly supported by the massive 
integrally cast cabinet type bed and all bearing sur- 
faces, ways and gibs are hardened and ground fo as- 
sure permanent accuracy. 


ISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY THE GISHOLT HYDRAULIC AUTOMATIC LATHE= 


vey “ 
17 East Washington Avenue ¢ Madison 3, Wisconsin e genuinely rugged 12-inch lathe, also 
suited for light, fast jobs. Handles chuck« 


pook Ahead... Keep Ahead... With ing between centers or fixture-held work. 
Gisholt Improvements in Metal Turning 








‘URRET LATHES * AUTOMATIC LATHES « BALANCING MACHINES + SPECIAL MACHINES 





MECHANICAL — 


N the files at the Barnes plant is the spring 

history of almost every great mechanical 
contribution. Here is the story of the auto- 
motive valve spring, the aircraft engine valve 
spring, the typewriter spring, the refrigerator 
spring—and today, the helicopter spring, the 
radar spring, the bomb-sight spring. 


Blue prints and “specs” are the tangible 
record of these developments—but only in the 








BARNES 


WALLACE 


14 


COMPAN 


chp Ae ERATOR wc 0 


sais: Us siitick 


memories of Barnes craftsmen and engineers are 
the hours of experiment andresearch from which 
grew the final, smoothly functioning springs. 


Responsibility that comes with long and close 
associations imposes an obligation to explore 
and develop the scope of spring performance— 
not only for present purposes—but for new 
milestones in mechanical progress—whatever 
they may be. 
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7 DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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ich} more about the end use of the aluminum 
1g8. forging spotlighted above than that it’s 
for a secret device on big bombers. We 
can say, though, that Scovill engineers, 
working backwards from the finished 
piece, designed and produced a forging 
e—] that saved material and machining costs 
,ew} and helped retain in the finished piece 
the great strength required for its 
particular function. 

Also under Government secrecy orders 
is the tiny, brass thumb switch lever for 





Please send me a free copy of ° 


applications checked. 


inders, Welding and Blow Torches, ete. 
ance Parts 








guishers [|] Cameras [(_] Oil Burners 
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Censorship forbids telling you any 


“Masters of Metal” booklet de- 
scribing your facilities. [ am interested in the metal forgings 


() Valves, Torch Heads, Regulators, for compressed gas cyl- 

C] Tater 
(] Plumbing Goods (valves, etc.) 
Instrument Parts (_] roa Parts _{_] Communications Equip- 
ment Parts [_] General Electrical Product Parts 


RUPUGE WEDURDCUNBONNS 5. ooo. sescenciocen ect Tctsssescouscesese 


a hush-hush telephone. Scovill forges 
two levers in one piece and saws them 
apart to keep strength high and costs 
low. 

Those and the other illustrated ex- 
amples of Scovill’s ingenious forging 
ability suggest that you, like more than 
3,000 satisfied Scovill customers, can 
save time, trouble and money by letting 
Scovill do your designing, die-making 
and forging. 

For further proof of Scovill’s ability 
to design the right forging for you and 


Forgings Division 


Appli- 





| Industrial Name 
| Fire Extin- Company 
| Band Instruments 
pt ee oe 


SCOVILL FORGINGS 


for dependability 
under difficult operating conditions 


produce it from the right metal, fill in 
the coupon below and get the free book- 
let ‘“‘Masters of Metal’ 





cov! 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WATERBURY 91, CONN. 











SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


20 Mill Street, Waterbury 91, Connecticut ) . ia 
















SEVEN ABLES 


1. Able to design for Press Production. 

















Until the lost shot is 
fired — buy bonds — 

oe inky sig 2. Able to Press the Largest Metal Parts. 
fats and poper — 

work for Victory. Then 

do your part to... 3 


Able to Draw Metal to Deepest Limits. 
4. Able to Porcelain Enamel Steel. 


5. Able to Bake Enamel Steel. 





> ta A we bees 8 


Phe FRET Amerien Way 6. Able to Spot, Seam, or Acetylene Weld. 











7. Able to Machine and Finish. 
t 
Mullins, “The House of Seven Ables”, invites : 
you to take advantage of Mullins design € 
engineering and metal pressing experience. , 
Call for a Mullins Press Engineer. 
Manufacturers of | ‘ 
;° i 
Kitchens. _ 
by Mullins. 
t 
DESIGN ENGINEERING SERVICE 
LARGE PRESSED METAL PARTS . = 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION | 
SALEM and WARREN, OHIO WORC 





“Malline- can PRESS it from METAL instead. _ biel 
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N a ship’s boiler tubes, scale or 
sediment is constantly forming— 
preventing proper transfer of heat 
by acting as insulation between the 
water and the metal. Result—exces- 
sive heat builds up in walls of the 


tubes, and costly burnouts may occur. 


To keep marine boiler tubes from 





becoming overheated, deposits must 
be regularly stripped from the tube 
walls. Long-handled flexible tools 
equipped with wire brushes are used to 
remove this sediment before it accu- 


mulates sufficiently to cause damage. 


Wire for these brushes must meet 
unusually rigid specifications: If wire 
is too soft, it may fail to remove the 
} deposits and will wear out too quick- 

ly. Ifitis too hard it may severely score 


the tube walls. It must be precision 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 





ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


ee —. 


Lj 
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tempered to exactly the right hardness. 


Small wonder that manufacturers 
of tube cleaning equipment—like 
scores of other industries—turn to 
Worcester Wire Works for the pre- 
cisely correct wire for the job. For more 
than thirty years, all the skill and 
facilities of Worcester Wire Works 
have been devoted to the develop- 
ment of new wire for new purposes 
—and the drawing of wire to meet 


virtually every kind of specification. 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
Niles, Mich 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED 
BRAIDS AND TAPE 


THE ATHENIA STEEL CO 
Clifton, N. J. 

COLD ROLLED, HIGH CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


= 


‘em cool! 


=| WORCESTER |< 
=\ WIRE WORKS /= 
2 je 
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BUY AND KEEP 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


Hoboken, N. J 


LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 


MACHINERY 














WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 




























PECIFICALLY designed for welding car- 

bon-molybdenum steels, in all positions, 
this new G-E electrode can also be used success- 
fully on other low-alloy, high-tensile materials. 
W-56 is the first electrode to meet all of the 
requirements of AWS Classification E7010/ 
E7011. And it is the first to permit the use of 
either a-c or d-c for all of these applications. 
Even more important, the recognized advan- 
tages of the a-c welding process are now made 
available to industry for high quality welding of 
low-alloy, high-tensile steels in the vertical and 
overhead positions. 


Type W-56 Welds Exceed Specifications 


Heavily covered, Type W-56, provides a 
steady, spray-type, deep-penetrating arc which 
produces a weld of superior quality and excellent 
appearance. Its light, friable slag is readily 
removable and sets up rapidly, facilitating weld- 
ing in the vertical and overhead positions. 





GENERAL 


W-56 
Only 


Welds have excellent surface and 


profile appearance 
® 


Deep-penetrating, spray-type arc 
& 


Welds in all positions 
® 


A-c or d-c operation 


Although Type W-56 is designed for use in all 
positions, its superior welding qualities are most 
noticeable when it is used in the vertical. The 
bead obtained is relatively flat, with smooth 
uniform ripples. X-rays of plates welded in the 
vertical position are exceptionally clean, and the 
mechanical properties of specimens are well 
above specification requirements. 


Test Type W-56 Yourself 


If your welding work includes the fabrication 
of pressure vessels (fittings), pressure piping or 
other applications involving the welding of low- 
alloy, high-tensile steel try the new Type W-56 
electrode. Ask your G-E arc welding distributor 
for samples and see for yourself the increased 
welding production and superior welds obtain- 
able with this newly-developed rod. Your dis- 
tributor can also provide you with detailed 
performance data. Or, write General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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THE FIRST — z 
ELECTRODE FOR WELDI — 
LOW-ALLOY, HIGH-TENSILE S 


RANGE oF MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
(Stress Relieved) 


. — 


Alternating Current D-c Reverse Polarity 


78,000 73,000 73,000 
62,000 56,000 58,000 
28.0 

71.4 


71,000 
57,500 


ARC WELDING : + % ’ | 25.0 
ELECTRODES tag 
AND Sg a je | a | 


EQUIPMENT ti ; | . “e 5 67.0 


; 
| 1 Buy all the BONDS you can 
- and keep all you buy 

\ 
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& the full story on MO- 


MAX high speed steels — 
their physical properties, 
their advantages, and 
how to heat treat them— 
write today to Department 
D for the new, revised 


MO-MAX Handbook. 
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FORMULA FOR LONGER SHEET METAL LIFE 


(COPPER) 


—twice as much 
as in copper-bearing steel 


— eed 


a 








to give it the Highest Rust-Resistance of All Ferrous Materials in its Price Class 


ou’ll immediately recognize the 
rust-resisting qualities of the sec- 
ond ingredient of Toncan Iron. 
t's Copper (Cu) —and there’s twice 
s much of it in Toncan Iron as in 


opper-bearing steel. 


That’s another reason why Toncan 
wae and favorably known 
for more than 35 years—has the 
highest rust-resistance of all fer- 


rous materials in its price class. 


Toncan Iron fights rust better, too, 
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because it is made from highly re- 
fined open-hearth iron. 


The rust-resistance of Toncan Iron 
is further improved by alloying 
molybdenum with the copper. This 
important element makes the cop- 
per more effective and helps pro- 
duce in Toncan Iron a rust-resist- 
ance that is unaffected by various 
methods of fabricating. 


From the commercially pure open- 
hearth iron and the special process- 


TONCAN 


Reg. U. S. Pat, Of. 


ing operations, Toncan Iron de- 
rives another outstanding quality— 
high ductility. This makes it one 
of the easiest materials to work. 


If you want a better answer to your 
needs for a rust-resistant material, 
you'll find it in the formula for 
Toncan Iron—the formula for 


longer service and lower costs. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Bidg., New York 17,N.Y. 






















terial, to speed the approaching day of victory. 






Yet, at the same time, we consider it no less our duty 


to plan for the future, to do our part in easing the 





change-over to a healthy industrial economy during 






the competitive peacetime years that lie ahead of 





American industry. 






Ojiljak offers you complete manufacturing facilities 
with up-to-date machines operated by men whose pro- 






duction record on war contracts compares favorably 













with normal peacetime costs; a record achieved by a ot 
minimum of rejections, a steady streamlined flow of - 
work and materials through the plant, and a special 
assembly-line technique for which Oiljak is famous. 


So before you set up the manufacturing procedure for 
your peacetime products, it may well be worth your 
while to get acquainted with all the facilities which 
Oiljak can offer you. 











MACHINING + STAMPING + WELDING - PLATING + FINISHING - ASSEMBLING 4 





METAL MANUFACTURER S j 


THE OILJAK MANUFACTURING Co., inc. 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 
THE JOB COMPLETE FROM BLUEPRINT TO FINISHED PRODUCT 
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““WAREHOUSE STEEL” 
built this Net Tender! 



























Practically every pound of STEEL 
for this ship was supplied from 


our Warehouse Stocks. 





SHIPYARD in Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, called us in and 
Paphioned us a list of steel that was needed in a hurry to build the 
Navy net tender shown above. We checked the inventories of all 
our warehouses and found that we could supply almost the entire 


order from our warehouse stocks ... dramatic evidence of the wide 






variety of steel available in our warehouses for quick shipment. The 






hundreds of steel items needed for this job were all delivered on time, 






enabling the shipbuilder to maintain his production schedule. 






When you need steel—whether a pound or a carload—get in touch 






with our nearest warehouse. Our stocks include all standard grades 
and sizes of U-S-S Stainless Steel and a complete line of Carbon 
Steel Products. Our service may help you solve a production problem 








—avoid serious delay on important war work. Your orders and 






inquiries will receive courteous attention and quick action. 





UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90), 1319 Wabansia Ave., P. O.. BOX MM BRUnswick 2000 
BALTIMORE (3), Bush & Wicomico Sts., P. O. Box 2036 Gilmore 3100 
BOSTON 176 Lincoln St., Allston (34), P. O. Box 42 STAdium 9400 
CLEVELAND (14), 1394 East 39th St. HEnderscn 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1), 4027 West Scott St., P. O. Box 2045 Mitchell 7500 
NEWARK (1), N. J. Foot of Bessemer St., P. O. Box 479 Bigelow 3-5920 

REctor 2-6560 - BErgen 3-1614 
PITTSBURGH (12), 1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. CEdar 7780 
ST. LOUIS (3), 21st & Gratiot Sts., P. O. Box 27 MAin 5235 
TWIN CITY, 2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4) Minn. NEstor 2821 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 
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WHEN THE FLAMES OLF DOWN QVER THERE- 


what hafjvend wee 


MERITS OF 
ALLEGHENY METAL 


* Great strength, re- 
tained at extremes of 
heat and cold. 

* Tough and impact- 
resistant. 

* Favorable strength- 
weight ratio. 

* Highly corrosion- 
resistant. 

* Inherent, lasting 


* Easy te form and 
weld. 


ALSO HANDLED AND STOCKED BY ALL JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, 


ALLEGHENY 


N one thing we’re all agreed—the 
lights of industry in this country 
must die down as little and as briefly as 
possible, in the turn-back to peace. Get- 
ting tools and dies ready—knowing how 
you'll start, what products you'll make, 
what materials you'll need —those are 
patriotic as well as economic necessities 
now, without taking away at all from 
the first importance of the war. 
In working your problems of redesign 
and new design, when you come to the 
matter of materials, that’s where we can 


¢ 


Re ae 
be of help. Remember that the function 
of Allegheny Metal, pioneer stainless 
steel in America, is always to improve: 
strength, service life, cleanliness, appear- 
ance—whatever means most to you. 
Call on us for any assistance you need 
—either in the use of Allegheny Metal 
or any of our other special alloy steel 
families: tool and die, electrical, valve 
or nitriding steels. 


Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation| 


Brackenridge, Pennsylvania 
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The Time-Tedted. Strinlese- Steel 


INC. WAREHOUSES 


STEEL 
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Buffalo No. 16 Billet Shear now being constructed for a large manufacturer of forgings. 


HUSKY CHUNKS OF ALLOY STEEL BILLET A MINUTE 


nga Bali? BILLET SHEAR 




















—tremendous in both size and bite, ready to step right into full peacetime 
will cut eight chunks of forging stock a output with all the economy of operation 
minute from tough alloy steel billets. and TOUGH, 24-hour-a-day depend- 
“Buffalo” Billet Shears are easy to control, ability they've already proven in wartime 
positive and accurate. They're doing a production! Full engineering data on the 
mighty job in starting shells and other eleven standard sizes, in Bulletin 3295, 
Victory ‘tools’ on their way . . . and are yours on request. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


158 Mortimer Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Litd., Kitchener, Ont. 


’ BILLET SHEARS § 





Ning rome 


see yatta 
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De leur ‘War-Borne Techniques Will 


Make America’s Competitive System 
of Private Enterprise More Efficient 
Than Ever Before! 





Although geared largely to war production, the Union Wire Rope 
Organization is prepared to shift overnight to fill home-front 
requirements in wartime tempo. For instance, at the left is shown 
a giant wire rope closing machine developed by Union Wire 
Rope engineers in the war emergency. It is three stories high, 
has a range of % inch to 4 inch wire rope and a maximum capac- 
ity of 27 tons of wire rope in one continuous length. Union 


engineers have devised many other new facilities and techniques 
with which to serve private enterprise more efficiently than ever 
before. Our war work has been such that our craftsmen will not 
have to relearn their skills. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
2160 Manchester Avenue Kansas City 3, Missouri 


Tulsa 3 Houston 11 Chicago 6 Salt Lake City 13 New Orleans 16 
Monchons, Tex. Portland 10, Ore. Ashland, Ky. Atlanta } 


me, 
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FOR THIS 


Americans have called upon their national leaders 
for a far-reaching highway system, a network of air- 
ports, and a long-studied program of flood control 
and land conservation. Why? Because they are the 
keys that will open new frontiers and because they 
are among the few proper and fertile fields for the 
investment of public funds. 

Our leaders in Congress have responded by ap- 
proving our largest highway and flood control 
programs and doubtless will respond with an air- 
port program. 


KIND OF AN AMERICA 


But, the approved programs are not being — 


to finalization in many states. The National High- 
way Program, for example, is based upon state 
responsibility for plans by State Highway officials 
aan funds by State Legislatures. No citizen can 
afford to let this sound program go by default. 
If there is a lag in your theatre of operations, make 
it your concern. Send the coupon for “The Road 
Ahead”, published by the American Road Builders’ 
Association, and “Put Your Town on the Air Map”, 
published by the Personal Aircraft Council of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION, 2160 Manchester Ave., Kansas City 3, Mo. 


O) Send a Free copy of book entitled “The Road Ahead” 
© Send a Free copy of book entitled “Put Your Town on the Air Map” 





FOR THE UTMOST IN 
RUST PREVENTION 


“I predict that the most 
certain major changes in 
greenhouse construction 
will be the universal use 
of Hot-Dip Galvanizing to 
prevent the need of 
maintenance.” 


T. E. KING, Vice President 
LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 


Day after day more new users are anticipating 
longer life and greater uninterrupted service for 
their products and installations by specifying Hot- 
Dip Galvanizing. 

Thousands of installations mutely testify that the 
definite fusion of molten zinc with the base metal 
—through the Hot-Dip Galvanizing Method, in- 
creases the life of iron and steel products and in- 
stallations— years and years beyond their normal 
expectancy. This process has saved users 
millions of dollars in expensive maintenance 








: Two examples 













Mo * 
of steel 


s 





and replacement costs. 

If the life of your products is menaced by 
corrosion—here is the solution to your problem. 
Conclusive tests have proved that Hot-Dip Galvan- 
izing provides the utmost in rust prevention. 

There is a member of the Hot-Dip Galvanizers 
Association near you who will be glad to discuss 
rust and corrosion prevention—for his name and 
address write: American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Association, Inc., First National Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 










constructed greenhouses by Lord & Burnham Co, oa 
Desi signers and Builders of Greenhouses e since 1856... Hot-Dipped Gol- 
vanized throughout for protection from weather and condensation. | 
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INSIDE STORY OF BUNDYWELD 
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] Bundyweld Steel Tubing is made by a process 2 . . . of copper-coated S.A.E. 1010 steel is contin- 
entirely different from that used in the making of uously rolled twice around laterally into tubular 
any other tubing. A single strip... form. Walls of uniform thickness and concentricity ... 




















3 ... are assured by the use of close tolerance cold 4 ... a brazing furnace, where the copper coating 
rolled strip. This double rolled strip in tubular fuses and alloys with the double steel walls. After 
form is next passed through... brazing and cooling, the tubing has become... 














5 ... A SOLID double wall steel tube complete’y cop- & Bundyweld is furnished hard or annealed in a wide 

per brazed throughout 360° of wall contact, copper range of standard diameters and gauges up to 5” 
coated inside and out, free from scale and closely held O.D. Special sizes, cold drawn as desired. Also furnished 
to dimensions. in Monel. 


For further information write Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13, Mich. 


BUNDY gTUBING 


~ eR ge ern OD 





ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 





—niinaiaae 








BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. «“Lapham-Hickey Company Rutan & Company Eagle Metals Company 
3100 19th Street 1 Admiral Avenue 3333 W. 47th Place 112 South 16th Street 3628 East Marginal Way 
San Francisco 10, California Maspeth, New York City, N. Y. Chicago 32, Illinois Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania Seattle 4, Washington 
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EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
844-854 FOLSOM STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 


CALIFORNIA 


Photograph by courtesy of Matson Navigation Company 
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There are 
not many VICTOR 
users who have ever 
changed to other 
makes of gas weld- 


ing or flame cutting 
equipment 
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FACTS AND FIGURES ON NEW AND EXPANDED FACILITIES OF THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY ARE-NOW REVEALED IN... 


‘Steel Expansion for War 


By W. A. HAUCK 


An official report by Mr. Hauck 
for the War Production Board 


192 pages of pertinent data on both 

industry and government financed 

projects. Detailed schedules on ca- 

pacities, location and cost. Including 
148 photographs. 


e Mr. Hauck has been with the Steel Division 

since its inception in June, 1940, then under 

the National Defense Advisory Commission 

(predecessor to WPB). Assigned to the task 

of expanding and balancing steel capacity for 

war, Mr. Hauck has inspected both large. and 
small plants all over the United States. He prepared several 
official reports which lead to the addition of 10,000,000 tons 
of integrated steel capacity, plus over 5,000,000 tons of capac- 
ity by the expansion of existing facilities. 


“STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR” is an official report 

on this gigantic undertaking prepared for the War Production 

a Board and other government agencies. A large part of the 

$ 00 data will be presented before the Senate when it takes up the 

e problem of disposing of billions of dollars worth of surplus 
eed government-owned war plants. 


Much heretofore unpublished information is presented on 
SINGLE COPY \ new and revamped facilities of hundreds of plants, including 
those in the ore, ore transportation, coal and coke, refractory, 
ferro alloy, scrap, foundry and forging industries. The report 
provides details on types of products, capacity increases, 
plant locations, costs, etc. Included are 148 photographs, 
plus charts and tables. 
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, STEEL—Book Department 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send copies of “STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR,” 
by W. A. Hauck, postpaid. 


[_] Payment is enclosed as per price schedule at left. 


PRICE SCHEDULE* 


1- 9 copies $2.00 each 
10-24 copies 1.80 each 
25-49 copies 1.70 each 
50-74 copies 1.60 each 
75-99 copies 1.55 each 

100 or more 1.50 each 


[] Send invoice to company as shown below. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


a A BANS AS Be OT A a Me 
Re 
ey AN YE LS cone 


#Please add 3% state sales tax on orders 
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New 
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| Sheave 


PATENT APPIIED FOR 




















An entirely new type of taper 


bore sheaye! No flanges ..no collars 
..no excess weight. Breaks all speed 
records in mounting and demounting 
.. Saves time and temper.. And it’s 


available in ALL stock sizes! 








DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA INDIANA 

















x TRANSMISSIONEERED MEANS 





STEEL 









devised for holding wheels to shafts! No flange. nor collar nor other device is required at either 
No collar, No protruding parts. end of the sheave hub. 


The Taperlock “unlocks” with less effort than 
any. other sheave—due to its special taper. 


The Taperlock Sheave mounts as a complete 
unit. Slip it on, line it up and tighten while 
sighting. It’s in place on the first try! 


Here is the simplest, surest mechanism ever ca Close mountings are made possible. No flange 














Taperlock Sheaves will be available in all stock 
The bushing is wedged into the sheave by <a sizes. For details call your local Dodge Transmis- 
means of set screws-—with a firmness equiva- FX sioner. You'll find his name listed under “Power 
lent to a shrunk-on fit— whether the shaft is Trausmission Equipment” in your classified 
standard or normally undersize. phone book... Or write Dodge, Mishawaka. 


The Taperlock runs true. The bushing extends SIGN OF THE DODGE TRANSMISSIONEER 
the entire length of the hub; it provides a full 


bearing surface. 
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There are 257 Dodge factory graduate 
Transmissioneers, located in principal 
cities, to show you NEW and BETTER 


ways of transmitting power. 


ON, 


TIGHTEN 
SET SCREW 
HERE 
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TIGHTEN 




























ADVANCED DESIGN IN POWER DRIV 


Copyright 1945 Dodge Mfg. Corporation 
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BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Manufacturing Co. 
Brodford, Pa. 





BRYANT Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio 





CLARK Bros Co., Inc., Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg Co., Monrovia, Calif. 
DRESSER Manufacturing Div., Bradford, Pa. 


DRESSER Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
Beaumont. Texas; Torrance, Caliy. 


aie | 
+ DRESSER 





VAN DER HORST Corporation of America, 
Olean, N. Y. and Cleveland, Ohio 


Got To A Lady’s lind 


Out of oil have come utterly unlike and surpri 
ing things—drugs, floor wax and such unsu {fj 
pected glamourizers as perfume, lovely bead; 
and even lipstick. Designing and building thd 
machines for the job was the problem pitched 
at the engineers of Pacific Pumps, Inc. 
The first thing in cracking oil is to get it hot 
and put it under tremendous pressure. To this! 
end, a special pump had to be dreamed up. 
Pacific’s Hot Oil Centrifugal Pump swallows 
boiling oil without jamming its insides. Its 
working parts stay precise within a hair’s frac| 
tion during expansion from sub-zero to 850° F! 
No mean feat for any piece of metal equipment! 
Further advances in refining methods called 
for pumping of slurry, a fluid mixed with abra 
sive solids which would grind the innards of 
pump like a steel file on fingernails. Again 
Pacific Pumps engineers came through with ¢ 
pump that others said couldn’t be built. It har 
dles highly corrosive, abrasive material as hot 
850° F. and at the tremendous volume of 7 | fs 
gallons a minute. Under such a beating, the _ 1! 
of any pump might be expected tospana: | 
few months. But after a year of this gr:, 
operation, Pacific Slurry Centrifugal Pumps i’ 
been torn down and show practically no w 
Tomorrow’s synthetics, born through | Jhis 
petrochemical art of pushing molecules around, turer 
can be reared to full usefulness through engi- opera 
neering as applied by the Dresser Industries. jnstit 
These two cases are typical of creative eng’ yigh- 
neering undertaken continuously by all membe’ | 
of Dresser Industries, Inc., to meet the changir. | » 
needs of their customers. ured 
Prior 


THE PLUS OF age 
DRESSER INDUSTRIES *” 


life o 
Back of every product of every member of the speci: 
group of companies stands Dresser Industries, 
Inc.—strengthening the resources; co-ordinat-}| Th: 
ing and stimulating engineering, production nora! 
and distribution for its member companies. This 
is the Plus of Dresser Industries. To the cus-| Indus 
tomers of every Dresser member this Plus is} servic 
passed on through the products they buy—a incre: 
Plus Value. sane 

Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower | ee 
time. 
impr 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


j The 1 
§ ment 
' stand 
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KOBE, Inc., Huntington Park, California 





PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 





PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corporation, 
Connersville, Ind. 
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STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ts Manufacturer Improves Machining 
‘iciency by Cold Treating All Types 
2 ‘Cutting Tools Used in the Plant 
WwW |}. 189 
h . |ahis report shows how a large mid-western manufac- 
ound, turer tripled tool life, improved efficiency of machining 
engioperations and minimized machine down time by 
stries|instituting a plant-wide program of cold treating all 
eh “high-speed steel cutting tools. 
mbe" }2) 


"si" |§reater Tool Economy By Cold Treating 


Prior to cold treating, frequent sharpening and break- 
age were common. It was therefore decided to subject 
ES|° few tools to cold treatment. Results were outstanding; 
life of taps was increased in the ratio of 15 to 1 and 


of the) special form tools 2 to 1. 

stries, 

dina} This manufacturer now subjects all high-speed steel 
"Tha| Metal cutting tools to cold treatment in a Deepfreeze 
cus | Industrial Chilling Machine before putting them into 
lus is} service. Here are the overall results—life of all tools is 
"y—*) increased in the ratio of 3 to 1 with considerably less 
breakage, and a resulting decrease in machine down 
time. Efficiency of all machining operations is greatly 


improved. 


er 


Cold Treating Has Many Valuable Applications 


The utility of cold treating is not limited to the treat- 
ment of cutting tools. It is employed with equally out- 
| standing results for the following purposes: shrinking 
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metal and shrink-fit assembly; stabilization of gauges 
and machine parts; testing of instruments and materials. 


How Deepfreeze Engineering Service Can Help You 
Our pioneering and extensive experience in the field of 
cold treating enables us to analyze your requirements 
and show how cold treating can be applied to your 
production. This service is offered without cost or 
obligation. 


FREE...TREATISE ON COLD TREATING PROCEDURES 


This 48-page Deepfreeze Technical Data 
Bulletin contains valuable information on 
Cold Treating Methods, procedures and 
results obtained by many of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers. Also included are 
specifications on standard models of Deep- 
freeze Industrial Chilling Machines. Write 
today for your copy of this valuable Bul- 
letin No. I-4. 




















JUST A hiD! 


He could skip school for fishin’... He 
could sneak home with trousers torn .. . 
Scuff up his shoes... Be late for meals...Or 
lose his best pair of mittens . . . Somebody 
always said it... “Just A Kid.” 


A little young to know what's right ... The 
same things happen time and again . . . It’s 
the hard way to learn—through experience 
—but it’s the sure way . . . Looking back, 
all of us can remember when—"‘Just A 
Kid”—meant us... It’s experience that 
has helped us up the ladder . . . Experience 
in a lot of things... Right and Wrong, 
Good and Bad, Old and New, Work and 
Play, Business and Pleasure. 





There'll be more to come... We at 
Wolverine are proud of the road we've 
traveled ... The things we've learned, and 
the experience we own today .. . Proud of 
our parent company, Calumet & Hecla... 
Their long and successful career and the 
guidance they have afforded us . . . Each of 
us has learned as a person, and together 
as a Division . . . Constantly striving, as 
today, for new and better ways to improve 
our products and to help our customers. 


When you need Seamless Copper or Brass 
Tubing—call on 29 years’ experience . . . 
Send your specifications to Wolverine. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Company 
1411 CENTRAL AVE., DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
































Walker-Turner Machine Tools have ef- 
fected remarkable savings in war plants. 


Their wide range of operating speeds , | ene 


wide range of speeds 


permits selection of optimum (most eco- make W-T Radial 
. : ; . Drills ideal for this 
nomical) cutting speed for every material. —_job at the plant of a 


large aircraft builder. 
Simple, easy operation makes every man- 


hour more productive. Streamlined flexi- 
bility permits economical tooling set-ups. 
Low price and low power consumption 
keep capital investment and operating 
costs at a minimum. 


; W.-T Radial Saw cross- 
Use Walker-Turner Machine Tools for the cuts, rips, dadoes, 


miters, routs, tenons, 


; oe Al lable ir 
many jobs within their range and reserve  ‘metal-cutting model. 


heavy equipment for heavier work. 


Walker-Turner Co., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 






wD 
Speed range from 61 tal 
to 5300 s.f.m. in this j 


W-T Band Saw cutting 
Plexiglas bomber nose 7 
at Rohm & Haas ‘ei a 
ia % 










W.-T 15” Drill Press 
has high speeds 
and spindle sta- 
bility for fine drill- 
ing at General 
Ceramics plant. 
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PRECISION MILLS 
FOR ROUNDS AND SHAPES 








BAR, BILLET 
AND SHAPE SHEARS 


Makers of the rolls with the red wabblers 
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SWING TYPE HOT SAW 





SLAG-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


HEAVY DUTY ENGINE LATHES 





PLATE SHEARS 





Are you prepared for stiffer competition? . It goes 
without saying that the future of your business wil! 
depend to a large extent on the efficiency of your 
heavy-duty equipment . . . Here’s where you need 
advanced industrial thinking. Here’s where Mackintosh- 
Hemphill’s recent product improvements provide that 
vital marketing edge in reduced operating costs, 
higher quality production, faster output. Today, 
especially, it’s important to remember that—' ‘before 


you buy, check on what's new at Mack-Hemp.”’ 


Dblers 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL COMPANY, Pittsburgh and Midland, Pa. 
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ARE THE KEY TO ECONOMICAL FINISHING 
OPERATIONS OF THE FUTURE... as well as the present 


Records of FINISHING operations under the exceptional 
demands of war production, definitely have proved 
that mechanized equipment does a better job... 
faster... at less expense...and with a minimum 
of manpower. 

Manufacturers, in all industries where FINISHING is 
an essential part of production, clearly recognize the 
importance of these conclusive findings. The FINISH- 
ING systems Mahon engineers are planning and build- 
ing for postwar use are as nearly automatic as it is 
possible to devise. 

Production travels by continuously-moving conveyor 
lines through every FINISHING operation . . . from 


Addres 





orm — 


s inquiries to STEEL PLATE DIVISION 


initial preparation of the work to final baking of the 
paint, enamel or porcelain coating and on to final 
assembly or shipment... all engineered into a com- 
pact, coordinated system, built to exactly fit both plant 
and product. 


To bring your FINISHING operations to the peak of 
efficient performance, call on the experience and 
knowledge of Mahon engineers. They are prepared 
to give you sound advice in the revision and mechaniz- 
ing of your equipment and working conditions... 
practical and workable recommendations you can 
depend on to the utmost... assuring faster, finer 
output at the lowest possible cost. 





COPIA? 


CHICAGO @ 


Designers ond Manufacturers of Metal Cleaning Machines, Rust Proofing Mochines, Hydro-Fiiter Spray Booths, Ovens of All Types, Filtered Air Supply Systems, 
Hydro Foam Dust Collectors—and Many Other Units of Special Production Equipment—including Complete Finishing Systems. 
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Useful life of sleeves, liners and 
similar parts cast in iron can be 
greatly lengthened by suitable 
additions of Nickel to a properly 
adjusted base mixture. Counsel 
and data to help you in the selec- 
TleliMMmiclslaicchileliMeclileMal\sLMBiGcleLe 
ment of ferrous and non-ferrous 


metals is available upon request. 
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Accent on Research 


This nation is on the threshold of a new era in scientific and industrial research. 






Today the importance of research to a healthy economic and social order is more widely 





recognized than ever before. As a result, movements are on foot to expand research 






facilities during the postwar period to proportions which a few years ago would have 







seemed fantastic. 
Evidence of the new interest in promoting scientific development has been mount- 





ing steadily. Not long ago, General Electric announced plans for a new research 






laboratory to be built as soon as materials and equipment are available. Last Tues- 
day General Motors revealed details of a new “technical center,” a 350-acre layout of 
research and development laboratories costing $20 million, to be constructed as soon 
as regulations permit. These are conspicuous examples of numerous privately-initiated 







expansions of research activity announced or soon to be announced, 

This spurt on the part of industry is matched by a heightened interest in research 
in government quarters. Earlier this month Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development submitted an exhaustive report to the President 









recommending the establishment of a National Research Foundation to promote a na- 





tional policy for scientific research and scientific education. At present at least five 
bills providing for extensive promotion of research by the government are pending in 
Congress. These are the bills proposed by Senators Kilgore, Byrd, Magnuson and. 
Fulbright and Representative May. 

This evident determination of leaders in industry and government to rely more 
heavily upon research in the future is encouraging. Especially gratifying are the de- 
cisions of so many industrial corporations to increase their investments in laboratories 

























and research personnel by substantial amounts. These are proof that industry has 
found research to be necessary to the development of a profitable business. The more 
private enterprise can justify expenditures for research, the better. 

However, this does not hold true for the participation of government in research. 
Every sensible person will grant that there are functions in connection with encourag- 
ing scientific progress that could be undertaken by government with great benefit to 
the nation. At the same time, a program which places government in a too dominat- 
ing position in research or tends to regulate private research could be a serious handi- 
cap to technological progress. 

Every industrialist, engineer and scientist should become interested in the re- 
search bills now before Congress to the end that they will be considered intelligently 
when they come up for debate in the fall. 





To these die-hards who cannot believe the regime 
of extreme conservatism is gone forever, one might 
point out that the Labor party in England won its 


LABOR AT THE HELM: Results of the 


British election give Americans something to think 
about. The sharp swing leftward which places the 














Laborites in power reflects unrest that is prevalent 
in many countries. Americans cannot well ignore 
this trend. It should be of particular interest to a 
minority in this country, including some industrial 
leaders, which thinks that now is an opportune time 
to precipitate a head-on attack against radical and 
labor elements. 


victory on a campaign to nationalize fuel and power, 
inland transport, the iron and steel industries and 
the Bank of England. 

We have not yet suffered nationalization in the 
United States to anywhere near this extent. This 
may be due partly to the fact that since 1932 we 
have been pandering so much to the elements of 
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unrest that we have dulled the weapons of the pro- 
ponents of extreme nationalization. 
Historically labor is less radical when bearing the 
responsibility of government than when campaign- 
This may prove true of the Attlee 
Meanwhile our cue is to work hard 


ing for votes. 
government. 
in our own country to nourish the present faint 
trend of public opinion toward the right. 


ee 
SUPER-MECHANIZATION: Probably 
every manufacturer has dreamed of an opportunity 
to build a plant for a given product with complete 
freedom as to layout and selection of equipment. 
It is not clear how much freedom of action was 
permitted in installations at the Ashland and De- 
troit plants of the Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. for 
making 40 mm. steel shell cases, but the results 
are models in the efficiency of extreme mechaniza- 
tion. 

The cases are made from 4% in. diameter disks 
of %-in. SAE 1025 steel plates. A cold-cupping 
operation, seven cold draws, heading and _ three 
tapers, with four intermediate annealing and trim- 
ming operations, are required. Serving the presses 
and furnaces performing these operations are miles 
of overhead monorail systems and belt, chain-on- 
edge and gravity roller conveyors. Another feature 
of these unusual plants is an exceptionally close 
tie-in with the steelmaker who supplies the plates. 

Plants which have demonstrated high efficiency 
on war jobs will afford valuable pointers for mechan- 
ization in peacetime manufacture. —p. 82 
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AID FOR RECONVERSION: Industrial 


corporations will improve their cash positions by 
an amount estimated at $5 billion as a result of 
the interim tax bill passed by Congress and await- 
ing the signature of the President. 

Provisions of the bill include an increase in the 
excess profits tax exemption from $10,000 to $25,- 
000, effective Jan. 1, 1946; permission to use the 
10 per cent tax credit on 1944 and subsequent taxes 
as current payment for taxes due; permission to 
convert postwar tax refund bonds representing cred- 
its for 1942 and 1943 into cash after Jan. 1, 1946; 
and speeding up refunds on operating losses, unused 
excess profits credits and recomputations on deduc- 
tions for amortization of war facilities built with 
private funds. 

This relief will 
by smaller companies. 


be appreciated, particularly 
At the same time, the ease 


with which this bill went through both houses 
reflects the present mood of Congress to assist in- 
dustry meet reconversion problems, 


—p. 51 









SIGNS OF THE TIMES: _ Belief persists 


on the West Coast that around Aug. 1 RFC will 
announce terms for refinancing the loan of $111 
million to Henry Kaiser on his Fontana works, It 
is indicated (p.52) that the loan may be written 
down by about $40 million. . . . Highlights in the 
week’s news in motordom were announcements of 
the entry of Mr. Kaiser into automobile manufac- 
turing and the revelation of General Motors’ plans 
for a “technical center.” A new company (p.53), 
to be known as the Kaiser-Frazer Corp., will manu- 
facture the Kaiser, a large, lightweight, low-priced 
car and the Frazer, a larger, medium priced auto- 
mobile. . . . The GM technical center, covering 
350 acres (pp. 64, 76), will consist of a 7-acre lake 
surrounded by a large administration building, re- 
search laboratories, process development, advanced 
engineering and other buildings. The entire lay- 
out will be outstanding in architectural conception. 
. New automobile models recently unveiled are 
the 1946 Oldsmobiles (p. 63) and the civilian jeep 
(p. 64) of Willys-Overland Motors. . .. The report 
on the guaranteed annual wage requested by the 
late President Roosevelt will not be forthcoming for 
a long time. The committee in charge of the re- 
port has engaged two economists to pursue studies 
of the problem (p. 55) who believe it will take from 
6 to 18 months to reach sound conclusions. ... A 
Lockheed engineer, talking to the Los Angeles 
Junior Chamber of Commerce (p. 70) envisioned a 
jet transport “traveling above the speed of sound, 
10 miles above the earth—no noise, no vibration, 
no sense of speed.” This plane, he said, will not 
be built immediately. It is “10 to 15 years away”. 
British steelmakers have launched a five-year 
modernization program (p. 54) which, if it survives 
the Laborites’ campaign promise to nationalize iron 
and steel, would increase steel ingot capacity 20 
per cent. The cost of the program is estimated at 
$480 million. . . . Meanwhile, reports from abroad 
hint that the Big Three, meeting in Potsdam may 
act favorably on a proposal (p. 55) to reduce Ger- 
many’s steelmaking capacity from an estimated 27 
million to 10 million tons annually. ... Editor E. C. 
Kreutzberg, reporting on impressions gained on an 
extensive tour of U. S. Navy bases in the Pacific 
(p. 75), says that standardization has made a great 
hit with servicemen. They will return home ardent 
exponents of the interchangeability of parts. 
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Inland “Flame Throwers” 
Help Make Better Steel 


mills, where slabs and blooms, at rolling 


Scarfing with oxy-acetylene is an important 
procedure at the Inland mill because it 
helps to assure a satisfactory surface. In 
some cases rolled forms, such as the blooms 
shown above, are hand scarfed before ship- 
ment. In other instances the steel is auto- 
matically scarfed while hot and while it is 
still in the mill. Examples of mechanical 


scarfing can be seen at the Inland blooming 


An Inland scarfer at work 
ona 12" x 12” bloom. 


heat, are scarfed by clusters of oxy-acety- 
lene torches. These then pass on to contin- 
uous sheet and strip mills. 

Scarfing is one of the many modern 
methods used by Inland to produce quality 
steels. 

Inland Steel Company, 38 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 3, II. 
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How Ryerson Assures 
Alloy Steel Quality 


Each alloy shipment is personally inspected and 
tagged as a part of a rigid quality control system, 
which we call the Ryerson Certified Steel Plan. 
This plan covers: selection of the individual heats 
of alloy steel, the testing of samples from each 
heat, the positive identification of every alloy 
bar with stamped heat symbol and painted color 
markings (or with metal tags), and a Ryerson 
Alloy Steel Report, which is sent with each ship- 
ment. This report shows complete test informa- 
tion for the particular heat of steel used in filling 
your order. It contains: chemical analysis, rec- 
ommended working temperatures, the Jominy 
hardenability results, and an interpretation of 


physical properties for 1, 2, 3 and 4 inch rounds 
quenched and drawn at 1000°, 1100° and 1200° F. 
The report serves as positive identification, a 
check on quality and as a guide to satisfactory 
heat treatment. 

The Ryerson Inspection Tag symbolizes the 
final culmination of our quality controls, because 
it places a personal responsibility on us for the 
fulfillment of every specification in your order. 
This is the Ryerson way of making sure that you 
get the right steel. Ryerson alloys all receive the 
same systematic care. Call Ryerson for alloy 
steels, or for any other type of steel, and be 
assured of uniform quality and prompt action. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston 
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Industry-sponsored Victory Gardens are contributing substantially to the nation’s larder. In 
the illustration above, employees of the Carnegie-lIllinois Steel Corp.’s Irvin works, in the 
background, are shown caring for 25 x 25 ft plots provided by the company 






ook to Manufacturing Industry for 
Aid in Boosting Food Production 


crease was attributable to greater acre- 


Feverish efforts being made to enlarge output of equipment 


for farms and food processing plants. More steel available. In- 


dustry-sponsored Victory Gardens contributing substantially 


to nation’s larder. European relief needs heavy 


SOME civilian belt tightening is in 
prospect over coming months. How 
many notches will have to be taken up 
will depend upon the success attending 
feverish efforts being expended to in- 
food production. For a _ food 
shortage is staring the world in the face 
necessitating conservation to a degree not 
required before. 

In his recent report as director of 
War Mobilization and  Reconversion, 
Fred M. Vinson attributed the tight 
situation in domestic food supply to four 
major factors: (1) Production will de- 
cline this year for the first time since 


crease 





the war began. (2) Military demand is 
still rising, particularly because supply 
lines to the Pacific are thus 
calling for more food to fill the “pipe 


longer, 


line.” (3) Relief needs in Europe are 
expanding sharply. (4) The United 
States ate too much in 1944 and the 
first half of 1945; at one time it ap- 


peared surpluses of some foods might de- 
velop, allocations to 
were increased beyond what subsequent 
production justified. 

Last year food production reached an 
all-time high, rising 38 per cent above 
the prewar average (1935-39). This in- 


hence consumers 





age, larger use of commercial fertilizer, 
mechanization of 
intensive 


farm 
cultivation. 


increased 
and 
Weather conditions, also, were favorable. 


opera- 
tions, more 
As a result, per capita food consumption 
was 10 per cent above the prewar av- 
erage, though some products, such as 
butter and beef, were at times in short 
supply. 

This year, per capita food supply for 
civilians is expected to fall from 5 to 7 
per cent below 1944. However, the to- 
tal will still be 2 to 4 per cent 
the prewar average, though the quantity 
available in the last six 


abov © 


months of the 
year will fall under the prewar average 
because, as Mr. Vinson said, “we ate a 
disproportionate share of our total sup- 
ply in the first six months.” 

Meat supply will be about 10 
per cent from last year largely because 


k produc- 


down 


of a 20 per cent drop in por 
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PERSPECTIVE ON FOOD 
Despite high exports and military allocations, civilian supply is still above 1935-39. 
1935-39 Civiien Consumption 5 
€ export 
1942 
1943 
1944 
104s ee 
Le] 25 75 100 125 
1935-39 CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION =100 
tion attributable to feed shortages. mestic production. Here, manufactur- 


Sugar will be tight, the supply of edible 
fats and oils is likely to be down 13 per 
cent this year. At the same time pro- 
duction of a number of important foods 
will be up compared with 1944, such 
as milk, fresh and frozen fish, and some 
fresh vegetables. Wheat crop is ex- 
pected to approximate last year’s record 
output but a drop of 500 million bushels 
in the corn crop has been predicted by 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. 

With liberated Europe in desperate 
need of food, relief must be forthcom- 
ing from this country if actual starvation 
is to be averted in that unhappy part of 
the world. Some European countries 
cannot even produce sufficient food for 
a meager subsistence diet for their 
people. Since the first of this year the 
rate of U. S. relief shipments to Europe 
has increased sharply, and while this 
country cannot be expected to feed the 
world, nevertheless, it is clear the burden 
of relief for the war devastated areas will 
rest largely with us until Europe is able 
to get back on her feet. Aside from 
humanitarian considerations, political ex- 
pediency dictates extension of relief to 
war-stricken areas on a broad scale. 

Naturally, one is prompted to ask what 
is being done to improve supplies. Here 
are some of the steps being taken: 
Food goals for 1946 are being set at con- 
tinued high levels; the War Production 
Board is increasing the flow of steel and 
other critical materials for the manufac- 
ture of farm machinery, food processing 
equipment and supplies; food handling 
facilities on the Pacific Coast are being 
enlarged and modernized to relieve ci- 
vilian food distribution in that area from 
the pressure of military shipments; the 
Foreign Economic Administration is in- 
tensifying its efforts to locate and utilize 
available supplies in other parts of the 
world; conservation is being encouraged 
on every hand. 

Chief hope for overcoming the prob- 
lem, however, rests in expanding do- 


ing industry is playing a major role 
through increased output of equipment 
and supplies for the farmer, the food 
processor and food handler. 

Despite curtailed steel and raw ma- 
terial supplies, labor shortages and other 
factors, production of farm machinery 
and equipment through the war years 
has been maintained at a_ substantial 
rate. Survey by the Cleveland Federal 
Reserve Bank points out that during 
1944 agricultural and machinery manu- 
facturers received an estimated 1,095,000 
tons of steel mill products. They re- 
ceived 713,000 tons and 570,000 
tons in 1943 and 1942, respectively. With 
the exception of 1941, states the bank, 
the steel shipped to farm equipment 
companies in 1944 was the largest ton- 
nage recorded since 1937. Peak in steel 
shipments to the industry was in 1929 
when a total of 2,100,000 tons was re- 
ceived. 


May Use 1,300,000 Tons 


Allocations of steel to the implement 
industry for the third quarter of 1945 
total 348,598 tons. The industry had 
requested 468,000 tons for the period. 
For the fourth quarter larger tonnage is 
expected to be made available to the 
industry since WPB order L-257 has 
been revoked, thus permitting buyers to 
obtain additional unrated steel. If this 
should work out in practice, it is be- 
lieved the industry’s 1945 consumption 
may approximate 1,300,000 tons. 

Efforts are being made to boost pro- 
duction of farm machinery and equip- 
ment 30 per cent above the levels sched- 
uled for the year Aug. 1, 1944, to July 


80, 1945. To attain this objective, ad- 


ditional manpower will be required as 
well as additional materials and com- 
ponents in quantities sufficient to meet 
the proposed schedules. 

WPB recently stated that only tractor 
production is approximately on schedule, 
while other items of farm machinery 


and equipment are anywhere from 7 to 
28 per cent behind schedule. 

Not only is additional farm machinery 
required to meet the demands of the 
food program, but replacements are 
urgently needed for worn-out food proc- 
essing machinery. 

WPB recently reported screened re- 
quirements for this type of machinery 
and equipment for the third and fourth 
quarters of 1945 and first and second 
quarters of 1946 have been estimated in 
dollar values at $120 million. The back- 
log of orders on the books of manu- 
facturers is approximately $70 million 
not including postwar orders. Deliveries 
are being made to the processors at the 
rate of a little less than $9 million per 
month, leaving a backlog of rated orders 
of approximately eight months. At this 
rate, the industry will fall short of the 
minimum essential requirements by more 
than $12 million. Increased production 
will be possible only if existing machin- 
ery plants are able to employ more 
skilled workers. The following indus- 
tries are reported particularly in need of 
help: Baking machinery, canning plant 
machinery, cereal manufacturing machin- 
ery, dairy and milk products plants ma- 
chinery, meat packing machinery and 
equipment, sugar mill processing equip- 
ment and machinery and animal, fish and 
vegetable oil machinery and equipment. 

Last week WPB granted increased au- 
thorization for production of food proc- 
essing machinery in the third and fourth 
quarters of 1945. 


Victory Garden Idea Spreads 


Manufacturing industry’s tremendous 
achievement during the war, building 
ships, tanks, guns, and other munitions, 
is well known, but its contribution in 
increasing the nation’s food supply 
through employee Victory Gardens has 
not received the notice it merits. To- 
day, near industrial plants all over the 
country, along railroad tracks, in back 
yards, vacant lots, industrial workers are 
producing vitally needed food. The 
garden idea has spread to every type of 
industry and business. 

Marvin Jones, recent War Food Ad- 
ministrator, summed up the industrial 
garden situation in a letter sent to Ed- 
ward J. Condon, president, National 
Victory Garden Institute. He wrote: 

“With more than 40 per cent of the 
nation’s fresh vegetables produced last 
year in Victory Gardens, you can ap- 
preciate the relief this gave our heavily 
taxed transportation system and the sav- 
ings in containers, paper and other criti- 
cal war materials used in the shipment 
of fruits and vegetables. The saving of 
transportation is extremely important, 
but it is only one of many obvious ad- 
vantages of Victory Gardens in the na- 
tional war effort.” 

From the time of its formation in 
1942, the National Victory Garden In- 
stitute has acted as a clearing house for 
information in setting up organizational 
work, furnishing posters and bulletins on 

(Please turn to Page 152) 
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MUNITIONS production in June con- 
1 re-finued its gradual decline from the 
inery March peak, the War Production Board 
yurth Feported last week. Total output, $4,- 
cond 285,000,000 (preliminary) was 7 per cent 
od in pelow May, more than half of the de- 
yack- line reflecting the fact there was one 
‘anu- fess working day in the month. 
illion } Total change from March, the last 
eries fnonth of full two-front war production, 
t the vas only 12 per cent, but if allowance 
| per fis made for a shorter month, the decline 
rders vas only about 9 per cent. 
this | Present schedules call for acceleration 
the ff the downtrend during the current 
more fuarter and then a slowing down in the 
ction fate of drop. However, with the pro- 
shin- Huction rate by December scheduled to 
more pe 32 per cent below March, the aver- 
\dus- fge decline for the remainder of the year 
d of Bwill be at approximately the $200 mil- 
slant fion-a-month rate of reduction in the 
shin- quarter just ended. 
ma- § June production had been scheduled 
and ffo fall 5 per cent from May, and out- 
juip- fput fell about 2 per cent short of sched- 
and file. Most of the shortages were in pro- 
ant. jams which are to go down much 
| au- urther. 
roc- | Employment dropped by 270,000 
urth workers from May to June, or about 3 
per cent. 
Most of the programs which were 
scheduled to increase did move up, 
dous but many of them failed to advance to 
ding he extent scheduled. 
ions, 
1 in MUNITIONS PRODUCTION—JUNE 
ly % Above or Below 
pp!) June Pre- ay June 
has liminary Actual Schedule 
To- Millions of 
Dollars 
the mgr er 1,034 —10 —3 
ee ips (Incl. Main- 
ack fF Getece oud Re- 
are § pair) 736 — 5 —l 
The P'2s and Fire 
© J} Control 194 —18 —3 
2 of Ammunition and 
Bombs 574 —16 —4 
tombat and Mo- 
Ad- f{ tor Vehicles 405 — 8 +8 
trial ommunication and 
¥ Electronic Equip- 
Ed- post m 297 — 5 353 
cee e equi t 
mal Frand eke. 1,045 + 1 —2 
Bs | Total Munitions . 4,285 — 7 —-2 
the Ff 
last || War contract cutbacks reported to the 
ap- VPB Production Readjustment Commit- 
vily fee: which reached a dollar value of $7,- 
ave 68,472,000 in May, fell to $3,478,591,- 
riti- $00 in June. For the first six months of 
ent #945, reductions in contracts processed 
of | nder PRC procedure totaled $16,300,- 
ant, 920,000 and affected nearly 2500 war 
ad- lants. 





While dollar volume of these cutbacks 
as shrunk, the impact is proportionately 
reater, PRC chairman John Martin said, 
cause almost all of them affect actual 
roduction. Whereas 31 per cent of 
mtracts cut back in April and 14 per 
ent in May were “paper,” or cancella- 
on of production that was scheduled 
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Munitions Output Cut in June; 
Cutbacks Down from May Total 


but not actually begun, the compar- 
able figure for June is only 5 per cent. 

About $2,204,135,000 worth of the 
June total represented reduction in 1945 
production and $1,274,456,000 in 1946 
schedules. Affected were 972 plants, of 
which 365 would release labor because 
of the June cutbacks to estimates given 
to PRC. 


Republic Steel To Expand 
Capacity for Cold-Rolled 


To meet anticipated substantial in- 
crease in demand for cold-rolled sheet 
and strip steel, Republic Steel Corp. has 
announced plans for expanding its ca- 
pacity at Cleveland. 

Expansion will take place at the 98- 
inch strip mill in the Upper Cuyahoga 


valley and will total almost 50,000 
sq ft of additional floor space and give 
Republic an added annealing capacity 
of 10,000 tons per month over its pres- 
ent capacity of 33,000 tons per month. 

Plans call for two separate extensions 
to the cold mill building to house coil and 
sheet annealing furnaces. The coil fur- 
nace building will be 105 x 240 ft and 
the sheet annealing extension will be 
105 x 120 ft. 

There will be seven coil annealing 
furnaces, each capable of handling stacks 
of coils 12 ft high, and two additional 
sheet annealing furnaces. 


CPRB Schedules Conference 
On Standards Unification 


A conference between the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain on 
unification of engineering standards and 
practice will be held in Ottawa, Canada, 
on Sept. 24, the Combined Production 
and Resources Board announced re- 
cently. 





Present, Past and Pending 


m@ DR. W. F. HESS AWARDED STEEL INSTITUTE MEDAL 
WasnHincton—American Iron & Steel Institute medal for 1944 was awarded last 
week to Dr. Wendell F. Hess, professor of metallurgical engineering, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., for his paper, “Recent Progress in the Scientific 
Application of Welding to Steel.” 


@ LABOR STRIFE INCREASING IN CHICAGO DISTRICT 

Cuicaco—Strike of 2000 members of International Molders & Foundry Workers’ 
Union (AFL) forced 39 foundries in this area to close down July 23. Strike of 
10,400 workers at Chrysler Corp.’s Dodge plant here Wednesday forced closing of 
its machine shop, reducing output of Superfortress engines. About 500 workers 
in Inland Steel’s tin mill are defying a union order to halt a strike begun last Tuesday. 


@ FOY AND FRANCIS LEAVING STEEL DIVISION, WPB 

WASHINGTON—Norman W. Foy, steel consultant to WPB Chairman J. A. Krug and 
former director, Steel Division, is leaving War Production Board. Harry M. Francis, 
deputy director of the division, also is leaving to return to American Steel & Wire Co. 


@ 3365 AUTOMOBILES DISAPPEARING DAILY FROM HIGHWAYS 
Detrorr—Between July 1, 1941, and July 1, 1944, total of 3,585,089 passenger cars 
disappeared from highways nationally, reports R. L. Polk & Co. Total U. S. 
passenger cars registered as of July 1, 1944, were 24,114,922. Daily rate of with- 
drawals is now 3365. 


@ REPLACEMENT STEEL RAIL OUTPUT DROPS BELOW SCHEDULE 
WaASHINGTON—Output of new replacement steel rails dropped below schedule for 
the first half of 1945 but total for the year is expected to equal the 1,900,000 tons 
produced in 1944. Freight car output for first half was 24,176 cars, with 47,164 
scheduled for 1945. 


@ SHEET, STRIP STEEL GROUP ADVOCATES VOIDING CMP 


WasHINcton—Members of Sheet and Strip Steel Industry Advisory Committee have 
informed WPB a substantial increase in types of sheet and strip steel most urgently 





needed for reconversion could be obtained through immediate elimination of the 
Controlled Materials Plan. 


@ STEEL CASTINGS SHIPMENTS DECLINE IN MAY 


WASHINGTON—Total shipments of steel castings declined 2 per cent in May to 186,376 
short tons compared with April and declined 11 per cent compared with May, 1944, 


reports Bureau of the Census. 














SURPLUS PROPERTY 





Sale of Leftovers 
ls Becoming Vast 


Army-Navy Liquidation 


outlines scope of problem of disposing of over- 
seas surplus, expected to embrace some 4 mil- 


lion different items. OPA 


to aid resellers determine price ceilings 


PROBLEM of disposing of surplus 
war materials is developing, as anti- 
cipated, into a vast and complicated 


merchandising job and is rapidly making 
the United States government the world’s 
largest dealer in general merchandise. 

In this country, thousands of surplus 
military items are being offered for sale 
in warehouses and showrooms from coast 
to coast. Practically anything, from mess 
kits to steel plants, from paper clips to 
and heavy 
will be 


ocean-going cargo vessels 
bombers havee been or 


placed on the block. 


soon 


Many of these items, which at first 
glance would appear to have little or 
no civilian use, are ingeniously con- 


verted into useful items. Snowshoes form 
unique cocktail tables; glider fuselages 
become tourist trailers, ammunition con- 
tainers become tool boxes, etc. To date 
about $150 million of surplus property 
has been sold. 

Even more complex than the task of 
disposing of surplus goods held in this 
country is that of selling surplus located 
outside the United States. Overseas sur- 
plus and residue disposal is being 
handled by the Army-Navy Liquidation 
Commission, headed by Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe, chairman of the board, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Philadelphia, and on leave 
as president, Scott Paper Co., Chester, 


Pa. In a recent statement to W. Stuart 
Symington, chairman of the Surplus 
Property Board, Mr. McCabe indicated 


the scope of the overseas surplus dis- 
posal problem. 

At present, Mr. McCabe points out, 
no accurate accounting of the amount 
of overseas surplus is possible, although 
the scope of the job is indicated by the 
fact that eventually it will embrace all 
the 4 million items it takes to fight a 
war—enough to fill 50 mail order cata- 
logs. 

“In determining disposal policies and 
procedures,” says Mr. McCabe, “we must 
bear in mind the following considera- 
tions: 

“Obtaining advantageous 


the most 


Commission 


chairman 


formulates program 


return for the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 


“Making no sale 
which might endan- 


ger the future peace 
of the world. 

“Seeing that 
plies sold overseas are 
not dumped on 
domestic markets. 

“Helping to develop 
our export market so 
as to contribute to 
more jobs in postwar America. 

“Recognizing economic conditions in 
the countries where surplus is located. 

“Decentralizing operations as to 
cut red tape and act without delay.” 

Where dollars or dollar exchange is 
available, the ANLC will sell as much 
surplus as possible for immediate cash 
payment. The availability of dollars in 
most countries where the surplus jis 
located is, however, limited and the ex- 
tent to which foreign currency will be 
accepted in payment will be a question 
of policy to be worked out by the Trea- 
sury and State Departments. 

“It is possible,” opines Mr, McCabe, 
“that rights and concessions — certain 
intangibles that will lead to trade de- 
velopments and friendlier relations with 
foreign countries — may prove to be of 
greater value than financial obligations 
that would have to be paid off over a 
period of years. Every proposal of this 
kind will be thoroughly considered and 
submitted as _ it to those United 
States agencies authorized to accept it.” 


sup- 


our 


SO 


arises 


American foreign policy dictates that 
munitions of war shall not fall into the 
hands of potential enemies. Only as the 
State Department and the military au- 
thorities concur will any arms, ammuni- 
tion and other weapons be sold to foreign 
countries. Most surplus of this type 
probably will never be offered for sale 
as such. 

Another consideration is the effect of 
sales abroad on our domestic economy. 
ANLC does not want to sell surplus over- 
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seas to be returned to this country and 
dumped on the domestic market if that 
is going to endanger jobs and business i1 ib 
postwar America. Ho 

At present the law and regulations 
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with minor exceptions, prohibit the re- The 


importation into the United States offs not 
surpluses purchased abroad, and _ th hich 
Customs Service is charged with enforc- ie op 
ing this provision. 
To assist in the recovery and rehabilif Rul 
tation of devastated countries, war surf >... 
; : Three 
plus materials will be used by govern; ea 
ae ales ¢ 
ment rehabilitation agencies where feas-§_ > 
: tis ' by OP. 
ible. This will reduce the demands o1 LR 
scarce shipping and supplies at homeg ~ ““ 
? ss OP eee + yyyj]|gTOSS-sta 
For the same reasons, war surpluses wi , 
;' é . Mark- 
be made available to American reli- d a 
, idec 
gious, educational and philanthropic in; 7 t 
a : ulars 
stitutions abroad. _ * 
“We, . ; ss “¢ 5 2. Re 
We also want to contribute, if poss it 
ble, to more jobs by helping Americaf, | 
° ° . , : lass Pp) 
companies build up their foreign mar: re 
kets,” says Mr. McCabe. “To accomplislff. cage 
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this, American firms have been given tht 
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opportunity to rebuy their trade-marked a 
products so that they will be in a posig,” if 

tion to protect their brands and to repait 
service and distribute their merchandis{§ % In 
in orderly fashion. reve ¢ 
“It is for this reason that our saleg lark-up 
principles must necessarily be flexiblemo*S di 
The details will have to be worked ougg Where 
by our field commissioners who are 0! vered 
the ground and know local conditions. sellers 
“One further aim is to dispose of ou! ntage 
hodity |} 
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have to be held abroad to warehouse and 
ruard them and to avoid further deteri- 
pration and loss of value. 

“Obviously, the field commissioners— 
ho will do the actual selling of surplus 
must have wide authority and inde- 
endence of action, to carry out their 
assignments within the framework of 
policies and procedures determined here 
Washington. 

“IT am happy to report that our pro- 
rram is under way. Field commissioners 
nd their staffs have been established in 
e Mediterranean Theater of Opera- 
ions, the European Theater of Opera- 
ons and the Persian Gulf areas. The 
ield commissioner for the Middle East- 
m theater has been appointed and will 
leave to begin disposal in that area.” 

To prevent excessive charges to con- 
mers for surplus goods offered for sale 
this country and at the same time 
0 provide resellers with simpler methods 
or figuring their ceiling prices, the Office 
f Price Administration has formulated 
program which will have a triple effect: 


1. Resellers no longer will be able to 
se the ceiling price of a “similar item,” 
hich in many cases has resulted in 
xcessive resale prices for war goods 
bought at low prices. 
2. The pyramiding of prices by “cross- 
team” sales among identical types of 
ellers, with a mark-up added each time, 
Will be checked. 
t 3. Resellers will find it easier to de- 
ry = ermine their ceiling prices, either be- 
if thai fore or after they buy the goods, by being 
Bble to find out auickly what their 
lollar-and-cent ceilings are or what 
nark-up they can use. 

The “similar item” method of pricing 
as not proved effective for surplus goods 
Which the government in some cases has 
old at extremely low prices. 


d_ the 
onfore- 
habilif Rules on “Cross-Stream” Sales 
ir sul 
overn 
| feas- 


ids on 


Three rules governing “cross-stream” 
ales are included in the order issued 
y OPA. 

ive 1. Resellers who have customarily sold 
>s will ross-stream may continue to do so at 
‘Mark-ups permitted by the order, pro- 
a ided they file a statement of the parti- 
ulars with the. regional OPA office. 





2. Resellers may split their mark-ups 
‘ith subsequent buyers of the same 


s 
age ided the final price to the next level of 
narkel ile is not higher than it would have 
. posi sg if there had been no cross-stream 
repailg 


andisfy 3: In exceptional cases, OPA may ap- 
grove cross-stream sales at customary 
ark-ups where necessary to get the 


sales soe 
ods distributed. 


exibles 
od oul Where surplus commodities are not 
re omevered by specific OPA regulations, 
sellers in most cases take their per- 
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sect y having the same general use that 
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Reconversion Tax Measure Worth 
$5 Billion to Business Approved 


AN INTERIM tax bill intended to give 
corporations a form of quick relief from 
wartime levies and to better their cash 
position for reconversion activities by 
more than $5 billion has been passed 
by Congress and is expected to be signed 
by President Truman. 


Principal consequences of the measure 
will be: 

1. Beginning with the 1946 tax year, 
excess profits tax exemption will be in- 
creased from $10,000 to $25,000. This 
will reduce the number of companies 
subject to the excess profits tax from 
about 31,000 to about 19,000 and will 
reduce the excess profits tax total by 
about $300 million. However, since the 
income exempted from this tax will be- 
come subject to normal and surtaxes, the 
net revenue loss is expected to be about 
$160 million. 

2. Ten per cent credit on the excess 
profits tax may now be used currently 
for tax liabilities of 1944 and subsequent 
years, so that corporations need not wait 
for refunds. This is estimated to mean 
about $1,540 million to corporations. 

8. Corporations may cash their post- 
war tax refund bonds, representing cred- 
its for the years 1942 amd 1943, after 
Jan. 1, 1946. This may amount to $1,300 
million. 

4. Refunds and carrybacks of net op- 


erating losses and unused excess profits 
credits will be speeded up, with benefits 
to business estimated at $1 billion. 

5, Refunds from recomputation of 
deductions for amortization of war facili- 
ties built by firms with their own funds 
will be hastened, with consequences to- 
taling another $1 billion. 

A primary purpose of the bill is to 
improve the cash position of small com- 
panies so that they more easily can 
finance their reconversion to civilian pro- 
duction. Larger corporations, however, 
also will gain some benefits from the new 
measure. 

Debate on the bill supplied a preview 
of some of the tax policies and battles 
of the future. Several representatives, 
for example, attempted to introduce 
amendments which would match corpo- 
rate tax relief with relief for personal 
income taxation. They sought to boost 
the personal exemption and even to re- 
move the tax entirely for workers with 
small incomes. This type of campaign 
is expected to be increasingly popular 
with some congressmen, although the ad- 
ministration has said it wishes to keep 
personal income taxes on a broad base, 
while easing corporate taxes in such a 
manner as to provide opportunity for full 
production and high levels of employ- 
ment. 


OPA Provides for Upward Price 
Adjustment in Warehouse Steel 


SOME price relief is afforded steel 
warehouses which have been forced to 
absorb an increase (with certain minor 
exceptions) in maximum mill prices for 
certain iron and steel products which 
became effective on May 23 (See 
STEEL, May 28, p. 73). Office of Price 
Administration issued last week amend- 
ment 32 to revised price schedule 49 
which provides for an upward adjust- 
ment of maximum prices in individual 
cases for warehouse products. 

Applications for individual price ad- 
justments must be submitted to OPA on 
form 674-2493, copies of which may be 
obtained from OPA, Metals Price Branch. 

Some sellers have applied, since May 
23, for individual relief on particular 
products on the ground that the mill in- 
creases either completely wiped out the 
warehouse spread or so reduced the mar- 
gin as to create an operating loss. Sched- 
ule 49 contained no adjustment pro- 
vision until the present amendment was 
issued which enabled OPA to grant any 
relief under such conditions to these re- 
sellers. 





The adjustment provision will permit 
OPA to grant to an individual reseller 
an upward adjustment of his maximum 
price on a product or line of products by 
the amount of any industry-wide increase 
granted to his producer source of supply. 
The seller’s resulting percentage margin 
cannot exceed, however, the heavy line 
operating 
cost as a percentage of total sales for 
the most recent calendar year (18% per 
cent in 1944, based upon information 
presently available to OPA). Further- 
more, the adjusted margin cannot exceed 
either the margin enjoyed by the seller 
for that product under normal marketing 
conditions, or that seller’s total operat- 
ing expenses as a percentage of his total 
sales in the most recent annual ac- 
counting period. 

Where the adjustment by the full 
amount of the industry-wide mill in- 
crease would raise the seller’s margin 
above any one of these three factors, the 
adjustment would be limited to an 
amount sufficient to bring the margin 
only up to the lowest of the three. 
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Writedown of $40 Million 


RFC refinancing terms thought 
likely to be made known around 
Aug. |. Kaiser pushing proposed 
western steel syndicate. Indus- 
trialist declines to discuss in de- 
tail his postwar plans for the 
manufacture of various products 


SAN FRANCISCO 

PROSPECTS are Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. terms for refinancing the 
loan to Henry Kaiser on his steel plant 


at Fontana, Calif. will be announced 
around Aug. 1. 
Indications are the agreement, be- 


lieved to have been reached at recent 
conferences in Washington, will result 
in a writedown of about $40 million in 
the original loan of $111 million. 

Mr. Kaiser is reported to have ac- 
quired rights to new iron ore properties 
in California recently, strengthening the 
view that an agreement has been reached 
on Fontana. 

Meanwhile, there has been no an- 
nounced change in disposal plans for the 
Geneva Steel plant in Utah. The Office 
of Defense Plants said it had received 
“no firm offers” for the purchase of 
Geneva, although conversations had been 
held with representatives of U. S. Steel 
Corp. and Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
among others. 

report of a 
subcommittee, 


According to a _ recent 
Senate Military Affairs 
further information must be obtained be- 
fore a disposal plan can be announced. 


“This plan must set forth with definite- 
ness what disposal of the key govern- 
ment-owned plants is recommended,” 
the report said. “The plan must be pre- 
pared in advance of disposal and on the 
basis of the objectives of the Surplus 
Property Act, It must not be confined to 
a mere listing of bids which may have 
been received and then suggest in each 
instance a choice of the lesser evil.” 


Kaiser Syndicate Discussed 


Mr. Kaiser, by means of press con- 
ferences and speeches, is keeping alive 
active discussion of his proposal to form 
a “Kaiser Syndicate” of western interests 
for the purpose of financing lease and 
operation of the Geneva plant in con- 
junction with Fontana and other western 
metal companies. However, at this writ- 
ing, he has received no answer from the 
RFC regarding the proposal. 

With regard to the Kaiser-proposed 
tie-up between his syndicate, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. and Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Co., Charles Allen Jr., chairman of 
the board of Colorado Fuel & Iron, said 
that he had discussed with Mr. Kaiser 





“the possibilities of their working to- 
gether.” 

Mr. Kaiser declined to discuss in de- 
tail postwar activities in the manufacture 
of various articles that have been associa- 
ted with his name, as well as related 
business expansions in industry such as 
steamship lines, at an interview in Los 
Angeles last week. 

He declared that future programs 
hinge upon the outcome of his current 
organization of a syndicate just formed 
to expand western steel manufacturing. 
A. P. Giannini, of the Bank of America, 
he said had accompanied him on a trip 
to the Fontana mill but added that Mr. 
Giannini “promised nothing” pending out- 





come of Kaiser negotiations on full ac- 
quisition of the properties. 

He described his proposals in general 
terms of a “Rocky Mountain arsenal’ 
capable of producing and fabricating an) 
and all articles in any and all metals “for 
use either in peace or war.” 





At one point Mr. Kaiser interruptedf 
the interview to telephone J. B. Ordway,}} 
general manager of the Fontana plant 1 
for figures showing the condition of busi-} 
ness there. Backlog of orders, it was re-f 
ported, will keep production at peak 
levels until the first of next year. 

“The majority of our Fontana business 
now is for fabricators and manufacturers 
jobbers,” Mr. Kaiser said. “Very little ig 
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Fontana Steel Loan 





Kitchen ranges are unloaded at Los Angeles after shipment by air 
from Chicago in a joint research project conducted by American 
Airlines and Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


represented by direct government pur- 
chases. The merchant bar mill is 90) days 
behind in deliveries.” 

Quoting key figures which he said ap- 
plied to the postwar steel industry in 
the West, Mr. Kaiser asserted that ore 
is delivered at eastern mills for $4 to 
$6. a ton while at Fontana the average 
cost is $3. He disclosed that his com- 
pany has reason to believe that a body of 
high grade ore lies in San Bernardino 
county within 100 miles of the Fontana 
plant and that drilling tests point to a 
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known 100 million-ton deposit, with esti- 
mates ranging far above that amount. 

Deploring what he termed “false re- 
ports” being circulated by enemies of 
steel industrialization in the West, Mr. 
Kaiser said: “Some have been saying that 
Henry Kaiser knows nothing about build- 
ing ships and nothing about making steel, 
that he is neither a steel man nor a ship- 
builder. I answer this by pointing out 
that our company has made good steel 
and good ships and has shown a fair 
profit in so doing.” 


Replying to a question as to what the 
mark-down should be. in appraising the 
Fontana plant, he said he believed it 
should be $40 million, making the plant 
worth about $65 million, and he indi- 
cated this figure is included in recom- 
mendations already made by the newly 
formed syndicate. It will require, he 
said, about $40 million to convert the 
plant to peacetime production. 


Kaiser, Frazer To 
Build Two New Cars 


FORMATION of a corporation to 
build two new automobiles was an- 
nounced last week by officials of the 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. on the West Coast 


and Graham-Paige Motors Corp., De- 
troit. 

The company, to be known as the 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp., will have Henry 


J. Kaiser as chairman and Joseph W. 
Frazer, head of Graham-Paige, as presi- 
dent and general manager. Company 
will have a capitalization of five million 
shares of $1 par value. 

One of the new cars will be called 
the Kaiser and is described as a large, 
lightweight, low-priced automobile to be 
built on the Pacific Coast at a location 
not yet announced. 

The second will be called the Frazer 
and will be a larger, medium-priced car 
built in Detroit. 

Kaiser officials said present plans call 
for the manufacture and delivery of 
the low-priced Kaiser early next year. 
Several types and models are being 
tested but Kaiser officials have not re- 
vealed any particular innovations or cost 
estimates. 

Directors of the new corporation will 
include: L. Boyd Hatch, Atlas Corp., 
New York; Oswald L. Johnson of Simp- 
son, Thatcher & Bartlett, New York; 
Walter Bienecke, president, John C. 
Paige & Co., New York; E. E. Trefethen 
Jr., vice president, and G. G. Sherwood, 
treasurer of the Kaiser Co.; and R. L. 
Bridges, San Francisco. 


Reconversion of Industry 
On Coast Seen Delayed 


Rapid of Far Western 
industry to civilian production is un- 
likely, the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco states in an analysis of current 
and industrial trends, 


reconversion 


business 

Cutbacks of war contracts following de- 
feat of Germany have been smaller, except 
in aircraft, than was expected. Employ- 
ment in West Coast aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing plants is scheduled to decline fur- 
ther, but transfer of the major war 
effort to the Pacific theater is expected to 
increase the other western 
industries. 


pressure on 





FOREIGN TRADE 





Government Acts 
To Foster Trade 
In Postwar Era 


Recent congressional action 
prepares for immediate ef- 
forts to promote exporting 
and importing 


RECENT actions by Congress, ex- 
tending the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, approving the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments, and increasing the capitalization 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, have pretty well cleared the deck for 
immediate action by our government in 
making needed postwar trade arrange- 
ments with other countries. 


The only important action not yet ta- 
ken is passage of the Fulbright bill which 
would repeal the Johnson Act ban on 
making private loans to foreign nations in 
default on their debts in this country. 
However, this lack is not regarded as 
serious since the legislation approving the 
International Bank and increasing the 
lending power of the Export-Import 
Bank carries provisions giving the Bretton 
Woods signatories access to our capital 
markets, 


The increase in the Export-Import 
Bank's capital from $700 million to $3.5 
billion clears the way for immediate fi- 
nancing of a large amount of business 
which foreign buyers are eager to place 
in the United States, including particular- 
ly heavy machinery needed by the 
U. S. S. R. and other countries for the 
manufacture of many kinds of consumer 
goods. The Export-Import Bank already 
is receiving loan applications from ex- 
porters, manufacturing exporters and rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments or 
private interests abroad. 


Vast Business Sighted 


It was estimated by Foreign Economic 
Administrator Leo T, Crowley, when he 
recently testified before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, that Russian 
trade credits alone would come to around 
$1 billion. Making allowance for the needs 
of other countries, he estimated that the 

2.8 the bank’s capital 
would be sufficient to take care of foreign 
trade credit needs only for a 12-month 
period at most. In other words, a vast 
amount of business is in sight. 


increase in 


The State Department is planning to 
go to work immediately to exercise some 
of the power given it in the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act extension to 
reduce tariffs by up to 50 per cent of the 
rates existing on Jan. 1, 1945. The plan 
initially is to use this increased bargaining 
power to wipe out British Empire dis- 





Recent congressional actions have fairly well cleared the decks for 
postwar foreign trade arrangements 


criminations against the United States 
and thus get our exporters in a position 
to do business in large volume with Great 
Britain and Canada. 

It is expected also that no time will be 
lost in arranging new trade treaties with 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, Tur- 
key, Sweden, Switzerland and most of the 
American republics. 

Under the Bretton Woods agreement 
act, the State Department is prepared to 
arrange United States membership in the 
proposed International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

But the process will take some time 
as the fund and the bank cannot be 





nuking 


organized immediately. 

In keeping with the general American 
desire to remove all possible barriers to 
the development of foreign trade, the 
War Production Board has ruled that ma- 
chinery and other American goods ur- 
gently needed for the rehabilitation of the 
industries of Russia, Great Britain and 
other countries may have a rating in the 
new MM band recently assigned to cover 
urgent military requirements. Exporters 
and exporting manufacturers, as well as 
purchasing representatives of foreign 
governments or private jnterests abroad, 
may apply to the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration for MM ratings on specific 
orders. 


British Steel Industry Launches Five-Year 


Modernization Program Costing $480 Million 


FIVE-YEAR modernization program 
designed to increase steel ingot produc- 
tion capacity by 20 per cent, has been 
launched by the British iron and _ steel 
industry, it was announced in London 
last week by Sir John Doncanson, com- 
mercial and technical director, British 
Iron & Steel Federation. It is estimated 
the expansion will cost in excess of $480 
million. 

During the war the British industry 
produced and handled 86 million tons 
of steel, of which 14 million tons were 
imported. A 20 per cent increase is ex- 
pected to raise potential British capacity to 
around 17 million tons. 

Some of the work already has been 


started, but the entire project has not 
yet been approved by the government 

The overall program calls for re- 
building or replacing of nearly a third 
of the industry’s 98 blast furnaces. Plans 
under study call for construction of new 
coke ovens at a of $26 million 
19 new blast furnaces costing $76 mil 
lion, new melting 
million; replacement and_ reconstruction 
of rolling mills, including installation 
of new continuous hot strip mills in 
South Wales at a cost of $132 million. 
and ancillary processes costing $70 million 

Work has been started on the building 
of four blast furnaces and the replace 
ment of coke ovens in Scotland and on 


cost 
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GUARANTEED WAGE 





the northeast coast. However, the over- 
all steel plant modernization program, 
it is said, will move ahead slowly for 
some time. In the Midlands an expan- 
sion of open-hearth capacity is under- 
way, which, when completed, will add 
100,000 tons of ingot capacity yearly for 


‘Ithe production of special tube steel, 


The British steel industry is devoting 
especial attention to the housing program 
which has priority in Britain. New steel 
facilities for production of the most 
modern hot-rolled sections for window 
casements, and new mills for rolling 
planned. 
Steps also are underway looking to- 
ward the enlargement of capacity and 
complete mechanization of 28 foundries 
to meet the demand for castings for 
such items of home equipment as bath- 
tubs and kitchen hardware. Construction 
of new sheet mills to provide sheets for 
the motor car industry is projected. 


German Steel Capacity Cut 
To 10 Million Tons Seen 


Reports received here last week from 
London were to the effect the Big Three, 
meeting in Berlin, would act favorablv 
upon a proposal to reduce German steel- 
making capacity from an estimated 27 
million tons to 10 million tons of ingots 
annually, 


According to the reports, the program 
worked out for Germany involves the 
dismantling of two out of every three 
steel furnaces and most of the rolling 
mills; also reducing the Hermann Goer- 
ing works to only 25 per cent of its 
original size. The objective of those in 
charge of the German economic pro- 
gram, it is said, is to gear the country’s 
steel production to the needs of an 
agricultural society. 


“More Power to America” 
Plan Launched by GE 


A long-range program calling for 
unified action by electric power com- 
panies, machinery manufacturers, and 
electrical manufacturers and designed to 
accelerate the mechanization and electri- 
fication of postwar industry and farming 
has been announced by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., through Presi- 
dent C. E. Wilson. 


Labeled the “More Power to Amer- 
ica” plan, the program comprehends 





oer 


many months of research field investiga- 
tion, analysis by GE research engineers, 
and co-operation by representatives of 
other industries. During the past several 
months the program has been presented 


} informally to many interested groups. 


Put into action widely, the program 


i would facilitate the reconversion of in- 





dustry on a soundly engineered basis, to 
insure costs that will enable businesses 
to compete successfully in the domestic 
and export markets. 
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Two Economists Appointed To 
Study Guaranteed Wage Problem 


THE GUARANTEED wage = study 
which the late President Roosevelt as- 
signed to the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Board has been placed in the 
hands of two experienced economists 
who believe it will take them anywhere 
from 6 to 18 months to reach any sound 
conclusions. 

As announced by Eric Johnston, chair- 
main of the Guaranteed Wage Subcom- 
mittee of the board’s advisory committee, 
the economists are Murray Latimer, chair- 
man of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
and Arthur S. Meyer, formerly chairman 
of the New York state Board of Mediation 
and in recent years chairman of numerous 
labor board panels. Mr. Latimer, who 
formerly taught economics at Harvard, 
and who will continue as chairman of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, will organize 
a staff to approach the problem through 
research studies, Mr. Meyer will head 
a Conference Division to hold sessions 
with groups to examine all possibilities. 

In undertaking the study, said Mr. 
Johnston, Messrs. Latimer and Meyer 
will concern themselves primarily with 
the problem of leveling off economic 
cycles so as to permit continuity of em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Johnston stressed the fact that no 
compulsory system of guaranteed wages 


is contemplated and pointed out that 
there is general agreement between in- 
dustry, labor and other circles that con- 
tinuity of employment is good for the 
economy. 

He also stressed that the study is being 
approached in the belief that continuity 
of employment will require an expanding 
economy. There is no intention, he de- 
clared, to devise any scheme under which 
employees would be paid for work not 
done. 

The issue, he told a press conference, 
first was raised in the steel wage case 
when the War Labor Board refused to 
rule on the issue due to lack of informa- 
tion, and suggested that the President 
appoint a special committee to study the 
problem. Since then the guaranteed wage 
has been asked in many wage cases. 

Mr. Meyer said that a study of the 
guaranteed wage problem automatically 
will include a study of postwar wage 
rates. 

In addition to the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Board study which is 
being undertaken entirely for the govern- 
ment, Mr. Johnston said that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, of which 
he is president, also is launching a sepa- 
rate study of its own on the guaranteed 
wage problem. 





expected. 


and one in Detroit. See page 53. 


in Congress. Several bills pending. 


taining individual adjustments. 
tion in some types of civilian goods. 


See page 82. 


TRANSITION TOPICS 





WESTERN STEEL— Markdown of $40 million in Fontana Steel loan 


Terms for refinancing may be announced soon. 


AUTOMOBILES—New company, representing Graham-Paige and Kaiser 


interests, reveals plans to build two new postwar cars, one on West Coas* 


RESEARCH— National policy to encourage scientific research gains favor 


mendations for National Research Foundation. 


RECONVERSION PRICING— Manufacturers provided method for ob- 


New OPA orders clear way for resump- 


MODEL PLANTS— Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co.’s well planned layout 


of modern metalworking tools and handling equipment one day will be 
available for normai pursuits. Many new ideas incorporated in model plants 
like these may be studied with profit by management planning reconversion. 


“ne nage 52 
See page 52. 


Dr. Vannevar Bush outlines recom- 
See page 56, 


See page 60. 





DIE CASTING DESIGN—From now on designers of non-military prod- 
ucts will become increasingly engrossed in selection of material and manu- 
facturing process, essential factors in the overall design problem. Those 
who have chosen die casting as their production medium may find helpful 
the fundamental data compiled by technical staff of New Jersey Zinc Co. 
See page 104, 
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Creation of Scientific Research 
Agency Under Study by Congress 


Permanent national foundation to place research contracts 
with and award grants to colleges, universities and research 


organizations gains favor. 


Several bills pending. Action 


probable after summer recess ends 


CREATION of a national scientific 
research agency by congressional action 
before the end of the calendar year ap- 
pears likely. Much preliminary work 
has been done, several bills are before 
Congress and a number of reports on 
the subject have been made. 

The agency to be created probably 
will be empowered to place research 
contracts with and award grants to col- 
leges, universities and research organi- 
zations and probably will be backed by 
a liberal appropriation. 

Momentum to the movement for the 
creation of such an agency was gained 
this month through a report submitted to 
the White House by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
director, Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, in which was recom- 
mended establishment of a National Re- 
search Foundation to encourage re- 
search in the following fields: Medical, 
natural sciences, national defense, sci- 
entific personnel and education, and 
publications and scientific collaboration. 


Compromise Bill Expected 


Among the bills now pending before 
Congress is the Kilgore bill of the 78th 
session which was reintroduced this ses- 
sion in revised form. It is aimed at 
meeting the country’s scientific research 
needs for peacetime as well as military 
purposes. Other bills pending in the 
Senate are the Byrd, Magnuson and Ful- 
bright bills, while in the House there 
is the May bill. Detailed study of these 
bills may be begun in September and 
certainly not later than October, with a 
view to writing a measure which will 
compromise existing differences of opin- 
ion. 

Before final legislation can be draft- 
ed three sets of controversies will have 
to be resolved. One is between the 
Army and Navy. The second is between 
the “brass hats,” as the Army and Navy 
are bracketed, and Congress in general. 
The third is between congressmen who 
now hold various opinions as to how the 
scientific research show should be con- 
ducted. 

At present the Army favors the May 
bill and the Navy favors the Byrd bill. 
Prevailing sentiment among interested 
congressmen appears to be against the 
May bill for the reason that it would 
put the research program under the direc- 
tion of the National Academy of Sciences, 
which organization is not accountable 


to Congress or to the President. Of the 
two bills, the Byrd bill appears to be 
more acceptable for the reason that it 
would create a new body, the Research 
Board for National Security, which 
would be accountable to Congress as 
well as to the President. 

Both bills, in the opinion of many 
congressmen, are deficient because they 
are concerned chiefly with the scientific 
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research work to promote our military 
security. These congressmen are heartily 
in favor of a continuing research program 
to insure military security but they want 
a law that will accomplish not only this 
objective but the equally important one, 
as they see it, of providing for research 
work that will be needed to bring about 
new activities and new products needed 
to permit realization of the current “full 
employment” goal in the postwar era, 

The main quarrel between military 
leaders on the one hand and members of 
Congress on the other is due to the fear 
of the former that military scientific work 
will suffer if it is to be wrapped in 
the same package with research aimed 
at promoting our general economic ac- 
tivity and employment. They remember 
the difficulties they had in getting money 
to support their programs before this 
war and they want a law which will keep 
military scientific research independent 
of other research. 

Still another angle is their fear that 


military scientific secrets might not bé, 
as well guarded by a civilian ageng 
as by one whose members were appoint 
ed by and strictly accountable to th 
Army and Navy. 

A feature of the May and Byrd bill 
which has been especially criticized, 
of late is that they would put researclf, 
work for national security under group 
rather than under individuals. The sitf. 
uation which caused President Truman t 
urge a one-man instead of a three-mar 
control over surplus property disposa 
has made a deep impression and many 
congressmen feel that the delegation o 
authority over our scientific researc! 
program should be vested in a singl4) 
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of Scientific Research, but objections t 
giving birth to still another government! 
agency are met in part by putting the 
new bureau into the existing Department 
of Commerce. The present National In- 
ventors Council and the Office of Pro- 
duction Research and Development of 
the War Production Board would be 
transferred to the bureau with all their 
records. The bureau would be run by 
a single administrator who would be 
empowered to call on the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. One of his princi- 
pal duties would be to find ways and 
means of benefiting private industry and 
the public through utilization of inven- 
tions and discoveries resulting from fed- 
erally financed research work. 


Kilgore and Fulbright Bills 


The Fulbright bill, however, does not 
define the government’s responsibility 
over scientific research work in_ the 
nation in general, and it does not pro- 
vide any appropriation for such work 
Although it is incomplete, therefore, it 
apparently would provide a good work. 
ing arrangement within the scope of a 
larger measure such as the revised Kil- 
gore bill. 

The Kilgore bill would place scien- 
tific research under a National Science 
Foundation headed by a single director 
who could not pass the buck when called 
on for a report either by Congress or 
the President. Developed after long 
study by the War Mobilization Subcon- 
mittee of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, it aims to provide for all 
scientific research needs, including those 
of the general public in times of peace, 
as well as those of military security. The 
purposes, as reported to the Senate 
when the bill was placed in the hopper 
are to: 

“1—Provide for an increase, above 
the prewar level, in the government: 
support of research and development of 
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activities in fields that are predomi- 
nantly in the public interests, notably 
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medical 


and 


genchare, and the basic sciences. 
ra “2__Provide for an efficient formula- 
0 [ 


tion and co-ordination of all federally 
supported research and development 


he ten. utilizing as far as possible the 


existing resources of public and private 


earclesearch organizations, particularly non- 


profit educational institutions and re- 
search foundations. 


“3—Stimulate a general expansion 


“mal, research and development by private 
POSH canizations and_ institutions. 

many “4-——Promote a wide flow of scientific 
Mn and technical information to industry 
Carchand agriculture and business, particu- 
ing larly small enterprises. 
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“5—Encourage the rapid introduc- 
tion and full use of scientific discoveries 
and the most advanced techniques and 
inventions. 

“The foundation,” said the report, 
“should not itself, as a general rule, per- 
form any research or development work. 
Instead, it should make funds for this 
purpose available to other organizations, 
public or private, who are already staffed 


menor equipped to do so.” 
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While the bill gives the director power 
to spend appropriated funds on such 
research work as his own judgment ap- 
proves, it gives him such leeway only 
on 40 per cent of his appropriation. It 
is stipulated that three categories re- 
ceive 60 per cent of the total; national 
national health and advance- 
ment of the basic sciences each would 
get 20 per cent. 


Crucial Point Reached 


The report recites what scientific re- 
search work contributed to the winning 
of the war and declares: “We cannot 
afford to slacken our efforts in the fight 
for peacetime prosperity and permanent 
security . . . Because science is decisive, 
both in war and peace, we must provide 
for it systematically within the regular 
framework of the government. We stand 
at a crucial point in the promotion of 
science in the United States.” 

Basic research, the foundation of all 
applied science, the report said, has been 
done in this country largely through pri- 
vate philanthropy. “But private funds 
have not been adequate, and there is 
little prospect that they will increase 
in the future. Furthermore, they have 
covered only a scattered selection of 
fields. We have depended in the past 
very heavily on the basic research done 
in Germany with the support of the Ger- 
man government. It is quite clear that 
we can no longer rely upon Germany 
for basic or applied research. Here- 
after we must rely on ourselves.” 

No attempt is made in the Kilgore bill 
to suggest the amount of appropriation 
needed to implement the program. The 
committee report made it clear the esti- 
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mate of funds needed can be made only 
after the scope of the work has been 
decided. 

The report of Dr, Bush of the OSRD 





is being studied carefully by interested 
members of Congress and in general its 
recommendations are regarded _ highly. 

Dr. Bush would have Congress create 
a National Foundation authorized to 
place contracts for scientific research 
work, grants to cover scholarships and 
fellowships, and jn general to develop 
and promote a national policy for scien- 
tific research and _ scientific education, 








CASPER W. OOMS 
Newly sworn in as commissioner 


of patents, Mr. Ooms is shown 
after taking the oath of office. 
He succeeds Conway P. Coe, who 
resigned. 











“to support basic research in nonprofit 
organizations, develop scientific talent in 
American youth and support long-range 
research on military matters.” 

Dr. Bush runs counter to some strong 
congressional views as to the govern- 


ment’s interest in patents that would 
result from  government-financed _ re- 
search. “To protect the public interest,” 


he says, “the government would receive 
a royalty-free license for governmental 
purposes under any patents resulting 
from work financed by the foundation. 
“But,” he says, “there should be no obli- 
gation on the research institution to pat- 
ent discoveries made as a_ result of sup- 
port from the foundation. There should 
certainly not be any absolute require- 
ments that all rights in such discoveries 
be assigned to the government, but it 
should be left to the discretion of the 
director and the interested 
whether in special cases the public in- 
terest requires such assignment.” 


division 


The director, Dr. Bush advises, should 
be chosen by nine members “selected 
by the President on the basis of their 
interest in and capacity to promote the 
purposes of the foundation, and not oth- 
erwise connected with the government, 
and not representative of any special in- 
terest.” This concept is counter to what 
seems to be the prevailing thought in 


Congress, that there should be one-man 
control, 


The foundation, Dr. Bush goes on, 
would have five divisions to specialize on 
medical research, natural sciences, na- 
tional defense, education of scientific 
personnel and research, and publications 
and scientific collaboration. This view, 
of including military scientific research 
along with all other scientific research, 
as indicated above, goes counter to the 
often repeated recommendations of Army 
and Navy spokesmen. 

Dr. Bush might also encounter some 
objections in other directions. For in- 
stance, the foundation, he says, should 
be authorized to “make, amend or modi- 
fy contracts of all kinds with or without 
legal considerations and without perfor- 
mance bonds.” Advance payments, he 
says, should be allowed in the director’s 
discretion and “finally, the normal vouch- 
ering requirements of the General Ac- 
counting Office with respect to detailed 
itemization or substantiation of 
ers submitted under contracts 
should be relaxed for research contrac- 


V ouch- 


cost 


tors.” 

To make it obtain the 
services of men of great competence and 
experience, the foundation should be 
able to engage men without preventing 


possible to 


them from simultaneously engaging in 
private and gainful employment “with 
the exception that no compensation for 
such employment is received from any 
profit-making institution which receives 
funds from the foundation or the divi- 
sion of the foundation with which the 
individual is concerned.” 
In general, says Dr. Bush, the re- 
search sponsored by the National Foun- 
dation “should be conducted on an ac- 
tual without profit to the 
institution receiving the con- 
tract or grant.” 


cost basis. 


research 


Research Incentives Required 
The 
Bush, should provide suitable incentives 
to industry to conduct research “(a) by 
clarification of present uncertainties in 
the internal revenue code in regard to 
the deductibility of research and devel- 
opment expenditures as current charges 
against net income, and (b) by strength- 
ening the patent system so as to elimi- 
nate uncertainties which now bear heav- 


government, recommends Dr. 


ily on small industries.” 

Dr. Bush estimates roughly that the 
foundation should be permitted to spend 
around $33 million in the first year, go- 
ing up gradually to around $122 mil- 
lion in the fifth year and thereafter at 
the latter figure annually. 

Since World War I, he said, millions 
of people have found employment in in- 
dustries that did not then exist—radio, 
air conditioning, rayon and_ synthetic 
fibers, and plastics. “These things do 
not mark the end of progress—they are 
but the beginning if we make full use 
of our scientific 





resources.” 
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Close-up of the milling equipment de- 
scribed on the opposite page. Rods pro- 
truding from the fixture are handles of 
cam clamps which hold the parts in 
position for milling. The machine is a 
CINCINNATI No. 2-24 Automatic Cam 
Controlled Rise and Fall Miller. 








This simplified sketch shows how the part is 
milled. The cam mounted on the circular milling 
attachment, and the roller affixed to the spindle 
carrier, synchronize the rise and fall of the 
cutter with the rotation of the attachment. 
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The combination of a CINCINNATI No. 2-24 
Automatic Cam Controlled Rise and Fall Miller, 
with a Cincinnati engineered Power Feed Circu- 
lar Milling Attachment and Fixture, make easy 
work of a tricky milling job. The operation con- 








sists of milling grooves in top and bottom of 
piston ring segments. All movements of the ma- 
chine and attachment are synchronized, and the 
entire procedure is automatic and continuous. 
@ The fixture, mounted on the circular milling 
attachment, has six stations, and as milling pro- 
gresses on one part, the operator unloads and 
loads each station as it comes around to his work- 
ing position. This is accomplished by simply 
releasing and tightening the cam clamps, handles 
of which protrude above the fixture as shown in 
the illustration. There is no interruption in pro- 

CINCINNATI No. 2-24 Automatic Rise and 
duction. Q The entire setup was developed by Fall Miller. Catalog M-909-1, containing 
our Application Engineers. They will be glad to complete information and specifications, will 
talk to you about more practical and economical mpage cnn he eames mae 
ways of handling your difficult milling operations. for Mechanical Industries. 
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RECONVERSION PRICING 





Manufacturers Provided Method for 
Obtaining Individual Adjustments 


OPA issues three new orders, clearing way for production of 


many types of civilian goods. They provide prompt action on 
pricing applications of large firms and permit small firms to 
start selling 15 days after they have filed their prices 


PHREE pricing orders clearing the way 
for manufacturers reconverting to pro- 
duction of many types of civilian goods 
have been announced by the Office of 
Price Administration, These orders carry 
out one part of the reconversion pricing 
program announced May 11. 

Che basic part of this program provides 
for industry-wide review of existing ceil- 
ing prices of reconversion products, most 
of which were set in 1942; the other ma- 
jor part provides methods by which in- 
dividual reconverting firms can get indi- 
vidual price adjustments rapidly. 

The orders permit small firms to start 
selling 15 days after they have filed 
their prices with OPA and provide larger 
firms with machinery for prompt action 
on their for approval of 
prices of civilian goods which may be 
made as rapidly as materials and man- 
power can be freed from war produc- 
tion 

“OPA’s program is very flexible,” OPA 
Deputy Administrator Brownlee | said. 
“Every manufacturer now has a ceiling 
price—usually set in 1942—at which he 
can begin production immediately without 
consulting OPA. But where certain costs 
have gone up to extent that 
to maintain ceiling prices would delay 
production, OPA is ready to take im- 
mediate steps to remove the price im- 
pediment. We are providing quick and 
practical methods for making necessary 
individual ceiling price adjustments. 

“We are confident that our program 
provides the basis for good profits 
production gets rolling. At the 
same time, this program maintains our 
guard against the inflation of prices and 
operating costs which ultimately led to 
the destruction of so many businesses and 
jobs after the last war and delayed suc- 
cessful reconversion for two years.” 

All applications for individual price 
adjustments will be filed in OPA district 
offices. Authority to make decisions in 
most cases has been delegated to re- 
gional offices and to many district offices 
located in key manufacturing areas. In- 
dustry-wide price reviews and individual 
adjustment cases for some large firms 
will be handled by the national office 
in Washington. 

Industry-Wide Pricing: Review of exist- 
ing prices on the basic industry-wide 
formula is nearing completion for several 
and the results will be an- 
nounced shortly. This industry-wide 
pricing provides a reconversion industry 


applications 


such an 


when 


industries 


with a price increase factor, which may 
be applied to prices that were in effect 
during its last period of normal produc- 
tion, usually 1941. 

These increase factors will be cal- 
culated by adjusting the 1941 costs of 
an industry for any subsequent legal in- 
creases in basic wage rate schedules of 
factory workers and for legal increases 
in the prices of materials and parts. To 
these adjusted 1941 costs will be added 





RECONVERSION SUPPLIES 


War Production Board approved 
from July 7 through July 12, 109 
new applications for construction 
and equipment materials necessary 
for industrial reconversion. These 
called for expenditure of about 
$5,581,000. Approvals from April 
1 through July 12 came to 1388 
applications, amounting to $249,- 
262,000. 

At the close of business July 
12, automobile and equipment in- 
dustry had 287 approved applica- 
tions for $141,740,000; iron and 
steel and products industry, 337 
approved applications for $50,- 
186,000. 











a margin equivalent to the same _per- 
centage profit on sales which the industry 
enjoyed in a representative peacetime 
period, usually the 1936-39 average. Each 
reconverting firm may increase its own 
1941 prices by the industry-wide price 
increase factor. 

Individual Adjustments: Methods for 
making necessary adjustments in the 
prices of reconverting manufacturers who 
find themselves in one of the following 
situations are provided in the new orders: 

1—Reconverting manufacturers in in- 
dustries that as a whole never converted 
to war work and that will have no indus- 
try-wide applications of the reconversion 
pricing formula. 2—Reconverting manu- 
facturers who need temporary prices 
while awaiting announcement of in- 
dustry-wide price increase factors. 3— 
Reconverting manufacturers who need ad- 
justments for hardship because they can- 
not operate at their existing ceilings or 
under the industry-wide price increase 
factors. 

Reconverting Manufacturer: A firm is 


a reconverting manufacturer if it meets 
the following tests: 1—It produced one 
or more of the following products: Port- 
able air conditioners, aluminum ware, bi- 
cycles, carpet sweepers, metal caskets, 
certain clocks, certain small electrical ap- 
pliances, certain home and office furn 

ture and fixtures, golf ‘bags and clubs, 
certain lawnmowers, coin-operated ma 





chines, offic machines, certain store 
machines, innerspring mattresses, metal | 
musical instruments, playground and gym- 
nasium equipment, certain radios, phono- 
graphs and radio-phonograph combina- 
tions, electric ranges (except domestic 
domestic mechanical refrigerators, safes 
and vaults, sewing machines (except in- | 
dustrial), household health scales, silver- 
plated flatware, roller and ice skates, 
metal and rubber toys, vacuum cleaners 
(except industrial), domestic washing ma- 
chines, ironers and driers. 

2—Or its maximum price is fixed by 
one of the following regulations: No. 188 
(Manufacturers’ Maximum Prices for 
Specified Consumers’ Goods Other Than 
Apparel), No. 64 (Domestic Cooking and 
Heating Appliances), No. 86 (Domestic 
Washing Machines), No. 102 (New 
Household Mechanical Refrigerators), No 
111 (New Household Vacuum Cleaners 
and Attachments), and No. 254 (New 
Small Firearms and Firearm Parts). 

8—For any product covered by para 
graph 2, its 1944 volume of civilian plus 
war sales of the product (or of the product 
line to which it belongs) was less than 
half what it was in 1941; and _ the 
curtailment in the firm’s production was 
due to the needs of the war effort, and it 
now can resume volume manufacture of 
the product in question. 

Other regulations and products will 
be added later by OPA. 

Amount of Adjustments: Individual 
adjustment provisions for reconverting 
manufacturers differ according to size of 
the company in order to reflect dif- 
ferences in the character of their account- 
ing records and differences in their rela 
tive ability to absorb abnormal costs of 
the starting-up period. 





The three new orders divide manu- 
facturers into these three classes: (1 
Those with annual sales (excluding war 
contracts) of more than $200,000; (2 
those with sales between $50,000 and 
$200,000; and (3) those with total sales 
of less than $50,000. 
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civilian sales of more than $200,000 an- 
nually may receive an adjustment if he | 
shows that his ceiling price for a product 
does not cover his 1941 total cost for the 
product, plus an adjustment to reflect 
subsequent legal increases in materials 
prices and in his basic wage rate schedules 
of factory workers. Where that is the case, 


he may add to his 1941 cost, adjusted § 


as just described, an industry profit fac- 
tor specified by OPA. This profit factor 
will equal one-half of the average per- 
centage margin of profit over total cost 
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for the industry or industry group in the 
peacetime period of 1936-39. Firms in 
this group must file adjustment applica- 
tion forms with their OPA district offices 


‘and must receive notice of adjustment 


from OPA before they can sell at prices 
above their present ceilings. 
2—A reconverting manufacturer with 


}annual sales (excluding war contracts) 
| between $50,000 and $200,000 may 
‘calculate a new 


ceiling price on a 
simpler form, mail it to the nearest dis- 
trict office of OPA and proceed to sell 
at this price after 15 days unless he is 
notified to the contrary. The manufacturer 


‘in this class will add to his 1941 cost, 


increases in materials prices and increases 
in his straight-time factory labor rates. 
To his 1941 cost so adjusted he may add 
a profit factor equal to his own 1936-39 
profit margin or one-half the industry 
average profit in 1936-39, whichever is 
higher. 

38—A reconverting manufacturer with 
annual sales of less than $50,000 will 
calculate his present costs and he then 
may add either his own profit margin 
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of the first of the years 1939, 1940, and 
1941 for which he has profit data, or 
one-half the industry average profit mar- 


/ gin of 1936-39. The manufacturer may 


proceed to sell at this price 15 days 
after mailing it to the OPA district office 
unless he is notified to the contrary. 

New Manufacturers: The new orders 
apply only to old manufacturers already 
in business who are reconverting to 
production of consumer durable goods 
which they previously made. Another or- 
der is in preparation which will provide 
a simplified precedure to be used by 
small new manufacturers in this field. 

These orders, effective as of July 23, 
are entitled: Supplementary Order No. 
118 (Small Volume Manufacturers Recon- 
version Pricing), Supplementary Order 
No. 119 (Individual Adjustments for Re- 
converting Manufacturers), and Recon- 
version General Order No. 1 (Simplified 
Pricing Method for Reconverting Manu- 
facturers Having Sales Less Than $50,- 
000 Per Year). 


Appointments-Resignations 


Carroll R. Daugherty, wage stabiliza- 
tion director, and Leonard L. Berliner, 
disputes director, have resigned these 
positions in the National War Labor 
Board. Mr. Daugherty has been named 
director of Lend-Lease in Washington 
while Mr, Berliner is returning to private 
law practice in New York. The Dis- 
putes Division will be headed by W. 
Willard Wirtz, who also will remain as 
general counsel and director of the Le- 
gal Division of the board. The Case 
Analysis Division will be headed by 
Herbert Unterberger. The Program Ap- 
praisal and Research Division will be 
headed by Harry M. Douty who has 
been chief of the Program Appraisal 
Branch Wage Stabilization Division. 
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PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Summaries of revocations of and amendments to orders and 


regulations; official 


interpretations 


and directives, issued 


by War Production Board and Office of Price Administration 


REVOCATIONS 


LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS: Orders L-97 
and L-97-a, which controlled production of 
new locomotives and new railroad type cars, 
respectively, have bcen revoked. (L-97, 97-a 


LUGGAGE: Order L-284, which controlled 
manufacture of trunks, traveling and overnight 
bags and scores of luggage items, has been re- 


voked. (L-284) 


NICKEL: Order M-6-b and direction 1 to 
that order, which controlled the end uses of 
nickel and nickel solutions, respectively, have 
been revoked. Order M-6-a, which controls 
allocation of nickel, remains in effect. (M-6-b 


AMENDMENTS 


STAINLESS STEEL: Stainless steel is now 
available for unrated orders to the extent that 
alloys and mill capacity is available after filling 
CMP orders. This was effected by revoca- 
tion of direction 2 to order M-21: through 
amendment of CMP regulation No. 4: revo- 
cation of directions 62 and 66 of CMP regu- 
lation No. 1. (M-21, CMP Nos. 1 and 4) 


BRASS MILL PRODUCTS: WPB has re- 
voked the requirement that each brass mill re- 
port any open capacity for producing brass 
strip, rod and tube in writing to WPB; also, 
the requirement that within 48 hours of re- 
ceipt of notice from Army or Navy contractors 
canceling items previously directed on forms 
CMPL 259 A, B, and C, a brass mill must in- 
form Copper Division by letter, in duplicate, 
stating the CMPL directive number and the 
type and amount of material canceled. (CMP 
No. 1) 


FC ALLOTMENTS: An order placed against 
previously granted allotments (for further con- 
version of steel from one form to another) 
and accepted for third-quarter delivery shall be 
considered as bearing allotment symbol FC-1. 
A producer may use this symbol to replace 
steel of the same product group (listed in sched- 
ule 1 of CMP regulation 1) that was used as 
conversion materia! to fill authorized controlled 
material orders. 


An order placed against the previously 
granted allotment and accepted for delivery 
after Sept. 30, 1945 (but not beyond Decem- 
ber, 1945), must be maintained in the pro- 
ducer’s CMP order acceptance up to 45 days 
prior to first of the month for which delivery 
is specified. It must then be canceled unless 
it has been revalidated with an FC-1 or FCZ 
symbol. 

When a production directive on a product is 
canceled, an order placed against the FC-1 al- 
location under the directive and accepted for 
delivery in the first and second months suc- 
ceeding the cancellation of the production di- 
rective is still treated as bearing the symbol 
FC-1. 

A space reservation established by an FC-1 
allocation for the third and later months (not 
beyond December) succeeding the cancellation 
of the production directive must be main- 
tained in the producer’s CMP orders accep- 
tance up to 45 days prior to first of the month 
for which delivery is specified. At that time, 
space reservation will be canceled unless the 
order has been revaliated as a new FC-1] 
order under the direction. (CMP No. 1) 


CANS: Black plate is chargeable to a pack- 
er’s canning quota if it is used in combination 
with tin plate or terne plate in making the 
cans the packer uses. It is not chargeable to 
the quota if the cans are made wholly from 
black plate or if the black plate is used in 
combination with some other material. (M-81) 


SCHEDULED PRODUCTS: 


Steam locomo- 


tives, diesel electric locomotives of 600 hp and 
over, freight cars over ten tons capacity and 
passenger cars have been listed in table 18 of 
order M-293 as undesignated products. 

Scheduling of orders for valves and pipe fit- 
tings intended for installation in the naval 
destroyer-escort construction program is no 
longer required. (M-293) 


PRIORITY REGULATIONS 
PREFERENCE RATINGS: Veterans Admin 


istration has been placed on an equal basis 
with the military in the matter of preference 
ratings. It is permitted to assign preference 
ratings, including the MM (military) rating, to 
all of its procurement, including materials fo 
maintenance, repair and operating supplies for 
its establishments 

Rules to be followed by manufacturers who 
received priorities assistance or an authoriza 
tion for machine tools or other facilities for a 
military contract that has been canceled or cut 
back are outlined in direction 9 to Priorities 
Regulation 1. It applies to ratings or authori 
zations given on form WPB-542, GA-1456 or 
any other rating or authorization form. It pro- 
vides for procedures to be followed by a manu 
facturer after cancellation of a military con- 
tract for which he had been authorized to 
purchase machine tools or building 
equipment. Procedures are established for ma 
chine tools or equinment orders that have not 
been placed. and also where the orders already 
have been placed. (No. 1) 


servic e 


PRICE REGULATIONS 
INNERSPRING MATTRESSES:  Manufac- 


turers who shipped 5000 or more innerspring 
mattresses between July 1, 1940. and June 30, 
1941, and all manufacturers who ship 400 or 
more of these units during any month begin- 
ning with July, 1945, must notify OPA bv 
the fifteenth of each month of the size and 
value of shipments in each of five listed price 
groups during the preceding month Estab 
lished manufacturers must also report the size 
and value of shipments in each of the price 
groups during the year endins, June 30, 194] 
for purpose of comparison. (No. 188) 


SPECIFIED MECHANICAL BUILDING 
EQUIPMENT: Hundreds of equipment items 


including builders’ hardware, screening, cast 
and sheet metal building materials. heating and 
air conditioning equipment, control equinment, 
valves and pipe fittings, pipe accessories, m¢ 

chanically operated refrigeration other than 


domestic mechanical refrigerators, plumbing 
equipment, etc., are now priced under a new 
regulation, No. 591. Base ceiling prices are 
the same as existed under price regulations Nos 
186 or 188. The new regulation provides 
three methods of pricing a new met hanical- 
building-equipment commodity offered for sale 
by a manufacturer for the first time after 
July 30. Provisions governing adjustment of 
ceiling prices are revised. (No. 591) 


SPECIFIED CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
AND REFRACTORIES: A new price regula- 
tion, No. 592, covers many building materials, 
including: Bituminous-coated steel sheets, clay 
products, metal lath and accessories, pipe and 
boiler installations, refractories, etc. Base ceil- 
ing prices are the same as existed under price 
regulations Nos. 136 or 188. The new regu- 
lation provides four methods for establishing 
prices for new construction items first offered 
for sale by the manufacturer after July 30. 
The provisions governing adjustments of ceil- 
ing, prices are revised. Forms are set forth for 
use by manufacturers in applying to OPA for 
establishment of a ceiling price for a new 
commodity. (No. 592) 
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By A. H. ALLEN 


Detroit Editor, STEEL 





AFTER giving the double-O to a 
‘couple of hand-built models of the 1946 
' Oldsmobile under the klieg lights at a 
‘GM photographic studio, correspondents 
-_ | pressed around S. E. Skinner, general 
- | eaenemer of the division, to get his slants 
to }on how many, how soon and how much. 
} As to how many, he said Olds would 
UN- follow the historical pattern of its pro- 
in. | portion of total GM production in the 
| initial restricted production period, about 
eat! 13 per cent or roughly 12,500 cars over 
. [the remainder of this year. 
11 As to how much, he had nothing to 
say, but there were whispers around the 
lobby of the General Motors building 
where five of the Olds models were on 
display last week to the effect the base 
ers} price might be something like $1800. 
fori As to how soon, Mr. Skinner said this 
was entirely a matter of how soon suf- 
cq- | ficient quantities of sheet and strip steel 
‘could be obtained, both by Fisher Body 
and by Olds itself. He was hopeful a 
start could be made by early fall.” 





IN- 








ON The picture on sheet and strip steel 
jis highly confused. One large buyer 
jnot Fisher Body, Ford or Chrysler, in- 
cidentally—recently called in a dozen 
steel suppliers and asked for definite 
promises on delivery of a modest sheet 
tonnage. Only one could make a specific 
| promise—Sept. 15—the rest saying they 
| would be glad to take an order, but it 
; would have to be placed “on the stack.” 









Apportions Available Supplies 





The reason this one mill could make 
fa commitment was that it had just re- 
s ceived notification from plant head- 
) quarters that a small tonnage of unrated 
| sheet business could be scheduled by 
| mid-September. So the sales office here 

quietly notified half a dozen of its best 
automotive accounts, arbitrarily appor- 
tioning the available tonnage among 
Bi them. Surprisingly enough, some of 
} those contacted said they would be glad 
aii to take the tonnage but were forced to 
Mii refuse because of the danger its accep- 
tance would put them over the 45-day 
) limit on inventories. 

WPB field men, it appears, have been 

f} making a rather detailed check, starting 
with the Toledo area, on steel inventories 
}and the word was passed rapidly to 
Detroit that they were cracking down on 
() buyers whose stocks were over the new 
45-day limit. This restriction applies 
to both rated and nonrated business, not 
war production requirements alone. 
























When a dispassionate attempt is made 
to analyze the flat-rolled steel situation 
from the standpoint of mill capacity ver- 
sus present military requirements, the 
average mill representative just throws 
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Oldsmobile 1946 models unveiled. Show numerous refine- 
ments but no radical changes. Congestion in flat-rolled 
steel puzzles mill representatives, unable to understand why 


books should be filled for 


months ahead on rated orders 


up his hands and says it is beyond him 
why all rolling capacity for sheet and 
strip should be booked solid on rated 
business for months ahead. He may add 
that he is planning to forget the whole 
mess and take a vacation for several 
weeks, hoping by this time the outlook 
will have clarified to the point where he 
can tell his customers just when they 
can expect tonnage on unrated orders. 

Practically all business now being 
placed is unrated, and there is not too 
much pressure from these buyers for de- 
tailed information on date of shipment. 
Like the mills they are resigned to sit 
back and wait for the congestion to dis- 
solve, believing that it may be only a 
matter of a few weeks and in the mean- 
time there are other pressing problems 
on materials supply demanding as early 
a solution as the steel muddle. 

Congestion does not apply only to 
flat-rolled steel, one mill office here re- 
porting, for example, it has not been able 
to supply a single pound of carbon steel 
bars as yet on unrated orders. The en- 
tire carbon steel outlook is enveloped 
in gloom, although many suspect it may 
have some artificial aspects. 

Radical changes in the 1946 Olds- 
mobile are missing, confirming advance 
reports. Refinements stressed by di- 
vision spokesmen include: Radiator 
grille, made up of five separate zinc die 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


castings—four horizontal bars and a base 
—spaced far enough apart to permit 
easy cleaning. 

Front bumper, called a “wrap-around” 
type, sweeps back part way over the 
front fenders, protecting the forward 
corners of the car, and carries a deep, 
illuminated recess at the center for the 
license plate. Parking lights, with lucite 
lenses, are set into the two massive 
bumper guards. Special recesses are 
provided in the bumper to fit a jack, 
facilitating quick emergency wheel 
changes. Rear bumper is of the same 
wrap-around type to protect the fenders 
and also carries illuminated license plate 
in a center recess. Bodies are rustproofed 
inside and out, while steel stock used 
in the rocker panels and at the rear 
wheelhouse rail is 33 per cent thicker 
than formerly because of critical rusting 
encountered at these points, Rear 
fenders are new, being recessed to carry 
the bumper extension. Instrument grille 
is a one-piece die casting to minimize 
rattles. Some controls have been re- 
located for better accessibility. Hydra- 
matic drive, the automatic transmission 
featured for several years by Olds, is 
continued but is not standard equipment. 
Expectations are that 90 per cent of all 
buyers will specify it. Numerous de- 
sign refinements have been made in the 
light of experience gained through use 
of the unit in combat tanks. In the 
engine, pistons have reverted to alumi- 
num and connecting rods have been 
lightened. Main and connecting rod 
bearings are of the durex sintered copper- 
nickel powder type. 

On the heels of the Olds announce- 











NEW OLDS: Front end view of the 1946 Oldsmobile showing die-cast 
grille of new design and massive wrap-around bumper which protects 
fenders as well as grille 








( Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited ) 
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CIVILIAN JEEP: Combining the four basic functions of the tractor, light 

truck, mobile power unit and passenger conveyance, the postwar jeep 

is subject of an extensive promotion by the Willys-Overland Motors. The 

civilian model, recently unveiled, is equipped with removable top, front 

and rear. Willys is stressing its applications to farm tasks such as plow- 

ing, disking, mowing, raking, threshing, baling, sawing wood and 
similar jobs 








ment came details of a multi-million dol- 
lar plant expansion underway at 
the Buick Division in Flint, Mich., aimed 
at boosting this producer’s capacity to 
550,000 cars annually (Olds is looking 
toward a peak of about 450,000). 
Buick’s hand-built 1946 models have been 
completed but are not being shown for 
the present, the division’s officials feeling 
that their “big story” now is the plan 
being developed for more jobs in manu- 
facturing departments, now seen in the 
neighborhood of 22,000 at postwar peak, 
or 40 per cent beyond prewar. 
Principal units in the plant expansion 
program are a sheet metal plant 
and car assembly building, replacing old 
buildings erected 40 years ago in the days 
of the Weston-Mott enterprises and add- 
ing over 1,300,000 square feet of floor 
space. Extensions will be made to en- 
gineering and experimental buildings, 
along with other minor modifications of 
the plant property to handle the increased 


now 


new 


capacity. 

Further details of the General Motors 
Technical Center, mentioned briefly here 
last week, were provided at a New York 
luncheon given by Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
GM _ chairman, before a _ group of 
scientists, engineers, educators and edi- 
tors. Covering some 350 acres, the center 
is one of the most unusual and advanced 


architectural conceptions ever made, com- 


and functionalism 
Central element of the 


bining beauty (see 


photo, page 76 


layout is a seven-acre lake, the excavation 
for which will provide fill for a surround- 
ing terrace on which the various build- 
ings will be erected, permitting ground 
level driveins. Lake will provide beauty 
to the setting, as well as serving to cool 
water required in the buildings. 

Administration building will have a 
frontage of about 1000 feet along the 
west side of the 1/2 x 1/12-mile site. 
Main entrance driveway will pass beneath 
this building and lead to a_ two-lane 
highway around the central lake. To 
the south, facing north across the lake, 
will be the building of the styling section, 
250 x 850 feet, main floor of which will 
house individual 50 x 70 foot design 
studios. 

At the north end will be the research 
laboratories, largest of the buildings in 
the group. Adjacent to it will be a pro- 
cess development building, and on the 
east side of the lake will be a two-story 
advanced engineering building with 680 
foot frontage. Ground floors of all 
buildings will provide under-cover park- 
ing for employees’ cars. 

Estimated cost of the project is in 
excess of $20 million, and ample room 
for expansion from the initial concept is 
available. It is emphasized by C. E. 
Wilson, GM president, the new technical 
center will not in any way change the 
corporation’s concept of individual res- 
ponsibility for each division’s own prod- 


uct engineering, and activities being 





















moved to the center will have no direct 
product responsibility. The new facili- ) 
ties will be purely a technical fact-finding} \\ 
and experimental development source, \\ 
however, by a close liaison between the 
center and the manufacturing divisions, 
officials of the latter who have responsi- 
bility for production development and 
processing can make decisions affecting 
their activities with greater assurance 
and less loss of time. Work of the center 
will be supplemented by presently oper- 
ated facilities such as the proving grounds 
at Milford, Mich., Phoenix, Ariz., and 
Miami, Fla., as well as the General 
Motors Institute at Flint, Mich. It will 
likely not be ready for occupancy inside] 
of 18 months. 

Consensus of farmers’ opinion voiced} 
privately at the showing of the Willys- 
Overland peacetime jeep at New Hudson,}) 
Mich., ten days ago, was that it might 
make a good second or third vehicle on 
the farm, but they still wanted a good 
tractor for No. 1. The jeep, in its tan 
and orange civilian clothes, is virtually 
a counterpart of the military version, ex- 
cept for arrangement of top, mounting 
of spare tire and transmission gear ratios, } 
It is in production at a rate of something 
like 60 per day, and the Willys officials 
hope to build 20,000 of them before the 
year is out. They report for the present 
all Willys passenger car production plans 
will be based around the jeep-type 
vehicle. 


Price Range Unannounced 


The big “if” in the jeep seems to be 
price and while no official figure has 
been announced reliable estimates are in 
the $1000-$1100 range, for the basic unit, 
without top or any extra equipment such 
as power takeoff or other accessories. 
This strikes many observers as rather 
high, but after all you cannot build af 
complicated transmission, with high and 
low speed ranges, disengageable front 
wheel drive, transfer case, etc., for pea- 
nuts. This unit, with the engine, con-} 
stitutes the bulk of the cost of the jeep, } 
for the body and suspension system are 
simple units, easy to make and assemble. § 

With accessory equipment, there are 
literally scores of farm uses for the jeep, } 
many of which a tractor cannot handle. 
However, it definitely is not a “passenger 
car” and its economy in some stationary 
and slow-speed power tasks may yet 
have to be proved. 

One interesting angle of the jeep is its 
terrific appeal to youngsters, suggesting 
to some farmers it might be the eel 
of keeping small fry interested in farm- 
ing and of teaching them farm tasks at C ] 
an earlier age than has been possible in| 
the past. 

Large export market is envisaged fo1 
the jeep, over 600,000 military copies 
of which have been “published,” 








and 
arrangements are now being concluded § 
by Willys for sales in foreign countries. J 
Certain industrial uses are readily ap- 
parent, but these are not being stressed 
as yet, other than the possible use of the 
vehicle by telephone line crews. 
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Molybdenum steel bolts keep things 
tight at elevated temperatures. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 





ROBERT R. TANNER 


Robert R. Tanner is president of the 
recently organized Tanner Chemical 
Co., Ferndale, Mich., with laboratories 
in Berkley, Mich. Mr. Tanner formerly 
was director of research for Parker Rust- 
proof Co., Detroit, from which position 
he resigned last December. 

—o— 

Richard Righter has been appointed 
manager, sales personnel and _ training, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
First employed by U. S. Steel subsidiaries 
in 1914, Mr. Righter a year ago became 
acting manager of the division which he 
now heads. Dan A. Farrell has been 
named supervisor of safety, and will 
make his headquarters in Pittsburgh. 
Robert M. Jones has been appointed 
foundry superintendent in the South 
Chicago plant succeeding Mr. Farrell. 
Mr. Farrell is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and he started with Car- 
negie-Illinois as an industrial engineer 
in the South Chicago mill in 1937. Later 
he became plant industrial engineer and 
was promoted to foundry superintendent 
in 1940. Mr. Jones was employed in the 
plant’s maintenace division prior to being 
made assistant foundry superintendent 
in 1940. 

—(O— 

W. Howard Williams has been elected 
president, Clark Controller Co., Cleve- 
land, of which he was one of the founders. 
Mr. Williams served for several years as 
a vice president in charge of sales, and 
the past year was executive vice pres- 
ident and general manager. 

sini 

Nelson Todd has rejoined the Hanson- 
Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. 
J., as assistant to the president. He also 
has been re-elected a director of the com- 
pany. Charles W. Yerger, for a number 
of years vice president in charge of sales 
and more recently executive vice presi- 
dent, has retired. 

—o— 

A. C, Fellinger has been made sales 
manager, power transmission machinery, 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. He will have 
his headquarters at the Ewart plant, 








GEORGE W. MUNSON 


Indianapolis, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of C. Walter Spalding. H. 
F. R. Weber has been named divisional 
sales manager, silent chain drives, with 
headquarters at the Ewart plant. F. A. 
Hurd will be divisional sales manager, 
industrial distributor sales, Chicago; G. 
H. Unruh, divisional sales manager, in- 
dustrial distributor sales, Philadelphia; 
and Harry Reisser, divisional sales man- 
ager, automotive equipment sales, Indian- 
apolis. 
aa 

George W. Munson, electrical superin- 
tendent, American Tube & Stamping 
plant, Stanley Works, Bridgeport, Conn., 
is retiring Aug. 1. Mr. Munson has been 
connected with the steel industry for 
the past 42 years. He joined the American 
Tube & Stamping plant in 1903 and con- 
tinued with the company after it became 
part of the Stanley works in 1926. Prior 
to that time he was master mechanic of 
the Bridgeport Division, Connecticut 
Railway & Lighting Co. Among the fields 
in which he has done notable pioneer 
work are: Application of synchronous mo- 
tors to main mill drives; multi-speed 
motors on mills and auxiliaries; and flash 
welding techniques. He is also an au- 
thority on overhead crane operation and 
maintenance, 

—o— 

Harry A. Feldbush has been named 
vice president in charge of engineering, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. Ralph M. Watson, former- 
ly chief engineer of the Centrifugal En- 
gineering Division, has been appointed 
assistant to Mr. Feldbush. 

sellin 

Brig. Gen. Isaac W. Ott, who served 
with the U. S. Strategic Air Forces in 
Europe, has assumed new duties as chief, 
Air Technical Service Command, Main- 
tenance Division, Wright Field, Dayton, 
O. Maj. Gen. Kenneth B. Wolfe, chief of 
engineering and procurement, ATSC, has 
been ordered overseas for an undisclosed 
assignment. Deputy commanding generals 
and acting deputy commanders for the 
ATSC are: Col. Ralph Nemo, acting dep- 





W. L. O’BRIEN 


uty commanding general, personnel; Col. 
John M. Hayward, acting deputy com- 
manding general, intelligence; Maj. Gen 
B. W. Chidlaw, deputy commanding 
general, engineering; Maj. Gen. L. T. 
Miller, deputy commanding general, sup- 
ply; and Maj. Gen. Elmer E. Adler, dep- 
uty commanding general, plans. Col. 
Turner A. Sims, chief of administration,) 
ATSC, has been transferred to the com-) 
mand’s headquarters in Washington. Col.’ 
Kenneth H. Bitting, until recently direc- 
tor of personnel for U. S. Strategic Airy 
Forces in Europe, succeeds Col. Sims. 
—o— 

W. L. O’Brien has been promoted t 
manager, Stainless Steel Division, Jessop 
Steel Co., Washington, Pa. Mr. O’Brien 
formerly was district manager in Indian- 
apolis where he joined the Jessop organi- 
zation in May, 1943. He had served pre- 
viously as metallurgist at the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. mills in Gary, Ind, 
and also had worked in the research de- 
partments of both American Can Co. and 
Continental Can Co. 

—o— 

Leon J. Wise, formerly assistant to 
executive vice president, Allied Steel 
Castings Co., Chicago, has been made 
general manager. Harold G. Evans, plant 
superintendent, has been advanced to 
works manager and William Harrison, 
foundry superintendent, has become plant 
superintendent. 





eo 

W. A. Atkins, vice president, E. c} 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed president of the recently or-|) 
ganized Indianapolis City Aviation Com-} 
mission. 








—o— 

John L. Collyer, special director oll 
rubber programs, War Production Board.) 
has resigned to return to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, of which he is president. He 


will be succeeded by Robert S. Wilson, 7 
gb rator 


vice president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Co., Akron, a 
agin : 


Carl E. Anderson has been named 
director of industrial relations, Warren 
City Mfg. Co., Warren, O. Mr. Ander- 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 





son has been employed at the company 
and its predecessor, Warren City Tank 
& Boiler Co., since October, 1942. Pre- 
viously he was with Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, for several years. 
=) 


Frank T. McCue has been named 
chief, Plate and Shape Branch, Steel 
Division, War Production Board. In 
reporting this appointment in the July 
23 issue of STEEL, the branch was inad- 
vertently referred to as the Plate and 
Sheet Branch. 

—_—O0— 
Stewart A. Huge, formerly manager of 
iproduction planning for the Central Di- 
vision, Continental Can Co., New York, 
‘now is administrative assistant in New 
York. W. W. Bartholomew has been 
transferred from New York to Chicago to 
succeed Mr. Huge. George E. Garland 
has been appointed division manager of 
production planning for the Eastern 
Division. John S. Raleigh is acting mana- 
ger of production planning for the Pacific 
Coast Division. 

——J—— 
Howard A. Darrin, automotive stylist 
jand engineer, has joined Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp., Detroit. 

—_O—_ 
R. B. Ferris, Syracuse, N. Y., recently 
was named agent for Rosan fastening 
units manufactured by Bardwell & Mc- 
Alister Inc., Hollywood, Calif. His terri- 
‘tory consists of New York and New Eng- 
land. Mr. Ferris also represents Cleveland 
Cap Screw Co., and Defiance Automatic 
Screw Co. 





— 

Glenn Sayther succeeds Ray F, Lan- 

dis, who has retired, as manager, Ahlberg 

Bearing Co., Chicago. Mr. Sayther has 

been associated with the Minneapolis 

branch of the company since 1929. 
a , oa 

Curt Loeser, Milwaukee, has been ap- 

pointed Wisconsin representative, Amer- 

ican Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
a 

| Mario Sein has been appointed chief, 

‘Accounts and Audits Branch, Division of 

|Administrative Services, War Production 


Board, succeeding Francis N. Fine, who 


jhas resigned to re-enter business as a 
partner in the Muskegon Auto Parts Co., 
Muskegon, Mich, 


——()--— 
Dr. Wendell P. Metzner is being trans- 


iferred to Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Cen- 





tral Research Laboratories at Dayton, O., 





swhere he will head the flexible-type 
‘high polymer group. He will be succeeded 


off 28 a group leader in the Organic Chemi- 
rd\ cals Division research laboratories, St. 
ch Louis, by Harold L. Hubbard. Dr. 
ye Alfred G. Rossow is being transferred 
on, / from Dayton to the St. Louis research 
et | aboratories. 

j — 

Dairy Barn Equipment Association 
edjMeeting at Chicago, re-elected officers 
enj™and executive committee. They are: H. 
1-8 B. Mogran, Harvard, Ill., president; R. 





L 
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CHARLES A. POWEZL 


W. Louden, Fairfield, Iowa, vice presi- 
dent; R. C. Hudson, Chicago, treasurer; 
W. Floyd Keepers, secretary and counsel; 
and Frank J. Zink, co-counsel. Offices of 
the association are in the Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago. 

—o— 

Charles A. Powel, newly-appointed 
chief of the Electrical and Radio Branch, 
Allied Control Commission, is taking 
leave of absence from his position of 
headquarters engineering manager, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Powel is president, American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

alia 

Sidney E. Johnson, Atlanta, has been 
appointed southern regional manager in 
the sales department, Manufacturing Di- 
vision, Crosley Corp., Cincinnati. 

—o— 

Charles H. Granger, general manager, 
Waterbury Tool Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has been made general manager, Wheeler 
Insulated Wire Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mr. Granger will hold both posts. 

nna 

Robert D. Burns has been elected 
treasurer, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 
succeeding Mortimer Marder, who has 
resigned. Mr. Burns will also serve as 
treasurer of two subsidiary companies, 
Geneva Forge Inc., and Sta-Brite Di- 
vision. 

—o— 

William F. Huggins has been appointed 
manager of foreign sales, Le Roi Co., 
Milwaukee. Mr. Huggins was with the 
foreign economic administration in Wash- 
ington and has spent several 
Argentina and Chile. 

—o— 

Edward H. Schoonmaker, Syracuse, N. 
Y., has been named sales engineer for the 
Southwestern district office, St. Louis, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa. Mr. Schoonmaker joined Baldwin last 
November as a diesel service engineer. 

—_—O— 


years in 


T. D. Slingman recently was named 
manager, industrial sales, Baldwin-Hill 
Co., Trenton, N. J. He formerly was 


GEORGE M. DAVIS 


vice president in charge of mechanical 
sales, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O. 
oe 

George M. Davis has been appointed 
sales manager, Ammunition Division, 
Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, Il. 
Mr. Davis also will continue as assistant 
sales manager, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., and Bond Electric Corp., New 
Haven, Conn., the three companies being 
divisions of Olin Industries Inc. Mr. 
Davis started at Western Cartridge Co. 
in June, 1914, as an employee in the 
metallic manufacturing department, in 
1919 entering the sales department and 
later becoming district manager in charge 
of Western-Winchester sales in 12 central 
states. Mr. Davis became assistant sales 
manager in 1942. 

sania 

E. W. Smith, comptroller, Kewaunee 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Corp., Ke- 
waunee, Wis., for the past two years, 


has been appointed general manager 
succeeding Hugh C. Brogan, resigned. 
--~-(Q-— 


George L. Hockensmith has been ap- 
pointed deputy director, Construction 
Bureau, War Production Board, succeed- 
ing Alexander Milne Jr., resigned. Rae- 
mey A. Burton succeeds Mr. Hocken- 
smith as chairman of the Construction 
Requirements Committee of the bureau. 

pe 3d 

J. B. Swift, formerly sales engineer, 
Hydro-Blast Corp., Chicago, has joined 
Morton L. Pereira & Associates, Chicago, 
successors to Frank D. Chase Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

ote 

Association of Transportation Commit- 
tee Chairmen, Milwaukee, has elected 
the following officers: Andrew Holmes, 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., president; Ken 
Clark, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., super- 
charger plant, vice president; Harold R. 
Langlois, Kearney & Trecker Products 
Corp., secretary; Romand Grimscheid, 
International Harvester Co., treasurer. 
Members elected to the board of directors 
include: Lois Phillippi, Cleaver-Brooks 
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B. S. CHAPPLE JR. 


Assistant to vice president, sales, United States 
Steel Corp. of Delaware, Pittsburgh, noted 
in STEEL, July 23, p. 96. 


Co.; R. E. Rhode, Globe-Union Inc.; H. 
A. Schultz, Klug & Smith Co.; Chester 
Groth, Chain Belt Co.; John Verfurth, 
L.. J. Mueller Furnace Co.; Albert Moor- 
beck, Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


—()—— 





W. A. DeRIDDER 


Elected president and general manager, 
Adel Precision Products Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
noted in STEEL, July 16, p. 104. 


pointed general works manager, suc- 
ceeding S. B, Taylor. Mr. Taylor has re- 
signed as manufacturing vice president 
but will remain a director. William R. 
Hough, product development engineer, 
has been named chief engineer. 





DON 
exclusiv 
61,003, 
than o1 
Who has been appointed vice president offprior r 
the Salem Engineering Co., Salem, O., asito the ] 

noted in STEEL, July 23, p. 96. include 
59,466 
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Van POPPELEN 


Pp de 


changes in its home office sales executive 
personnel: R. L. Miller, sales manager ie’ oh 
E. M. Beers Jr., and G. V, Titsworth}yg44 
assistant sales managers; C. L. Brown Jr., 60 995. 
assistant to the sales manager, and W. G.!g)3 
Sargent, manager of distributors’ sales 





jamount: 





Fred E. Harrell, for the past two years —o— Through a typographical error the Romane 
chief engineer, Reliance Electric & En- Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., company name was misspelled in the ee 
gineering Co., Cleveland, has been ap- Stamford, Conn., announces the following _ original item in Street, July 23. Reured 

in trade 

. ; ’ , , ‘ in 1944 

OBITUARIES... Laughlin since April, 1938, when he Knapp was appointed president and 76 to 
was appointed district sales manager in chairman in 1917, serving until 1929 f _ 

Charles Snelling Robinson, 81, who the Baltimore office. The following Oc- when he became honorary chairman. He at pet 
retired as vice president, Youngstown tober he was transferred to Pittsburgh retired in 1933. ea a 


Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., in 
1939, died July 22, at his home in that 


city. Mr. Robinson had been connected 
with the Youngstown company since 
1906. He was graduated from Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology in 1884 and 
first entered the steel industry as an 
assistant chemist with the Joliet Steel Co., 
Joliet, Tl. in 1885. His next position 
was as chemist with the Colby Mine Co., 
Bessemer, Mich. For a time he was 
a partner of Robinson Bros., Duluth, 
Minn., assayers and chemists. In 1890 
Mr. Robinson became chief chemist, 
Illinois Steel Co., Joliet, Ill., works, and 
for a year was manager of blast furnaces, 
Dunbar Furnace Co. From 1892 until 
1906 he was connected with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., at Pueblo, Colo. He 
joined the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. as a vice president in 1906. During 
his years of service with that company 
he also served as president and director 
of several of its subsidiary companies. 
—o— 

Franklin Hardinge, 78, inventor of the 
oil burner bearing that name, and chair- 
man, Hardinge Oil Bumer & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, died July 21, in Goshen, Ind. 

ee 

Victor A. Jevon, 49, assistant sales 
manager in charge of Pittsburgh district 


sales, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, died July 18 in that city. 
Mr. Jevon had been with Jones & 


as assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales. He was promoted to 
his latest position in May, 1945. 

—o— 

William H. Rowe, 61, inventor of the 
first automatic cigarette vending ma- 
chine, and president for 15 years of the 
Rowe Mfg. Co., New York, died July 22, 
in Delmar, Calif. He retired in 1939. 

—_O0-— 

Roy R. Gibson, manager, automotive 
replacement sales, Johnson Bronze Co., 
New Castle, Pa., died July 17. 

——-O--- 

John E. Thomas, 57, managing direc- 
tor, Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Heights, IIl., died July 19, in Chicago. 

—_()-—- 

Arthur J. Sikora, 39, Cincinnati, en- 
gineer of maintenance, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., was killed accidentally 
July 17, in Chicago. 

OS 

Harry J. Burlington, 67, president, 
Burwak Elevator Co., New York, died 
recently at his home in Montvale, N. J. 

-—-() 

Clarence A. Hight, 77, at one time 
chairman of the board, United States 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., Bos- 
ton, died recently at Annisquam, Mass. 


—o— 

George O. Knapp, 90, former president 
and chairman of the board, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., New York, died 
July 22 in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Mr. 





—_—loN—- 


includir 

Produ 
16 ton 
niferous 
and rol 


Charles H. Aldrich, 66, technical con- 
sultant and superintendent of refineries 
United States Metals Refining Co., Car- 
teret, N. J., died July 20 at his home i 
Elizabeth, N. J. 








aie 9,135,4$ 

Edmund F. Bainbridge, 59, owner anift0"™ of 
president, Anti-Corrosive Metal Prod- of ane 
ucts Co., Castleton on Hudson, N. Y of 194% 
died July 20. exclusiv 
a per ton 

Lawrence L. Eiben, 59, owner, Na- Of 1 
tional Blower Co., Cleveland, died July 119,120 
21 at his home in that city. tons of 
ilies. from AI 

William J. Heyl, 56, vice president Sweden 
Heyl & Patterson Inc., Pittsburgh, died 46.63 p 
July 23 in that city. mestic | 
—o— and oth 

118,622 


Henry F. Miller, 57, sales promotion 
Senecapproduct 





manager, Gould Pumps Inc., J ' 
Falls, N. Y., died recently in Syracuse,f#TO, Inc 
N. Y mf 51.3: 

rials. In 


elite 
Edward C. Schwingel, 80, president{*°!@P ar 
Lake Erie Mfg. Co. Inc., Buffalo, died ised in 
recently. i 
—o— Man¢ 
Arthur S. Beves, 88, at one time trea F| lose 
surer and assistant secretary, Generalg 
Electric Co., died July 20 at his home Shipm 
in Bantam, Conn. Mr. Beves worked§B5 per 
with the late Thomas A. Edison in then 1944 
development of the electric light. bared w 
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Pig Iron Output 
In 1944 Gained 
Shade Over 1943 


Domestic ores yield better 





. than imported. Nearly two 


tons raw materials used to 
' one ton of iron produced 













| DOMESTIC production of pig iron, 
xclusive of ferroalloys, in 1944 totaled 
31,003,759 net tons, an increase of less 
han one-half of one per cent over the 
ant offprior record year of 1943, according 
)., Ofto the Bureau of Mines. Output in 1944 
included 60,944,293 tons using coke and 
59,466 tons using charcoal. 

Shipments of pig iron also increased 
nly slightly in quantity and value in 
944 over 1943. Shipments totaled 


‘utive 
ager; 
yorth, 1 
n Jr., 


umace and do not include freight cost, 
‘selling commissions and other items 
figured in some market prices published 
in trade journals. Shipments by grades 
iin 1944 were as follows: Basic, 46,289,- 
976 tons; bessemer, 9,278,387 tons; 
foundry, 2,405,222 tons; malleable, 2,- 
145,823 tons; low phosphorus, 486,362 
tons, charcoal, 55,705; all others, not 
including ferroalloys, 334,502. 
Production in 1944 required 109,531,- 
216 tons of iron ore, sinter and manga- 
miferous ore, 3,544,025 tons of mill cinder 
‘fand roll scale, 3,518,855 tons of slag, 
2,135,498 tons of purchased scrap, 146 
+ and tons of pyrites cinder and 49,901 tons 
Banik: of miscellaneous materials, an average 
= of 1947 tons of metalliferous materials, 
spon of home scrap and flue dust, 


ac & : $ 
“tence received for the iron f.o.b. 


er ton of pig iron. 
|) Of 1944 output it is estimated that 
119,120 tons were made from 255,449 
‘ftons of foreign ores, including supplies 
from Africa, Canada, Cuba, Mexico and 
Sweden, indicating an average yield of 
46.63 per cent from imported ore. Do- 
mestic ore and sinter, 109,374,151 tons, 
nd other materials, 9,248,425 tons, total 
otionf 18,622,576 tons, were reported used in 
necafproduction of 60,884,639 tons of pig 
oyse pron, indicating an average pig iron yield 
f 51.33 per cent from domestic mate- 
Tials. In addition, 1,519,226 tons of home 
jent| Scrap and 129,166 tons of flue dust were 
died) used in pig iron manufacture in 1944. 





Manganese Ore Shipments 
trea-§ . i 
ue close to All-time Record 
ome Shipments of manganese ore containing 
rkec§B5 per cent or more natural manganese 

the 1944 totaled 247,616 net tons, com- 
bared with 205,173 tons in 1943, accord- 
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ing to figures by the Bureau of Mines. 
Output in 1944 was second only to the 
record year 1918, when 342,573 tons 
were shipped from domestic mines. 

Of the 1944 tonnage, the bureau re- 
ported, 241,170 tons were metallurgical 
ore, 6224 tons were battery grades and 
222 tons were for miscellaneous uses. 

Shipments of ferruginous manganese 
containing 10 to 35 per cent natural 
manganese in 1944 were 297,136 tons, 
compared with 471,593 tons in 1943. 


Coke Industry Sets New 


passed all earlier production records. 
According to the Bureau of Mines com- 
bined production of by-product and bee- 
hive coke reached 74,037,817 net tons 
in 1944, an increase of 3 per cent over 
1943. This resulted in a 5 per cent in- 
crease in by-product coke and a de- 
crease of 12 per cent in beehive. Coke 
requirements paralleled output and cal- 
culated consumption for all uses in the 
United States increased 2 per cent over 
1943, amounting to 72,971,401 tons 
About 80 per cent of consumption was 
as metallurgical fuel in blast furnaces. 
Coke used for other purposes, in foun- 











































































































Production Mark in 1944 dries and other industrial plants, de- 
clined slightly, while consumption of 
In 1944 the coke industry, with in- domestic coke increased 37 per cent 
creased by-product coking capacity, sur- over 1943. 
SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Net tons) 
Product | 1944 | 1943 1942 1941 1940 
Pig Iron | ~ | = 
aa ae ae ts eee | 45,886,008 | 45,374,662 | 43,532,865 39,759,841 | 33,987,734 
nos sae, wel EE | 9,756,836 | 10,258,788 | 9,865,220| 9,522,343| 7,386,320 
Low phosphorus..............| 474,686] 538,832)  562,672| 474,428 448,956 
SE Serr eee 2,190,681 | 2,059,501 | 2,546,530| 2,760,827] 2,292,175 
Ee re ey 2,494,659 | 2,393,241] 2,399,520! 2,417,137] 1,832,401 
POW OF TOs 65.608k 00s 40 eae ; Bh CE Byer 1,074 3,590 
PE UME wo eke ceceas essen 204,569 185,646 | 169,137 | 164,901 120,490 
pe a sh netic Aail ehaaneeniecetenatel kietimeeennenaeed ae 
Wo. veskicd svn | 61,007,439 | 60,810,670 | 59,075,944 | 55,100,551 | 46,071,666 
Ferro-Alloys: : | <A ; 
Ferro-manganese and spiegel.. . 809,638} 803,623 785,103 730,009 746,896 
POPPO-BIOOU. «5 6.8% 6.6 eases ces | 837,944 923,450 | 880,843 729,716 498,832 
PEP GRE RE o's sv osnce wesw aii, lée 232,204 | 161,414 126,328 81,135 
ee —— $$ $_______ ee | aa ——$——$ $$ — a —$$ | 
DONOR isin hei a has ee oc 1,858,759 | 1,959,277| 1,827,360| 1,586,053| 1,326,863 
Total Pig Iron & Ferro-Alloys. .| 62,866,198 | 62,769,947 | 60,903,304 | 56,686,604 | 47,398,529 | 
Steel (ingots & steel for castings) : tel = | eR, si cia 
Open hearth—basic Meeedvew nes 79,168,294 | 77,207,870 | 75,183,065 | 73,312,851 | 60,882,840 
i SDs SNS cheatin SS | 1,195,659} 1,413,934/ 1,318,892] 1,076,768 690,243 
Bessemer Ra itbis la kala Pe wa ee 5,039,923 | 5,625,492) 5,553,424] 5,578,071] 3,708,573 
Electric POLE Se ee Tee 4,237,699 4,589,070 | 3,974,540| 2,869,256] 1,700,006 
CIEE cos dea puesas nwa’ 25} 146 2,010 2,313 1,024 
ase -|- 
yp ae ee | 89,641,600 88,836,512 | 86,031,931 | 82,839,259 | 66,982,686 
Finished Hot Rolled Products: | ; } My 3 7 
Plates—universal Pes deed Cab | 1,676,100! 1,603,247| 1,825,372 1,265,964 762,644 
o SPORTED. 6.5 coiccvccees 11,447,323 | 11,515,693 | 9,974,228] 4,933,611| 3,560,764 
Sheets—hot rolled............| 10,339,080 | 9,403,002 | 9,199,273 | 13,602,685 | 11,705,956 
Strip OCT IE Oe 2,593,107 | 2,125,221! .1,901,153| 2,540,074| 2,077,744 
Strip and sheets for cold reduced | 
black plate and tin plate..... 4,177,865 | 2,982,379 | 3,281,860} 4,328,111] 3,103,627 
Hoops. seteeeeeees tee e ee eees 68,596 60,884 | 93,071 108,722 97,074 
Cotton ties and baling bands. . . | 35,892 46,212 | 54,895 44,461 44,918 
NE OE nek ccacnen eds sax | 556; 21,098 | + 238,199/ 490,811} 521,924 
| 
cata a 
eae | 30,338,519 | 27,757,736 | 26,568,051 | 27,314,439 | 21,874,651 
. Sa ee a oa 
Bars—merchant. settee eeeeeee | 10,532,250 | 11,383,501 10,110,222} 9,143,455| 6,459,263 
| —concrete reinforcement. . 628,944 | 474,546 1,829,760 | 1,835,243| 1,425,998 
| eee ee | 11,161,194 | 11,858,047 | 11,939,982 | 10,978,698 | 7,885,261 
Structural shapes—heavy ees ats | 3,824,106 | 3,349,377 | 4,944,670 4,670,782 | 3,355,658 
| ; =" —light........| 852,375 | 1,226,467 871,651} 1,053,454 876,688 
Sheet CUES saan g Soules esas end 128,879 | 36,970 152,688 209,183 186,125 
Rails “rear er eee ttt eee eee eel 2,490,656 | 2,126,006 | 2,096,159 1,927,851} 1,678,986 
Splice bars and tie plate bars... 862,383 583,798 745,150 | 742,382 515,928 
Skelp...... LRA eS 3,049,682 | 3,022,398/ 2,900,741| 3,637,574| 2,709,000 
Blanks or pierced billets....... 3,677,631 | 3,470,797| 3,039,174! 2,945,921| 2,320,966 
Wire rods. settee Deena eaten! 4,646,298 | 4,693,798 | 4,632,017 | 5,268,423/ 4,351,848 
Rolled forging SRR ici aere-o' 3,762,575 | 3,796,931 | 2,881,687] 1,769,816 919,826 
Blooms, billets, etc., for export. 468,088} 825,966) 1,194,636| 1,158,519! 1,677,905 
Car wheels (rolled steel)....... 291,529} 233,915 234,794 269,911 191,102 
TN bo 056 4.6% hae ed wre 250,064 309,477 244,514 377,234 116,425 
Total Hot Rolled Products. . ..| 65,808,979 | 63,292,673 | 62,445,914 | 62,324,187 | 48,660,369 











Data trom American Iron & Steel Institute. 

















WING TIPS 


Lockheed engineer says jet propulsion has no limits of allti- 
tude and speed. Predicts wide adaptation in all types of 
airplanes, including helicopters, within 10 or 15 years after 
the war. Sees increase in comfort and safety 


By HALL L. HIBBARD* 
Vice president and chief engineer, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


JET propulsion is unquestionably one 
of the greatest advances to come out of 
the intensive research and development 
of the war I think that jet pro- 
pulsion has placed man in the entrance 
to the final phase of his efforts to propel 
himself through space. 


years. 


Jet propulsion is just coming out of 
the laboratory. We have learned a lot 
ibout this new technique in the last few 
But we have barely made a be- 
ginning. Much of what we know is still 
covered in secrecy and will be until the 
war in the Pacific has ended. Enough 
can be told, however, to trace the out- 
lines of future peaceful development. 


years. 


To win the war we needed faster air- 
planes. But the conventional propeller- 
driven airplane had just about reached 
its top speed when ships passed the 400 
mile-an-hour mark. 

The urgency of the need brought the 
answer, which was jet propulsion, far 


*Abstracted from a paper presented before 
the Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce 
July 11, 1945. 


sooner than it would have come except 
for the awful haste of war. This age- 
old—yet at the same time brand new— 
idea had been stalled in the laboratory 
for years before the threat of superior 
enemy planes forced it out. 

Need for much faster fighter planes 
first became apparent early in 1943. In 
June of that year we were asked at 
Lockheed to develop a fighter airplane 
around the Whittle jet engine that had 
been designed by the British. 

Only 143 days after the Army made 
its request, Clarence Johnson, chief re- 
search engineer at Lockheed, had de- 
signed and supervised the construction 
of a jet fighter, our P-80 Shooting Star. 

Researchers for years have been study- 
ing gas turbines and the metallurgical 
problems connected with these turbines. 
At General Electric, for example, the 
turbo-supercharger has been in develop- 
ment ever since 1918. This gas turbine 
is the father of the powerful jet engine 
of today. 

It is interesting to note that 20 years 
elapsed from the date of the first success- 
ful test of a turbo-supercharger on the 
summit of Pikes Peak until it was per- 
fected and adopted by the Army in 1939 
—and first used successfully on a fighter 








TO CARRY 750: Here is the first picture of the hull of the “Hughes Her- 

cules,” huge cargo seaplane being built at Culver City, Calif. The hull 

is 220 feet long, 30 feet high and 25 feet wide and has a cargo space 

equivalent to two freight cars. Having a gross weight of more than 200 

tons, the craft will be powered by eight 3000-horsepower engines. It 

will be able to carry 750 fully equipped troops nonstop from Honolulu 
to Tokyo. NEA photo 








airplane, I might add, on our own P-°$ 
Lightning. 

But before we talk any more about 
jet propulsion let’s make sure we have 
the theory completely straight. 

We can illustrate the principle in- 
volved in jet propulsion by imagining 
two spheres, A and B. These spheres, 
we shall say, have been filled with il- 
luminating gas with a spark plug in each 
to explode it. Sphere A is solid but 
Sphere B has a small opening in one 
side. 

We ignite the gas in Sphere A withk 
the spark plug. There is an explosion, 
not strong enough to shatter the sphere, 
but enough to cause a sudden increase in 
the pressure inside. This pressure is 
exerted against the inner sides of the™ 
sphere—equally against all points. 

But because the pressure is equal at 
all points inside it does not move as af 
result of the explosion. The pressure 
against one side is canceled by the equal 
pressure against the opposite side. We 
would hear a sharp ping, but there 
would be no motion. 

Now we repeat the experiment with 
Sphere B, which has an opening. Once 
again with the explosion sudden pres- 
sures are created. These pressures are 
exerted outward against the surface and 
are equal at all points. But at the hole 
the gases escape. There is no surface 
for them to push against there. At that 
point on the sphere the pressure is zero. 

This means that all explosion forces 
are canceled, as before, except those 
acting on the surface of the sphere di- 
rectly opposite the hole. Here we have 
a positive pressure with no opposite pres- 
sure canceling it out. The result is ob- 
vious. The sphere will be pushed in the 
direction of the positive pressure—away 
from the opening. 


Unopposed Forces Utilized 


That’s all there is to it. Jet propul- 
sion is obtained by the creation of un- 
opposed forces inside a combustion cham- 
ber. Notice particularly that the move- 
ment of the sphere does not result from 
the blast of hot gases pushing against 
a cushion of air—this is a popular mis- 
conception. 

There are three basic types of jet en- 
gines. First, the ultimate form is the 
rocket which carries all the elements for 
combustion within itself. With the per- 
fection of rocket motors, in a very few 
years, we will be able, if we wish, to 
fly above the earth’s atmosphere and 
attain speeds without limit. 

The second type is the pure jet en- 
gine which depends on air drawn from 
the atmosphere, mixed with fuel, and ig 
nited in the combustion chamber. The 
Shooting Star is a pure jet airplane: 
Although it can fly very fast and very 
high, it can never fly outside the at: 
mosphere, and it can never attain thé 
maximum speeds that a rocket can reach. 

Finally we have a compromise between 
the jet engine and the present arrange 
ment. This will be a gas turbine thal 
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SUNICUT... 


Steps-Up Output of Aluminum Pieces from 700 to 1,000 Pieces a Day 


One of the war-plants was producing im- 
portant parts for binoculars and range- 
finders on a Browne & Sharpe Automatic 
Type 2-G machine. The operation consisted 
of boring, threading, forming, and knurling 
#17 ST 142” aluminum bar-stock at 1,580 
R.P.M. spindle-speed. 


The cutting oil used at first did not give 
them the desired tool-life and production. 


Then they consulted a Sun Cutting Oil Engineer 
who carefully surveyed the operating con- 
ditions. He recommended a change to 
Sunicut. Results . . . output jumped from 
700 to 1,000 pieces a day... an increase 


of 43%. Formerly they had reground tools 
every 100 pieces. Now they regrind atter 
every 375 . . . an increase of more than 
22 times in tool-life. 


Machine-tools in large and small plants, 
like this, throughout the country have dem- 
onstrated the superior qualities of Sunicut. 
Sunicut protects tools, improves finishes, 
steps-up production. For complete data on 
Sunicut and Sun's other products for metal- 
working, call the Sun Cutting Oil Engineer 
in your territory, or write. . 


SUN OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 





‘> SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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POSTWAR TRANSPORT: Here is artist's conception 

ger postwar transport plane to be built by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 

Corp. Designated as the model 110, the twin-engine monoplane will 

have a cruising speed of 275 miles an hour and will carry an 8000- 
pound payload 


— 


of new 30-passen- 








revolves a shaft to which a conventional 
propeller is attached. 

Nothing could be more simple than a 
rocket motor. Fuel is carried in tanks 
just as in our present airplanes. In ad- 
dition there is a supply of oxygen in 
liquid form. Gasoline or alcohol are 
fuels used in rockets today, but intensive 
development is being carried on in this 
country and abroad to develop more ef- 
ficient rocket fuels. 

The fuel passes from the tanks and 
serves as a coolant as it flows through 
the outer jacket of the motor into the 
combustion chamber. Here it mixes with 
the oxygen. A violent continuous ex- 
plosion takes place. The hot gases ex- 
haust through a nozzle to the rear cor- 
responding to the opening in the sphere’s 
surface in our early analogy. 


Powered by Pure Jet Engine 


A pure jet engine powers the Lock- 
heed P-80 Shooting Star today. As de- 
veloped by General Electric for the P-80, 
it is the simplest, most easily maintained, 
as well as the most powerful aircraft 
engine ever built. 

The air enters at the front and is cem- 
pressed by a blower turning at high 
velocity. From the blower the air en- 
ters the combustion chamber, where it 
is mixed with fuel injected at high pres- 
sure. This mixture is burned in a con- 
tinuous explosion heating the gases and 
expanding them violently. 

There is no complicated ignition 
tem in this engine. A spark plug sets 
off the initial explosion. Once the en- 
gine has started a small glow plug heats 
white hot and ignites the mixture. 

From the combustion chamber the 
gases blast to the rear, where the jet 
nozzle permits them to escape. But first 
they rush through blades of a gas turbine 
wheel, driving it at high velocity. This 


sys- 


turbine is connected by a shaft with the 
compressor blower, supplying the power 
necessary for the initial compression of 
the air. 

Here again, you see, the creation of 
unopposed forces within the engine 
serves to drive the airplane forward. 

One of the real difficulties in develop- 
ing a jet engine, incidentally, lay in find- 
ing the proper alloys for the turbine 
wheel. The metal of this wheel must 
operate at white heat and still retain 
enough strength to rotate several times 
faster than an airplane propeller. 

Finally we come to the combination 
engine that uses the power generated by 
a gas turbine to rotate a conventional 
propeller. This uses the same basic en- 
gine as the P-80 except that the shaft 
is extended forward and drives a con- 
ventional airplane propeller through 
proper gearing. This is a simple, ef- 
ficient arrangement. It can be adapted 
to all types and sizes of airplanes de- 
signed for any speed below 500 miles 
an hour. I predict that our conventional 
reciprocating type airplane engine will 
be replaced by engines of this type in 
a very few years. 

Let’s get these various types straight 
in our mind. The turbo-jet engine driv- 
ing a propeller very shortly will appear 
on all airplanes designed to travel at 
speeds under 500 miles an hour and at 
altitudes say, under 30,000 feet. 

For higher speeds, say from 500 to 
1500 miles an hour, there will be pure 
jet engines without propellers. These 
will be less efficient at the lower alti- 
tudes. But at 25,000 feet or over, run- 
ning at full power, jet engines of this 
type will compare very favorably in ef- 
ficiency with our conventional engines. 

Finally there is the rocket engine, 
which will power the top military and 
commercial planes of the future. This 


means that the fighter or bomber of fu- 
ture years will be able to fly above the 
earth’s atmosphere at practically any 
speed desired. When rockets are used 
on transports, they will be ships designed 
for long range, high speed flights more 
than 100 miles above the earth’s sur- 
face. 

The future transport will be of the 
pure jet type. It can be as large as is 
necessary to meet the demands of the 
traveling public for there will be plenty 
of power available to fly this ship. The 
cabin will be pressurized for flight above 
50,000 feet. The luxurious comfort of 
this airplane will surpass anything you 
have known in the field of transportation. 

In the jet transport traveling above 
the speed of sound, 10 miles above the 
earth, there will be no noise, no vibra- 
tion, no sense of speed. Weather will 
make no difference at all since you will 
fly over storms. Radio navigational aids, 
already well developed, will permit you 
to land with perfect confidence on an 
airport that is zeroed in by fog, snow or 
what have you. 

This airplane will not be built im- 
mediately. The industry needs a few 
years to get acquainted with jet pro- 
pulsion. 
scribed is 10 to 15 years away. 

In the meantime you have something 
to look ahead to almost at once. 
new high-speed, pressurized transport 
airplanes, developed since the start of the 
war, will go into airline operation within 
a year. These ships are fast, they are 
the last word in comfort and _ luxury, 
their pressurized cabins make _ over- 
weather, year-around flight possible at 
sea level comfort. Their cruising speeds 
will be in the neighborhood of 300 miles 
an hour at 20,000 feet. Our Constel- 
lation will incorporate all of these im- 
provements when commercial production 
begins in February next year. 


May Be No Limit on Speed 


We've been dealing in pretty high 
speeds today. But we haven’t reached 
the limit yet by any means. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’m not so sure there is a 
limit. Planes traveling within the earth’s 
atmosphere will not be able to fly faster 
than about 1500 miles an hour because 
the friction of the air will heat them 
above the point where cooling is prac- 
tical. At 1500 miles an hour a tempera- 
ture rise of some 400 degrees would be 
experienced. To avoid that we will go 
very much higher with our rocket air- 
planes, outside the atmosphere, where 
there is no air to create drag or cause 
excessive heating of the ship. 

Flying outside the earth’s atmosphere 


there is theoretically no limit to the 
If we have | 
somewhere to go fast, there is no reason 
why we won't be able to travel 10,000, 
Mind you, § 


speeds that can be attained. 


yes, 100,000 miles an hour. 


The airplane I have just de- | 
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we shall have to have some reason for f 


going that fast. But I know of nothing 
now that will prevent our doing so if 
we so choose. 
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He is a realist .. . alert to progress. His 
foresight and incentive is stimulated through 
his use of HOBART'S "PRACTICAL DESIGN for ARC 


WELDING" which puts at his finger tips hundreds 


His leaning to HOBART'S "PRACTICAL DESIGN*" 
for guidance, plus his preference for HOBART 
equipment and electrodes tells you he is in- 


tent on doing a thoro job from beginning to end. 


—any one of these valuable books will be sent without cost 
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Welding and The Hun 
dred Ways it Pays.”’ 
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£ Welding Supplies. 


CJ 7 “A Trip Through the Hobart Arc Welding Trade School.’’ 


| HOBART BROTHERS Co.. Box ST-154, TROY, OHIO 
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of the most successful 


gleaned from the experience of this nation's 


arc welded designs, 


industry. They help him solve many a problem 


in product design and metal fabrication. 


Se 


"PRACTICAL DESIGN for ARC WELDING" Volumes 1, 2and 3, 100 plates 





in each book, complete with symbol explanations and work 


sheets (shown above) $3.50 per vol. post pd. Set of 3 $10.06. 


HOBART BROTHERS COMPANY, BOX ST 754, TROY, O. 


“One of the World's Largest Builders of Arc Welders’ 


WOEAR F sincl“Are Welders 





[ ] Practical Arc |_| 9% Practical Lessons [ ] 10 Practical Design 

Welding Text Book and Book, full of valuable in for Arc Welding. Vol. I, 

Operator's training course formation, procedures ; 

—516 pages and 5]2 illus. diagrams, charts. Price each $3.50 

POOR es csdscsecces MANO) «PED iis ccciéa $ .75 |} Ger'ek thee veleme: ’ 
Price per set of 3.. $10.00 


Please Send C.O.D. [ ]  Inveice Us 


Just write your name, position, firm and address in the margin, 
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Heaped up barges and small boats bring in food, ammunition and other supplies of American 


fighters at a Pacific base. NEA photo 


Few Procurement Changes Expected 


Navy’s expansion program virtually completed and needs in 


future will be principally for ship repair and service and for 


expendable items already in production. Duration of war is 


open question. Full offensive to be continued until victory 


By E. C. KREUTZBERG* 
Editor, STEEL 


LEADING question of observers tour- 
ing the Pacific war theaters is bound to 
be: How long will the war out there 
last? It is a question to which our top 
officers would like the answer, since it 
would be a help to them in their plan- 
ning to know when the pipeline through 
which flows all the components of our 
war effort can begin to be shut down. 
the minds of vast 
numbers of men in all ranks eager to 
know how much longer it will be before 
they again can be with their families 
and in familiar surroundings back home. 

The answer comes to this, as heard 
in the Pacific: No one on our side has the 
least idea as to how much longer the 
war will last. It is entirely a case of how 
crushing a defeat will have to be handed 
to the Japanese before they have had 


It is a question in 


*This is the second of two articles by the 


author his 


presenting observations on a _ re- 
cently-completed 21,000-mile tour of Pacific 
bases sponsored by the Navy Department. 


The first article appeared in STEEL, July 23. 


enough. 

In conversations with our officers in 
the higher echelons, however, there is 
frequent speculation about one factor 
that might conceivably shorten the war. 
That is the ownership of the Japanese 
economy by a limited number of wealthy 
families, with the emperor the leading 
holder of railroad, industrial and_ship- 
ping securities. Japanese business leaders 
see their manufacturing plants, cities 
and ports progressively destroyed by 
bombs, and their ships blasted from the 
surface of the ocean. Isn’t it possible, 
some of our officers suggest, that they 
will tire of this spectacle and _ initiate 
a campaign to discredit the military 
leaders in the eyes of the Japanese pub- 
lic, and thus pave the way for an early 
peace? 

This is a question which to Americans 
sounds like a logical one. The Japanese, 
however, think differently about a lot of 
things than we do, as they have de- 
monstrated time and again in this war. 
Our people simply mention this as a pos- 
sibility. At the same time, they do not 
regard it as a probability. The only 


safe position for our side to assume, they 
believe, is that we must go on fighting 
the Japanese until they are totally de- 
feated—a process that necessarily will 
take a lot more time and effort and 
sacrifice. 

Another question whose answer it is 
natural to seek in the Pacific theaters is: 


Can we superimpose, on top of the 
weight of men and materiel we are 
throwing against the Japanese, the 
weight of men and materiel which we 


threw against the Germans? This ques- 
tion is important because it seeks to ex- 
plore the extent to which our industry 
can be reconverted while the Japanese 
war still js in progress. 

The answer, in the opinion of leading 
Navy officers in the Pacific, is: No. The 
end of the war in Europe will permit 
a sharp increase in the weight of our 
offensive against Japan, they said, but 
the acceleration cannot reach the point 
where the future weight to be thrown 
against Japan can be equal to the sum 
total of the weight previously thrown 
simultaneously against Japan and Ger- 
many. Just how much of an increase 
there will be in the weight of our effort 
in the Pacific is not known, and would 
not be disclosed if it were known. But 
there is a limiting factor, they say — 
and that is transportation. Everything 
we use in the Pacific, these officers point 
out, has to be hauled great distances, 
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JOB in the PACIFIC 





and we can haul only as much weight of 
materiel as is within the capacity of our 
Pacific ports and the Panama canal. 

In the opinion of top Navy officers in 
the Pacific, therefore, there should be 
substantial reconversion of industry from 
war to civilian products while the Jap- 
anese war still is underway, and the trend 
should become increasingly apparent 
over the next few months. 

Two other factors should have a bear- 
ing on the complexion of industrial activ- 
ities in this country. The first is that the 
great expansion program of the Navy 
has been nearly completed, and from this 
time forward a large amount of the 
Navy’s needs, other than for food, am- 
munition and other expendable items, 
should be for repairs to ships and other 
facilities. The second factor is that no 
sweeping changes in the Navy’s procure- 
ment program are anticipated during the 
remaining period of the Japanese war. 
Guns, ammunition, planes, prefabricated 
buildings, shoes and the countless other 
items used in the Pacific war all are in 
a satisfactory state of development. 
Hence procurement programs from now 
on should be fairly stable—changed only 
as design improvements develop in nor- 
mal tempo. That is, tooling and opera- 
tion of production lines should be dis- 





} turbed much less frequently during the 


remainder of the Japanese war than 


during the early war period. 
Preparedness Highly Valued 


Another lesson learned by our fighting 
men in the Pacific is the value of military 
preparedness. They know that freedom 
and safety can be enjoyed only by 
peoples able and ready to defend them- 
selves against aggressors; the mere wish 
and will to freedom and safety are not 
enough. Our men have experienced in- 
stance after instance where peaceable 
people have been decimated by this war. 
At one western Pacific atoll, for instance, 
all the able-bodied young natives were 
removed by the Japanese to one of their 
island strongholds. Those remaining com- 
prised old or very young people. The 





evens, 


sprinkling of youngsters left was suffi- 
cient to set up, say, some six or eight 
families over the next ten years. These 
people are friendly and have the reputa- 
tion of never harming anyone—yet here 
is a case where they are threatened with 
extinction. Our men have run across 
many such instances in the Pacific, and 
they can be counted on to raise their 
voices, when they get back home, in 
favor of the maintenance of a big Army 
and Navy as the price of our national 




















safety. 

A development significant to industry 
is the spirit of approval, approaching 
reverence, that our officers and men feel 
toward American materials-handling and 
labor-saving equipment, While organized 
labor in the United States dropped its 
fight against machinery many years ago 
upon finally realizing that machinery 
multiplies man’s productivity and that 
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economic ills spring from other causes, 
machinery really has come into its own 
in the Pacific. Not only does the ob- 
server, wherever he goes in that vast 
area, see machinery do all sorts of jobs 
in a hurry, but he hears our people cite 
machinery and its performance as a 
high manifestation of Americans’ superior 
way of getting things done. 

“Despite the popular conception, the 
Japanese fighting man is not out there 
just to die for his emperor; he is more 
highly trained and resourceful in battle 
than our own men who have not as much 
training,” said an officer with active ex- 
perience in the Okinawa campaign. “It 
is because of our superior weapons, and 
because our mass production manufac- 
turing methods enable us to throw them 
at him in overwhelming weight that we 
are able to annihilate him.” 

On Iwo Jima, where the Japanese 
forces were assigned to individual zones 
so as to be familiar with every detail of 
a small area, a Japanese prisoner saw 
a road scraper at work shaping up an 
airstrip, where all the old surface iden- 
tification marks had disappeared. “That 
machine do in one day what Japanese 
do in 200 days,” said the prisoner as he 
gazed at the scraper in awed wonder. 

Our people tell how the Seabees built 
a fine, spiral roadway up Mt. Suribachi 
in two days, how roads, airstrips, and 
extensive military installations were built 
in unbelievably short periods of time with 
the aid of American machinery. When 
they get back home they will bring back 
not only an acceptance of labor-saving 
equipment but a genuine pride in the in- 
credible quantity of work which Amer- 





Versatile steel landing mats find another use in the Pacific area, 

wall. By the end of 1945 more than three-quarters of a billion square feet of 

this matting will have been manufactured in the United States. Chiefly used 

for landing mats, the material also is in service on roadways, jungle footpaths, 

bridge decks and footways, framework for buildings, shelving, bases for 
thatched walls and roofs, and other uses 


icans can do in a given time with me- 
chanical devices of their own creation. 

The prestige of standardization also 
has gained greatly among our men in 
the Pacific. They take Quonset huts for 
granted, and set about assembling them 
on the ground secure in the knowledge 
that the prefabricated parts will fit to- 
gether perfectly. Interchangeability of 
parts is a feature of the supply system 
all over the Pacific. In fact, the com- 
plaints that are heard on this score deal 
principally with such interchangeability 
as has not yet been accomplished. Loud 
complaints were heard in one area, for 
example, over the parts problem pre- 
sented by the fact that motor trucks made 
by three different manufacturers had been 
sent to that area; the men commented 
freely that this was a “dumb” perfor- 
mance and that if the supply people had 
sent only one make of trucks to that 
area the maintenance job would have 
been much simpler. 

Out of this experience in the field, 
the Navy now is deeply concerned with 
the problem of interchangeability of 
parts of different manufacturers. As an 
example, internal combustion engine 
parts originally listed under each man- 
ufacturer’s stock numbers now are cross- 
indexed to show interchangeability of 
parts among the different makes of en- 
gines. This change has made the invest- 
ment in spare parts inventories go fur- 
ther; also, jit has reduced time in making 
essential repairs and has resulted in in- 
creasing the percentage of engines that 
are “operational” at any given time. 

These experiences in the Pacific can 

(Please turn to Page 152) 
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Carnegie Starts 
Modernization in 
Chicago District 


Contracts being let for in- 
stallation of equipment at 
sheet and tin mill. Bids sought 
for rebuilding blast furnaces 


CARNEGIE-Illinois Steel Corp. is 
preparing to get under way shortly with 
its recently announced modernization 
and improvement program at its Gary 
and South Chicago plants. 

Contracts are being let for installation 
of equipment at the Gary sheet and tin 
mill which will increase capacity for 
cold-reduced tin plate by approximately 
104,000 tons annually. This equipment 
will include an 80-inch hot strip mill 
and additional annealing furnaces. From 
12 to 18 months will be required to 
complete the work. 

Bids are being sought for rebuilding 
and enlarging No. 6 blast furnace at the 
Gary steelworks from a daily rated ca- 
pacity of 870 tons to 1508 tons per day. 
Rebuilding, to take about a year, will 
include new stoves, additional gas wash- 
ing capacity and other auxiliaries for the 
larger furnace, as well as a belt conveyor 
coke handling system and other stock- 
house iron and cinder handling equip- 
ment. This furnace, built in 1910, and 
last completely relined in 1928, went out 
of blast April 9. 

Contracts also are being sought for 
complete rebuilding and enlarging of 
No. 7 and No. 9 blast furnaces at the 
South Chicago steelworks. This work, 
which will occupy a year to 15 months, 
also will include replacing ore and coke 
pockets at blast furnaces Nos. 5 to 10, 
inclusive. No. 7 furnace, built in 1910 
and last completely relined in 1922, has 
a rated capacity of 676 tons per day. 
It has not operated since July 3, 1944. 
The No. 9 furnace, expected to continue 
operating until Sept. 1, was built in 
1909, was last completely relined in 
1930, and has a rated capacity of 713 
tons per day. After rebuilding, each 
furnace will have a daily rated capacity 
of 1508 tons 


International Harvester 
To Build Plant in Mexico 


International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
will build a farm machinery plant at 
Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico. 

In the initial stage, the plant will be 
primarily for assembly of farm ma- 
chines used by Mexican farmers. Some 
of the parts will be shipped to the plant 
from American factories, and other im- 
portant components will be manufactured 
in the Mexican plant. 














NEW TECHNICAL CENTER: Scale model of General Motors’ scientific 

and engineering workshop of tomorrow is inspected by GM executives. 

Left to right are: W. J. Davidson, executive engineer; C. L. McCuen, vice 

president in charge of engineering; Charles F. Kettering, vice president 

and director of research; Harley J. Earl, vice president in charge of styling 
For additional details see page 64 








Deters .... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 


cance within the metalworking industry 


Schaible Foundry Co., Cincinnati, has 
acquired a site adjoining present hold- 
ings, from American Compressed Steel 
Corp., for which is planned a modern 


foundry structure with 20,000 square 
feet of floor space. 
——()--- 
American Can Co., New York, has 


awarded Turner Construction Co., New 
York, contract for a $400,000 warehouse 
in Tampa, Fla. 
— ) 

Communications Measurement Lab- 
oratory, agent for Defense Supply Corp., 
has acquired 20,000 square feet in the 
former Central Foundry building, Dun- 
dalk, Md. A third of the space has 
been equipped for manufacturing, and 





the rest is for storage. The laboratory 
is to repair or modify electronic equip 


ment of the armed forces. 
= 
Joseph Rothstein, Baltimore, manu- 
facturer of marine hardware, has_ in- 


creased production facilities. 
Be) RE 

Bendix Radio Division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Baltimore, has appointed 
D’Elia Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
distributor for its forthcoming line of 
Bendix radios and_ radio-phonograph 
combinations. 


Westingheuse Electric Corp. of East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has formed an avia- 
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tion gas turbine division for manufacture 
of military and, later, commercial gas tur- 
bine aircraft engines, based on the jet 
engine. Headquarters of the new divi- 
sion will be at the Westinghouse works 
at South Philadelphia, Pa. 

stdin 

Homer Tocl & Mfg. Co., Newark 5, N. 
]., has moved to 45-49 McWhorter street. 

—o— 

General Electric X-Ray Corp., Chi- 
cago, is moving its main offices from its 
plant at 2012 Jackson boulevard to the 
| Insurance Exchange building, 175 Jack- 


son boulevard. 


saaielen 

American Can Co., New York, is es- 
tablishing a new branch laboratory at 
Los Angeles to serve the packing and 
canning industry of southern California. 

ieniiiain, 

Pittsburgh Steamship Co., Cleveland, 
has sold the steamers MAUNALOA and 
Douctas HoucnTon, and the barges 
ROEBLWG and Fritz, to the Upper Lakes 
& St. Lawrence Transportation Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 

saab 

C. L. Gougler Machine Co., Kent, O., 
has purchased the Miller Keyless Lock 
Co., also of Kent. The latter will be op- 
erated as Keyless Lock Division of the 


' Gougler cempany. 


—o-— 
Tyson Bearing Corp., Massillon, O., 


| has appointed Borg-Warner International 
| Corp., Chicago, as its sales representative 


in all export markets except Canada 


and Alaska. 
sible 
Paisley Products Inc., Chicago, is en- 
larging and modernizing its factory. 
—()— 
Lakeside Foundry Service Co., 39 
South LaSalle street, Chicago, has been 
appointed exclusive distributor in IlIli- 
nois and Indiana for E. J. Woodison 
Co., Detroit, manufacturer of foundry 
supplies. 


——J—— 


Winona Tool Mfg. Co., Winona, 
Minn., has been purchased from C. N. 
and Frank G. Dean by Harry J. Bus- 
dicker and Elmer A. Fuklie. 
—()—- 
Menasco Mfg. Co., Burbank, Calif., 
has purchased the Malabar Machine Co., 
Los Angeles, makers of hydraulic jacks. 
E. P. Grime, hydraulic equipment de- 
signer, and Howard Hutchins, Malabar 
manager, will continue in their positions. 
—o— 
International Detrola Corp., Detroit, 





| 






announced that a proposal to merge Utah 
Radio Products Co., Chicago, and Uni- 
versal Cooler Corp., Marion, O., into 
International Detrola has been approved 
by directors of all three firms. 

—o— 

North American Phillips Co. Inc., New 
York, reports that about 30 per cent of 
the buildings of its plants in Holland 
were badly damaged or destroyed by 
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STEEL Index Ready 


The index to Volume 116, Sreex, for 
the first six months of 1945, is ready for 
distribution. Copies will be sent to all 
subscribers requesting them. 





Royal Air Force bombings in 1942 and 
1943 and by German bombings in 1944. 
Saniilllcot 

Walker-Jimieson Inc., 311 South West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago 12, radio and elec- 
tronic distributor, has published a series 
of brochures listing various types of in- 
dustrial equipment available for improv- 
ing production, inspection and research 
facilities. 


Republic Steel Reports 
Increase in Net Income 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, re- 


ports consolidated net income for the 
second quarter of 1945 of $3,271,703 
after all charges, including estimated 


federal income and excess profits taxes. 
A provision for federal income and excess 
profits taxes of $10,550,000 was made 
for the quarter. Second quarter earn- 
ings exceed those of corresponding period 
of last year by $1,213,049. 

Earnings for the first half of 1945 total 
$6,356,251, compared with $4,275,265 
for the first half of 1944. 


Net Sales of Lukens Steel 
And Subsidiaries Decline 


Net sales of Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa., and subsidiaries, By-Products 


Steel Corp. and Lukenweld Inc., for 
the first three quarters, ended June 16, 
of their present fiscal year amounted to 
$33,233,994.95, compared with $36,- 
664,462.39 in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

Unaudited net income from operations 
for the first three quarters of the firms’ 
present fiscal year was $40,968.01, after 
provision for federal and state taxes. This 
not include the estimated federal 
tax recovery due to carryback provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Act amounting 
to $366,600, which results in a total net 
income of $407,568.01 from all sources. 
Net income of the corresponding period 
3, after federal 


does 


a year ago was $654,033. 
and state taxes. 


M. A. Hanna Co. Reports 
Increase in Net Profit 


M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, reports 
consolidated net profit of $1,999,053 for 
the first half of 1945, after all charges 
and taxes compared with $1,868,761 in 
the corresponding period last year. 

Net profit for the three months ended 
June 30, 1945 amounted to $1,152,056 
after all charges, compared with $1,025,- 
348 in the corresponding period of 1944. 


Copperweld Steel Co. Has 
Increased Net Income 


2a 


Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Ps 
reports net income for the first half of 
1945 of $475,959, after provision for 
federal and state taxes, compared with 
$298,060 for the corresponding period 
of 1944 which included $248,460 excess 
profits tax recoverable from 1942. 


’ 











CUBAN POWER PLANT: Out of the wartime development of a huge 

new industry has come the second largest power plant in Cuba at the 

Freeport Sulphur Co.’s Nicaro nickel project at Nicaro. Shown here is a 
view of the turbine floor 















By G. W. BIRDSALL 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


ADAPTATION of small self-contained 
hydraulic presses at Ypsilanti Machine & 
Tool Co. for use in high-speed blanking 
of silicon steel laminations for electric 
generator pole pieces may mark a signifi- 
cant trend toward the greater use of 
hydraulically powered and_ controlled 
equipment in metalworking plants. 

More and more fields formerly held ex- 
clusively by mechanically actuated units 
are being invaded by hydraulically 
powered and controlled equipment. Large 
hydraulic presses have been developed for 
production of extremely heavy forgings, 
work formerly done almost exclusively by 
steam hammers. Too, the number of ma- 
chine tools employing hydraulic power 
is increasing rapidly. And the advent of 
small self-contained bench-type units such 
as the Denison “Multipress’, Figs. 2, 4 
and 6, is bringing hydraulic power into 
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Small hydraulic presses adapted to stamping show out- 
standing production record, yet total cost installed is only about 
one-third that of conventional mechanical presses to do same 


work. Quietness, safety, simplicity, small space requirements, | 
 flangil 


low maintenance costs also reported 


a large number of other plants for the 
first time. 

Like other hydraulic equipment, the 
Multipress features amazingly smooth 
operation, coupled with unusual ease and 
simplicity of control. Ram pressures are 
controllable from 300 to 8,000 pounds; 
stroke is adjustable from 1/32 to 6 in.; 


ram speeds from 20 to 200 in. per minute. 


Simple controls provide a wide range of | 
manual and automatic cycles of operation, | 


This combination adds up to make an ex- 
tremely versatile unit already found use- 
ful for making press and force fits as 
well as riveting, crimping and similar 
joining operations; for such machin 
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Fig. 1—Closeup of special enclosed die used in 25-ton 

hydraulic press for simultaneously upsetting the heads 

four rivets that hold together a group of laminatioii 

forming a pole piece for an electric motor or generator. 
Wide range in size and design is handled 


Fig. 2—Portion of production line at Ypsilanti Machine 
& Tool Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., with three Denison Multi- 
press units blanking electric sheet steel. Table in fore- 
ground is used for collating stacks of stamped laminations 


Fig, 3—Precision scale is employed to sort out number 
of laminations required to make up a pole piece. Photos 


by Birdsall 


Fig. 4—Small bench-type hydraulic press recycles auto- 
matically to blank out silicon steel laminations for motor 
and generator cores. Dies are totally enclosed type: 
special fitting on bottom of ram permitting quick change 


Fig. 5—Large hydraulic unit is employed alongside as- 
sembly bench to rivet group of laminations together to 
form a pole piece 
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work as broaching, shearing and cutting; 
for fatigue and hardness testing; for 
briquetting, extruding, peening, forging; 
also a wide range of sheet metal work in- 
cluding blanking, punching, forming, 


| flanging and similar operations. 


High-Speed Blanking: Preston Tucker, 
Ypsilanti Machine & Tool Co., Ypsi- 


lanti, Mich., reports extremely satisfactory 


results from their conversion of standard 
4-ton Multipresses to 6-ton units for high- 
speed blanking of silicon steel laminations 
in production of laminated pole pieces 
for electric motors and generators. 
These laminations are blanked out by 
Ne thousand from high-quality electric 
steel. For many parts, this material is 
‘ived from the mill in 8-ft. lengths, 
n. wide, the stock being 0.018-in. thick. 
yon it will be possible to obtain this 
of steel in coils, at which time 
comatic press feeds will be installed. 
Dies are set up to allow operation of 
the ram bar near the top of its stroke as 
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only about %-in. of the 6 in. available is 
utilized in blanking operations. By con- 
fining the movement to the upper por- 
tion of the stroke, the ram is guided much 
more firmly because of the two-point 
support given it by the piston at top and 
by the ram seal and guide at the bottom 
of the hydraulic cylinder. This in turn 
ontributes to a more accurate align- 
ment of dies. 

As seen in Fig. 4 the dies are of the 
enclosed type. Mr. H. H. Smith, superin- 
tendent of the Ypsilanti plant, recom- 
mends that dies with four posts or guides 
be utilized to offset any possible wear of 
or ram bearings. Dies for blanking 
must of necessity operate with closely 
controlled clearances if amount of “burr” 
or coining action at the cut edge is to be 
held to a minimum. 

With a %-in. stroke, the machine 
operates at rate of 500 strokes per minute, 
the controls being set to automatically re- 
cycle as long as the foot pedal is de- 
pressed, However, to get longer die life, 
Mr. Smith reports they hold down press 
speed to 135 strokes per minute. Even 
at that lower speed, from 35,000 to 
35,000 laminations are blanked on each 
press per shift. 


dies 


As in many other press operations, it 
is necessary to have good dies to get 
maximum precision and production. Die 
life is as high as 148,000 pieces between 
grinds, although the average is around 
90,000 to 100,000 pieces per grind. 

Operations At Ypsilanti: As seen in 
Fig. 2, the setup at Ypsilanti Machine & 








Fig, 6—Cross-section through standard 
Multipress 1evealing complete self-con- 
tained hydraulic system 


Tool Co. employs three units which have 
converted from standard 4-ton 
Multipresses as will be explained. The 
strip stock is received in bundles. From 
storage back of the presses in Fig. 2, the 
strip is placed on a feeding table im- 
mediately adjoining the presses. Here 
the stock is oiled prior to blanking op- 
eration. 


been 


Strip is fed into the enclosed dies 
against a positive stop which is operated 
by ram movement to permit feeding the 
stock forward at each stroke of the press. 
Laminations are stacked automatically in 








“HAT” BLOCKED IN STEEL: 


in diameter. 








Formed from a flat metal slab on a large 
forming press, this white-hot locomotive boiler dome is 24 in. high and 33 in. 
The dome, along with other parts for lend-lease locomotives, 
is turned out by Eddystone, Pa. plant of Baldwin Locomotive Works 


s 








a chute as they come from the dies 
Then workers line them up on a wire o 
rod with all the burrs in the same di- 
rection. Even with sharp dies, some bun 
is produced and keeping them in the 
same direction in the stack avoids any 
possible difficulties in making a tight 
assembly. 

solution 
weighed 
sensitive 


After washing in an Oakite 
and rinsing, the laminations are 
out on a Shadowgraph, a highly 
scale shown in Fig. 3. Correct number of 

to give the desired stack 
determined here instead of 


laminations 


height is 


counting them piece by piece. Lamina-} 


tions then are riveted together in the 
larger 25-ton Denison hydraulic press 
shown in Figs. 1 and 5. 








This larger press is adjustable through | 


a range of pressures from 5 to 25 tons, 
has an 18-in. maximum stroke, uses a 
20-hp motor. It is also used for blanking, 
easily handling considerably heavier stock 
than the small Multipress units. A typical 
job will consist in blanking laminations 
for a motor pole piece from 0.062-in, 
cold-rolled steel, from strips 8 ft. long, 
8 in. wide, at rate of 25,000 to 30,000 
per shift. 

Three Presses For One: The low cost 
of the Multipress is important to a small 
plant as it means the entire three units 
used here cost less than a single standard 
mechanical press to do similar work. In 
addition, a number of other important 
advantages are obtained that are signi- 
ficant. 

No special safety devices or guards 
are necessary, because there are no ex- 
posed moving parts. The only thing that 
moves under power is the ram. The upper 
die is entirely enclosed so there is no 
hazard to the operator whatever. 

Low Maintenance: The lack of 
mechanical wear also contributes to sav- 
ings, for it means that maintenance costs 
are exceptionally low. The parts moving 
under power in these units are the ram 
and the pump rotor with its drive, both 
of which are flood-lubricated by the 
hydraulic oil medium that transmits the 
power from the pump to the ram. Control 
elements are extremely simple, consisting 
of a single pressure relief valve for adjus- 
ting the maximum pressure to the value 
wanted, and an automatic 4-way valve 
for controlling ram motion. 

Construction: Referring to cross-section, 
Fig. 6, note that the arrangement of 
elements is extremely simple. The lower 
part of the press frame acts as a reservoir 
to hold the hydraulic fluid (oil). The pump 
is mounted so it is submerged in the oil. 
Above the pump and connected to it by 
a flexible coupling is the electric motor. 


Pump delivers oil through the 4-way 
valve to either top or bottom of the 
double-acting cylinder containing the 
one-piece ram and piston. Steel piston 
rings form the piston-to-cylinder seal. 
V-ring type leather packing in an ample 
bronze sealing gland seals the opening 
at the lower end of the cylinder. Ram 
works over a U-shaped opening 4 in. 
wide and 7% in. deep in the base which 
(Please turn to Page 122) 
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SPEEDY, efficient fabrication of rail- 
road flat cars made possible by shielded 
arc methods of welding has effected im- 
portant economies in the construction ot 
vital equipment at shops such as those of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona, Pa. 

With careful attention to load require- 
ments and other design characteristics, 
this type of heavy construction offers no 
more of a problem than many other 
similar items of essential railroad equip- 
ment, according to Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that in the various phases of fabri- 
cation shown in accompanying illustra- 
tions, it is evident that welding methods 
were applied to obtain a sturdy, durable 
structure of minimum weight which re- 


| quired the least amount of critical ma- 


terials and man-hours of construction 
time. In addition to the time-saving, the 
cars are said to be sturdier. 

The car’s center and side sills, shown 
at top, are illustrative of the simplicity 
of weided subassembly throughout. Tiie 
various heavy members were positioned 
and arc welded with 5/16-in. diameter 
rods into integral units with fillet type 
joints predominating. Smaller parts of 
these structures were positioned in jigs 
for most effective welding speed and ease 
of application. Electrodes were of the 
American Welding Society E-6020 type 
for deep groove welding of miid steel, 
applied in three passes. The 15-ton center 
sill and the side sill are both 48 ft 3 in. in 
length. 


Fig. 1—Center and side sill mem- 
bers for welded cars 


Fig. 2—Tack welding sills and sup- 
porting pieces in flat position 
Fig. 3—Structure is turned on side 
end held in jig for horizontal weld- 
ing of joints 


Fig. 4—Structure is turned upside 
down for flat fillet and vertical 
welding being done here 


Fig. 5—Completed all-welded rail- 
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road flat car 
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Cnc Welded Fabri 


Permits improved design, speedy construc- 
tion of railroad flat cars with 10 per cent 
time-saving over conventional method 


Assemblage of sills and supporting 
members of the bed framework are being 
tack welded in second panel, with work 
done in flat position as shown with 
5/32-in. electrodes of the AWS E-6012 
specification. Standard butt and fillet-type 
welds are made in two passes for finish 
welding with %-in. rod being used on 
the heavier members. 

To obtain the most efficient welding 
of certain cross member joints, the frame 
is turned on its side as illustrated. A 
simple jig with cable supports holds the 
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work upright. Beads are laid horizontally 
at the joints in three passes. 

Completion of the job (fourth panel 
requires turning of the structure in a 
upside-down position. Here, flat fillet and 
vertical welds are made on main pieces 
as well as couplers and brake rigging. 

The completed car, weighing 96,300 
pounds, is shown in Fig. 5. Only thre« 
welding operators were required for thx 
job and a time saving of at least 10 per 
cent for fabrication was reported over 
the former type of construction 
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DURING the war, a number of plants 
have been set wp for making war prod- 
ucts which are models of manufacturing 
efficiency and which plant management 
can study profitably in making plans for 
the reconversion of their facilities to the 
production of civilian products. 

Degree to which automatic handling 
and utilized to re- 
duce manpower requirements and to step 
up efficiency generally can be realized 
from the fact Clayton & Lambert Mfg. 
Co., with two plants, for a period now 
measured in years has produced millions 
of 40 mm heat treated steel shell cases 
without serious break in production, on 
a three-shift basis, with each shift at 
each of the two large plants comprised 
of only about 700 employes, many of 
them women. 

Installations at the plants, located at 
Detroit and Ashland, Ky., are equally 
impressive whether considered wholly in 
the light of their physical performance or 
judged only for effects on process and 
product of absolute mechanization. In 


conveying can be 


any case, the end of war will make avail- 
able for normal pursuits an unusually well 
planned layout of modern metalworking 
tools and handling equipment incorporat- 


ing many new ideas. 


Network of Conveyor Systems 


Closely tied in with stages of manu- 
facture is a network of conveyor sys- 
tems and handling devices which pro- 
vide an almost effortless flow of shell 
cases through the various processing op- 
This facility in two plants is 
achieved through use of 12,100 ft 
(nearly 2.3 miles) of overhead monorail 
conveyors, 6000 ft of belt conveyors, 
2100 ft of chain-on-edge conveyors, 
and 500 ft of gravity roller conveyors. 
Along with this equipment, it became 
necessary to design and build many 
types of special baskets, hooks, racks, 
spindles and other carrying fixtures to 
move the product through annealing, dip- 
ping, coating and other operations, as 
well as between presswork and _ trim- 
ming. A separate department does noth- 
ing but build and service equipment of 
the latter type. Another maintains the 
zine plating installation, racks, etc., which 
is believed to plate more square feet of 
surface daily than all job shop platers in 
the Detroit district combined. 

An old-line manufacturer of automo- 
tive parts, Clayton & Lambert also main- 
tains complete chemical and metallurgi- 
cal laboratories at both plants. These 
are equipped for production control and 
research. In view of numerous drawing 


erations. 


and tapering operations on the 40 mm 
shell cases for Bofors-type rapid-fire guns, 
the matter of punches and dies was a 
most critical one. With the exception of 
a few small tools containing special 
alloys, all punches and dies were de- 
signed by the C & L engineering depart- 
ment and machined and finished in its 
own toolroom. Likewise, all jigs and 
fixtures for handling, holding and _ proc- 


essing cases were designed and_ built 
by company. 

With substantial aid from the Navy 
Department’s Bureau of Ordnance in the 
form of priorities and expediting deliv- 
ery of presses, furnaces, conveyors and 
other machinery, production was started 


in record time. 








The 40 mm case previously never had 
been made successfully of steel, so Clay- 
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ton & Lambert started from scratch in 
working out their process. All that was 
available was a series of dimensional 
blueprints detailing the standard type of 
brass case then used. Length is 12 
in.; diameter at base, 2 in.; diameter at 
flange, 2.5 in.; diameter at mouth, 1.3 
in. Sidewall thickness ranges from 0.037- 
in, at the mouth to 0.125-in. at the base 
just ahead of the radius at the flange, 
and 0.5-in. at the base. Cut-away ex- 
hibits on display board in first photo 
show sequence finally evolved. 

The case is the type which has a press 
fit primer, as against the threaded type, 
which facilitated manufacturing opera- 


jay Toward 9 tealer ficiency tw  poodiuvrae 


tions, since threads would have to be 
tapped before heat treating and then 
ground or polished in some way after 
heat treatment to insure precision. Weight 
of finished case is 1.82 lb. 

After extensive investigation, it 
determined to make the steel case from 
SAE 1025 steel, aluminum killed, with 
spheroidized anneal, 7-8 grain size, start- 
ing with 2.3 Ib, 4% in. diameter disks, 
blanked from %-in. plate, and following 
through a cold-cupping operation, seven 
cold draws, heading and three tapers, 
with four intermediate annealing and 
trimming operations. To facilitate the 
cupping and drawing operations, it was 


was 
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Ylitthi acting 


decided to hot dip the steel blanks in a 
lead-tin alloy. 

Sectioned pieces of case, mounted to 
demonstrate forming operations and pro- 
gressive changes in contour of base and 
flange are illustrated on this page. 

Blanking of shell case disks, three at 
a time, is illustrated in Fig. 1. 
are spaced to insure maximum use of 
stock. Disks next are given a 100 per 
cent inspection for thickness, edge, and 
both surfaces, followed by flame clean- 
ing to prepare surfaces for coating. 
Fig. 2 shows stock of 4-in. disks after be- 
ing flame cleaned, but before 
with lead-tin alloy. 

Originally, the pieces were lead coat- 
ed before the initial cupping operation; 
again, following the preheading; and 
again, following the fifth draw. Later 
this practice was revised, and the third 
coating replaced by a dip in hot liquid 
soap solution, 


Punches 


coating 


In Fig. 3 is shown auto- 
matic dipping arrangement for the lead- 
tin coating. 
heated Process involves washing 
in continuous machines, pickling, fluxing, 
hot dipping, and spinning in baskets to 
remove excess metal. Each basket ac- 
commodates 36 disks. Carried on over 
head conveyor, baskets are lowered into 
the bath in left foreground, and vertical 
shaft is spun to throw off excess coating. 


This is done in jmmersion- 
pots. 


Annealing Offsets Cold Working 


Coated blanks are cupped in 305-ton 
crank presses, ten in a battery (Fig. 4). 
Presses have automatic shuttle feed; all 
gears lubri- 
cated. 

Annealing operations are carried on 
after cupping (as in Fig. 4), after the 
second draw, after fourth draw, and after 
sixth draw. This means that after final 
drawing and tapering, cases have not 
developed any appreciable increase in 
hardness by virtue of the cold work. Proc- 
ess was planned this way, for it had been 
determined that the high 
physical properties could be obtained 
only by a final heat treat under care- 
fully controlled conditions, rather than 
by the effect of cold work. 

First anneal of copper disks is done in 
roller-hearth electric furnaces provided 
with atmosphere control. Cups are in- 
verted on flat steel trays so designed as to 
withstand heat without resort to special 
alloy. Furnace atmosphere is controlled 
to neutral or slightly reducing with 
cracked city gas. Separate heat zones 
are individually controlled and recorded 
by pyrometers. 

First draw on cups is accomplished in 
305-ton press of type shown in closeup, 
Fig. 5. 
tery of ten, is equipped with an 8-sta- 
tion Lytell dial feed. Abundance of 


are enclosed and _ pressure 


necessary 


This press, one of another bat- 


lubricant, and special means to direct it 
Second 


where needed, are noteworthy. 








draw follows immediately, another group 


of presses, similarly equipped, being used 
for this purpose. Closed end of piece next 
is indented in 1000-ton knuckle-joint type 
8-station dial feeds, and 


presses W ith 


equipped with knockout arrangement de- 


W ork 


through gas-heated con- 


Clayton & Lambert. 


proce eds 


signed by 
then 
veyorized washers, and onward to an- 


other roller-hearth electric furnace for 


the second annealing. 

Operation 13 provides the second lead 
coating with pieces again in baskets for 
hot dipping, followed by spinning. Fig. 6 
shows a maze of carriers moving pieces, 
like doughnuts in frying baskets, between 
lead-tin coating and _ third 
Third draw is handled by another 


SEC ond press 


draw 


battery of ten 305-ton crank presses, 
also with dial 

First trim takes place in a_ battery 
of 14 trimmers, specially designed for 
cutting wall thickness of 0.185-in. Belt 
conveyors in Fig. 7 move pieces along 
line of draw presses and trimmers, In- 
clined conveyors in foreground, Fig. 7, 
have slats to prevent partially formed 
cases from rolling and striking each other. 

Fourth draw follows trimming, 75-ton 
high-speed hydraulic presses equipped 
with hydraulic strippers being used. 
There are 12 presses for this job. Cases 
are discharged from press, upon comple- 
tion of fourth drawing operation, through 
a discharge chute which skids them on 
to belt conveyor moving toward another 


feeds. 





set of washing machines. Fig. 8 re- 
veals this further step in elimination of 
manual handling. Cases again are washed, 
rinsed, and dried in gas heated, convey- 
orized washers. Operations 18 and 19 
next in order, provide the third anneai 
—performed in electric’ furnaces as de- 
scribed in preceding paragraphs—and 
trimmers. Belt conveyors with convenient 
switchoff tracks, as in Fig. 9, 
steady flow of stock to women operators 
of trimming machines. 

10 fifth draw as 
1 50-ton high-speed Lake Erie 


insure 


Fig. shows accom- 
plished in 
hydraulic presses. 
driving pumps 


feeder lines to main conveyor belt. 
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owing fifth draw, cases are washed, 
insed and dried in other of the numerous 
as-fired washing machines typified by 
he one in Fig. 11. These were designed 
yy Clayton & Lambert so that the con- 
reyor could move cases, mounted on 
pecial fixtures two to a fixture, through 
he slot in the cabinet. 
s—and# yx, : Si ar sixth 
icht| Next, in rapid succession, comes sixth 
eight | ; 
="idraw in 50-ton high-speed hydraulic 
enient 9; ‘ . ; ; 
: oresses, 12 in line; third trim in battery 
insure Poe ° e 
of eight trimmers; wash, rinse, and dry 
in two gas-heated washers; fourth anneal 
in roller-hearth electric furnaces; another 
. jlubrication by dipping in hot liquid soap 
‘Jand drying; seventh draw in 30-ton high- 
speed hydraulic presses, equipped with 
hydraulic strippers, 14 in line; fourth 
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ion of 
ashed, 


onvey- 
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trim in battery of eight standard trim- 
mers; and another wash jn special C&L 
washers. Travel of the cases throughout 
is almost completely automatic. 

Now looking more like shell cases, an 
endless row is carried on pins on convey- 
or chain in front of the 1200-ton, 8-sta- 
(Fig. 12). This 
The closed 


tion heading 
greatly simplifies handling. 
ends of cases are headed on eight of the 
knuckle-joint type presses, with special 
knockout and 8-station dial feeds. Tool- 
ing includes primary and _ secondary 
Closeup, Fig. 13, shows these 


presses 


punches. 
features. 

Operations 32 to 37, inclusive, include 
application of taper compound, using two 
tank and units; 


custom-built conveyor 





first and second taper operations in 


battery of six double-crank presses, with 
three first and three second operations 
on each press; inspection for height and 


rinse and 
automatic 


surface wash, 


machining of 


imperfections; 
head in 
with 33 


dry; 
chucking 
and six 5-station chucking machines em- 
ployed; and finally, wash, rinse, and dry 


machines, six-station 


in gas-heated washers. 

Heat treatment in 11  pusher-type 
electric furnaces follows. Fig. 14 is top 
view of five of the line of furnaces func- 
tioning on cases after the second taper. 
Charging end is at left. Atmosphere 
is closely controlled by electrical panels 
located over the furnaces and _ readily 
accessible by stairway and walkway. Fur- 





naces discharge into brine quench where 
the 10 per cent solution is maintained 
at maximum of 70° F by ten 40-ton 
mechanical refrigeration units. In Fig. 
15 may be seen conveyor-type apparatus 
for lifting cases out of brine quench. 
Brine is cooled by running through heat 
exchanger shown at upper right. Brine 
is rinsed off cases in special spray-rinse 
machines. The cases then are drawn in 
four tempering ovens at 700°F for 40 
min. Special conveyor fixtures carry cases 
through stress relief and on through the 
“mouth annealing” operation to follow. 
Fig. 16 shows the manner of charging 
cases on conveyor for passage through 
gas-fired “mouth annealing” furnaces. 
This operation permits insertion of press- 
fit projectile and also provides for ob- 
turation in firing, thus preventing flow- 
back of burning powder gases. Six flame 
annealing units are operated. 

Operations 42 and 43 cover, respec- 
tively, an acid strike—pickle, wash, neu- 
tralize, rinse and dry process, in four 
specially built tanks; and inspection of in- 
side and outside surfaces followed by ap- 
plication of final taper compound. 

Operation 44, the third taper and 
final! mouth sizing, is done on four sin- 





gle-action, straight-side converted dou- 
ble-crank presses, each performing these 
operations on eight pieces simultaneously. 
Up to this point, cases are slightly over- 
size and in the final press operation are 
stressed beyond the elastic limit of the 
steel, thereby overcoming any possible 
distortion from heat treatment, 





Primer Holes Taper Reamed 


Primer holes now are taper reamed 
in cases on 36 standard drill presses fitted 
with special quick-acting clamping lev- 
ers to hold each case firmly for accurate 
finishing (Fig. 17). Final trimming in 
battery of eight trimmers is next (Fig. ‘ me a nga © % 
18). Operator in foreground is using AHHEE ay ‘ | eee eee Pt et 
height gage. After trimming, comes OO eitnaaessunt. : 215 13 
another round of washing, rinsing and 8 
drying, and an operation to mark identi- 
fication on head, using battery of 16 
single-crank presses. A 100 per cent in 
spection of bare metal, inside and out, 
is the succeeding step. Gages used make 
allowance for zinc plating which fol- 
lows. This inspection is made under 
fluorescent lights by crew of women in- 
spectors. Defects are chalked on reject- 
ed pieces. 

After the final sizing, trimming and 
cleaning, cases are zinc electroplated in 
four automatic 14-station umbrella-like 
machines, the largest of their type in the , ' saa 
world. Each carrier on these machines a 
(Fig. 19) accommodates two racks holding 
72 pieces in all, making 1008 cases in 
process at the same time, and each time 
a machine indexes to the next station, 
72 cases are removed and 72 others load- 
ed. When they are taken off the elec- 
troplating machines, shell cases are car- 
ried on complementary conveyor systems 
through two gas heated ovens to dehydro- 
genize the surfaces, i.e., to avoid hydro- 
gen embrittlement. From this point 
they are carried into a dichromate solu- 
tion dip in similar umbrella-type ma- 
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chines somewhat smaller in size than the 
zinc plating unit (Fig. 20). The com- 
bination of zinc plating and dichromate 
surface treatment yields a surface which 
outlasts brass in salt spray tests and pro- 
vides the necessary resistance to han- 
dling damage. 

According to Clayton & Lambert, mil- 
lions of rounds of this steel shell-case 
type have been fired with normal gun 
function, and at a cost to the Navy not 
out of line with brass. 

Careful metallurgical control through- 
out the process is an essential, if speci- 
fications are to be met and rejects kept 
within reasonable limits. Specifications 
call for hardness values of 30-38 rock- 
well C on the sidewall. Somewhat 
lower values are permissible in the heav- 
ier base section, as shown in the group 
of six check points at which hardness 
readings are taken. Figures covering 
thousands of tests at these check points, 
with rockwell C values, are as follows: 

Point No. 1—31 to 35; No. 2—31 to 
35; No. 3—23 to 29; No. 4—20 to 30; 
No. 5—12 to 20; and No. 6—30 to 38, 
rockwell C. 

Flame annealing of the mouth of the 
case lowers the hardness at this point to 
about 88 rockwell B. Physical specifi- 
cations call for a minimum yield strength 
on the sidewall 7% in, up from the base 
of 115,000 psi. Actually, yield point 
average is nearer 145,000 psi, with ten- 
sile strength slightly beyond this figure. 
Elongation is 6-8 per cent in a 2-in. 
test piece. 


Steel Cleanliness Essential 


In early experimental work with the 
steel case it was at once realized that 
one of the prime considerations for an 
acceptable piece was the matter of steel 
cleanliness. The least little trace of dirt 
or inclusion in the raw stock js progres- 
sively drawn out in the finished case 
into a streak or seam which causes re- 
jection. The problem was put up to 
the main steel supplier, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., which set about to analyze 
each phase of steelmaking practice and 
determine how a finished plate could 
be supplied, free from objectionable de- 
fects. Care in deoxidizing, slagging and 
rolling has been vital to this achieve- 
ment. 

Since Armco has a plant adjoining the 
new Ashland plant of Clayton & Lam- 
bert, the supplying of steel became a 
matter of moving it next door and wait- 
ing for the scrap to come back from the 
blanked plates and trimmers for remelt- 
ing. Not only did this arrangement 
eliminate high transportation costs but 
also facilitated interchange of research 
and production control information, and 
revision of production practices to over- 
come defects—information which was 
promptly transmitted to the Detroit 
plant. The steel supplier also kept a 
crew of engineers and observers on hand 
at Detroit to consult on difficulties and 
relay their findings back to Ashland, Thi: 
intimate co-operation resulted in licking 
many troubles before they could reach 
serious proportions. 








factor in any business is the con- 

trol of product quality. Only the 
very large manufacturing concerns have 
set up the control of quality in any 
systematic procedure, others allowing 
uniformity or quality of their manu- 
factured product to depend upon con- 
ventional inspection routines and sharp- 
eyed personnel. 

Proper quality control does not mean 
that the product always will be the high- 
est quality obtainable. Indeed, good 
engineering dictates specification of mini- 
mum quality and widest tolerances con- 
sistent with perfect performance of the 


! ROBABLY the most intangible 


gineering (to design a cheaper product, 
when that is all that is required by the 
service for which it is intended), is 
the reason a regular machinery manu- 
facturer, such as a machine tool builder 
or automotive company, seldom makes a 
go of it in the agricultural machinery 
business. The machine tool builder 
wants to use cast steel where cast or 
malleable iron performs equally well; 
or puts a replaceable brass alloy bush- 
ing wherever a rotating shaft goes 
through, contrasts with the experienced 
farm machinery manufacturer who uses 
no bushing at all. 

Efforts toward quality control may be 
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Contrary to general belief, control of product quality is not 
confined to the inspection department but should govern the 
course of components from raw materials stage through to 


final assembly 


By EUGENE CALDWELL 


Consulting Management Engineer 
Portland, Oreg. 


function tor which product is intended. 
Quality always costs money to obtain, 
and therefore, quality beyond that needed 
in any particular case always is money 
wasted. 

For example, tolerances in the diameter 
of the hole in a spool of thread, as used 
on a sewing machine, conceivably might 
be held to within a millionth of an inch. 
But holding to this accuracy would add 
nothing to its usefulness over spools 
where the variation in hole sizes was 
perhaps within 1/64-in. Consequently, 
the extra expense of holding to such an 
unnecessarily close tolerance clearly would 
be wasted. 

It is sometimes the case that more ex- 
pensive raw materials are purchased, 
a lower grade would serve the 
purpose. Often, too close specifications 
are set on the finished product which 
add nothing to the usability of the item 
but greatly increase its cost. Failure 
to observe this cardinal principle of en- 


when 


classified into several different categories, 
as follows: 

(a) Purchasing 

(b) Design 

(c) Manufacturing 

(d) Inspection 

(e) Finished Product 

1. Performance 

2. Appearance 

3 


. Assembly 
4. Interchangeability of Parts 
Purchasing: Quality control begins 


with the purchasing department. The 
first thing to be done is to set up speci- 
fications on each item purchased. Fortun- 
ately, producers of many raw materials 
have set up their own specifications or 
tolerances, and the American Standards 
Association has established standards 
on many items. These specifications 
should be obtained for each item pur- 
chased, and whenever there is doubt 
that the specifications are being 
adhered to, suitable inspection pro- 


cedures should be formulated. These 
standard specifications should be studied 
from the standpoint of determining if 
a lower grade or cheaper classification 
could not be used as well. 

But there is always a great number 
of raw materials, subassemblies and the 
like which are special or are not covered 
by standard manufacturers’ specifications, 
In these cases purchaser should carefully 
work up exact specifications, as they are 
necessary in order to obtain comparable 
competitive bids. All such specialty 
purchases are subject to variation, thus 
adequate inspection is requisite. 

An incident which occurred several 
years ago in the Middle West will serve to 
show the importance of having exact pur- 
chasing specifications. A concern or- 
dered a steel plate 72 x 36 x %-in. thick 
and specified that “it must be perfectly 
flat”. In due course the plate was re- 
ceived. Purchaser questioned the high 
cost of $982.74, and vendor explained that 
in order to make the plate “perfectly 
flat” they put it in planer, then in the 
surface grinder, and then lapped it by 
hand. Buyer explained that he only 
wanted to set a stove on top of the plate. 

Design: Tendency of any design en- 
gineering department to specify higher 
quality or closer tolerances than necessary 
for the purpose stems from two sources. 
In the first place, most engineers who 
take pride in their work would rather 
design a high-grade mechanism than one 
of inferior quality, notwithstanding the 
fact “overengineering” is almost as im- 
practical as not quite meeting require- 
ments. Secondly, the engineer knows 
that failures in performance are more 
likely to be traced to his door than are 
high manufacturing costs. This is parti- 
cularly true when something is strength- 
ened after having given trouble; this 
time, the designer makes sure. 

The only perfectly engineered design 
on record was Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
“Wonderful One-Hoss Shay.” Here each 
part was designed right for the service 
it was to perform—not too strong and 
not too weak—so that each part failed at 
exactly the same time, when the carriage 
ell in a heap. Although only an 
American fable in rhyme, it points the 
ultimate goal. 

Most companies have standard toler- 
ance specifications for their drawings. 
For example, dimensions given in de- 
cimals are to be held to within plus or 
minus 0.010-in., whereas dimensions 
shown by common fractions are to be held 
only to 1/32-in. Such a standard practice 
saves showing many tolerances on the 


drawing, but the matter should be care- | 


fully checked from time to time. Since 
holding close tolerances 


money, no dimension should ever be 


kept within plus or minus 0.010-in. if § 


1/16-in. difference will do no harm. 
Manufacturing: Quality control is a 

manufacturing responsibility. The ob- 

jective is to manufacture only parts that 


are within the specifications or tolerances. J 


It is far too expensive to allow manu- 
facturing to proceed without control and 


always costs | 
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HeeTHE FITCHBURG 
BOWGAGE HEAD 
TO GRIND IT 


Cheaper, farter, better 


Just as multiple tooling and combined cuts increased pro- 





duction profits of machined work in mass production, the 
Fitchburg method of precision grinding cuts additional 
cost factors from every piece, saves on production and 
equipment, 

Designed on an entirely new principle of precision grind- 
ing, the Fitchburg head is a completely self-contained 
and independent grinding unit. It may be installed singly 
or in multiples to operate simultaneously or consecutively 
in mass production. It also may be installed to modernize 
any equipment. 

Get the facts — you will instantly make a favorable com- 
parison between Fitchburg Automatic Precision grinding 
and any other method. Install a Fitchburg now, and use 
your “Head” to cut costs and'speed production. Send 
your blueprints for our engineers’ recommendations — 


there's no obligation. 


THE HEAD. The Bowgage Head is a completely independent precision 
grinding unit. It has rapid traverse, slow grinding feed, grinding dwell 
or spark out, and rapid return to starting position — all started by one 
push button. It is precise to .0002”, minimizing spoilage. It can be re- 
moved and remounted for other work, if operations are changed. 


THE BODY. This Fitchburg Single-Head Ojive Grinder, designed to grind 
the ojive of the 75 MM armor piercing shell, is typical of Fitchburg 
cut-cost production. The wheelhead, carrying a 24” x 314” face wheel, 
is completely automatic, It is mounted with a hydraulic form trueing 
device to true the face of the grinding wheel at the proper radius for 
the nose of the shell. The workhead is equipped with a parallel-motion 


jaw-chuck, operated by a hydraulic cylinder at the back of the workhead. 


Write Today for Catalog—Sent Free Upon Request 
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U RG crinvinc machine corp. 
FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A, 


Manufacturers of —Bowgage Wheelhead Units. Multiple Precision Grinding Units, Spline Grinders, 
Cylindrical Grinders, Gear Grinders, Bath Full Universal Grinders and Special Purpose Grinders. 


then expect to secure quality by rejecting 
in final inspection all parts that do not 
conform to the specifications. 

Quality control certainly contemplates 
a broader scope than inspection. The 
variations beyond allowable limits of 
dimensions, hardness, surface smoothness, 
ete. are traced back to their causes 
such as: Drawing temperatures too 
cold; inexperienced operators; inaccur- 
ate machine tools; jigs improperly de- 
signed; tools allowed to become too dull, 
and the like. In many cases consider- 
able detective work is required, Always, 
where there is difficulty in maintaining 
tolerances, the item should be checked 
back to determine if such exacting toler- 
ances are actually needed, 

Although maintaining a close tolerance 
is always more expensive than following 
a more liberal one, this does not indicate 
that strict quality control adds con- 
siderable cost to manufacturing. On the 
contrary, it has been proved in many 
instances that a well designed quality 
control program has actually ' 
tost of manufacturing, 


reduced 


Quality control must always be a part 
of any time-study standardization pro- 
gram, particularly where wage incentives 
are put into effect. Where the operator 
is paid a premium for production, quality 
always suffers unless strictly controlled. 
Obviously, an incentive system should 
pay the operator only for good pieces 
produced. 

Moreover, it is almost always neces- 
Sary to set up a quality control system 
before time and motion studies are made 
and standards set. Lack of uniformity 
in the articles being produced may be one 
of the important foreign elements which 
cause the part to be made at one given 
time today and at an entirely different 
time tomorrow, Naturally all foreign 
elements must be removed before the job 
can be standardized as to time required 
for performance. 

Inspection: Contrary to popular be- 
lief, quality control does 
of more rigid inspection. Inspection is 
simply a means toward obtaining con- 
trol of quality and acts as a check. 


not consist 


The inspection department is a separ- 
ate function from engineering and manu- 
facturing, and its administration should 
be set up entirely sepatate from those 
two departments. One writer very aptly 
has compared the operation of the de- 
partments of a business to the three 
branches of our government, each opera- 
ting independently of the other and each 
maintaining a check on the other. The 
legislative branch is the design engineer- 
ing department, the executive branch 
is the manufacturing department, and the 
judicial branch is the inspection depart- 
ment. Obviously the inspection depart- 
ment should not be under either design 
or manufacturing, because it should not 
be dominated by either. 

The first thing to do in setting up an 
inspection department is to determine 
what inspection specifications or pro- 
cedures should be written up for each 
item to be inspected. In writing up 


such procedures great care should 
be given to setting down for inspection 
only those items which really make a 
difference if they do not come within the 
tolerances specified. Otherwise many 
years may be taken inspecting some 
dimension which does not make any 
difference. Only after someone happens 
to discover it will it ever be eliminated. 

This problem cannot be dismissed by 
stating that every dimension is important 
and should be inspected. Some parts are 
so complicated in shape that to inspect 
every center distance, surface dimension, 
fillet dimension, and the like, would 
take over a day of an inspector’s time 
for one part. Obviously only those 
dimensions that really make a difference 
can be checked. 

Then, too, the question must be de- 





Steel Cable V-Belts 
Pull Heavy Load 


A steel-cable V-belt, an endless steel 
cable of stranded airplane-type wire, 
shown in cross-section in accompanying 
illustration, is said to replace cotton cord 
as the load carrying member. High power 
capacity of steel cables makes possible 
use of multi V-drives where engineering 
limitations formerly denied their use. 
They permit the pulling of heavier loads 
or longer life on present drives, and 





Ad \® 


enable slower speeds and designing more 
compact drives, often eliminating out- 
board bearings. The practically zero 
stretch of steel-cable V-belts, made by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
16, O., means new absolute minimum in 
adjustment and maintenance shutdowns. 
Freedom from stretch insures uniform 
performance. Endless V-belts are used 
by the army in tanks and combat cars 
and are said to be suited to severe in- 
dustrial use. 





cided as to whether each piece is to be 
inspected or whether random samples 
are to be checked. This depends upon 
the importance of the part and many 
other factors. For example if a lot of 
assembly labor will be spent on the part 
before inaccuracies are disclosed, this 
might justify inspection of each part. A 
part made on an automatic machine can 
more logically be inspected by sampling 
than a part more dependent upon the 
operator. The number of samples to be 


taken from a given lot only can } 
determined from what is practical in th 
particular case. Usually when any of th 
samples taken do not come withi 
specifications, the entire lot is 100 pg 
cent ~ inspected. 

Other types of inspection are tod 
inspection where the tools, jigs, an 
fixtures to make the part are determine 
to be accurate; pilot piece or first an 
last piece inspection; and patrol inspeo 
tion, where the inspector goes around 
between operations and makes sampl 
inspections of work in process. Fins 
inspection may be sub-divided into tw 
categories: Floor inspection, wher 
the work is inspected at point where part 
are made, and centralized inspection 
where the parts are taken to an inspeo 
tion department equipped with all 
necessary inspection devices. 

Inspection departments and quali 
control procedures should be laid ow 


only by someone thoroughly familiagl 


with modern inspection equipment. Great 
er advance has been made with thes 
types of devices than in perhaps an 
other field. Formerly we had to depend 
exclusively upon micrometers, calipers 
depth gages, Johanson gages, and th 
like, whereas now a variety of newe 
mechanical and electronic type inspee 
tion tools are available to supplemen 
them. Optical comparators are used te 
throw an enlarged image of the part o 
a glass screen on which has been out 
lined the ideal dimensions. Photoelectrig 
devices are adaptable to many applica 
tions. Glass gages are increasing 
popularity. Each inspection problem 
should be properly engineered and equip- 
ment selected in keeping with the nun. 
ber of parts to be inspected and degre: 
of complexity. Where the production 
is great enough and standard inspection 
equipment is not suitable, it is not too 
great an undertaking to design a special 
device to fit. In very few cases is the 
production so small that a simple “go’ 
and “not go” gage cannot be justified. 

Record Keeping: Keeping adequat 
records of inspections cannot be overem- 
phasized. Statistics is the best approach t: 
quality control. For example if an analy- 
sis of the inspection reports shows greater 
quantity of parts are rejected becaus 
they are below the tolerance limit rather 
than above it, this would indicate the die 
or tool for the part should be mac 
larger so the average price would fal 
exactly in the center of the tolerance 
limits, thus causing less rejections. 
Records also show trends in quality cor 
trol such as tools wearing too much 
operators getting careless, imprope 
instructions, inexperienced operators, et¢ 
Such records should always be kept and 
the lot of parts so identified that respon- 
sibility for inaccuracies can be traced 
to a particular workman or machine. 
This is particularly applicable wheré 
parts are placed in stock and de 
fects do not show up until ready for usé 
in customers’ assemblies. 

Whenever quality control is cor 
sidered, the question always comes up, 
“How much can we afford to spend of 
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WORLDS 


Nuts, Bolts, Turnbuckles, Lag Screws—al] metal fas- 
teners that are exposed to the ravages of rust—give 
longer, uninterrupted service when dipped in molten zinc 


by the Hanlon-Gregory method of Hot Dip Galvanizing. 


The World's Largest Job Galvanizing Plant is equipped 
to provide you the “utmost in rust prevention” for your 


products, in any quantity from truckload to carloads. 


and Dee 


LARGESTAJOB GALVANIZING PLANT 





nspection?” The ratio of inspectors to 
workmen varies according to the industry 
and type of work involved. In a watch 
factory, requiring the highest accuracy 
and close tolerances, ratios as high as 
one inspector to four workmen can be 
found. On the other hand, a foundry, 
for example, might have as few inspectors 
as one to 50 workmen. 

One rule might be that a company 
probably always can spend as much 
additional money on quality control and 
more inspectors as the total of present 
losses on spoiled work. Intangible 
savings from the elimination of spoiled 
work is exceedingly greater than the value 
if the spoiled work itself. 

Where quantities are sufficiently large, 
it is possible to put inspection work on an 
incentive basis. If this is done, it is neces- 
sary to arrange some sort of reinspection 
to test the quality of the first inspection 
job. An example of the type of inspec- 





tion work adaptable to incentives is 
where a number of inspectors are re- 
quired to inspect large qauntities of the 
same item passing along a moving belt. 

Finished Product Performance: Some 
of the inspections and efforts toward high 
quality will be made for the purpose of 
securing better performance of the 
finished product in the hands of the 
customers. The specifications to be ad- 
hered to for this purpose will be set by 
the design engineering department based 
upon research, field unit service reports, 
and by experimentation. 

Product Appearance: Other inspections 
and other efforts toward high quality 
control will be made for the purpose of 
securing a better looking finished article. 
Sales departments in recent years have be- 
come extremely conscious of the appear- 
ance of articles to be sold, and features 
are written into specifications that do not 
add at all to the utility or durability of 





cross slots is necessary. 








MILLING LAPPING PLATE: To maintain peak efficiency of quartz crystal 
lapping plates like this one, periodic regrinding and recutting with criss 


Here an operator at the Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. plant 
of North American Philips Co. Inc. watches intently as the unusual milling 
cutter completes the final cut 














an ‘article but add only to its attractive. 
ness, thus making it easier to sell. Ay 
example of this factor is the efforts tha 
must be made to secure a high grade 
paint job. Great care must be _ takey 
when working with white articles t 
keep finger marks off of them. 

The portion of the quality specifica. 
tions having to do with appearance jx 
written by artist-engineers (such as those 
designers who specialize in streamlining 
or at least by engineers with a hig) 
merchandising sense. 

Assembly: Quality control must be 
maintained in most plants if for no other 
reason than to facilitate assembly opera- 
tions. Without quality control the as/ 
sembly department must file and fit, drill 
and tap holes after the parts get to them} 
and do other operations foreign to their 
assembly work. 

Indeed, without quality control in the 
remainder of the plant it is impossible 
to iron out the foreign elements from 
assembly operations so they can be 
standardized as to methods and time with 
the end of putting them on an incentive 
basis. If parts come to assembly so that 
one day they go together fairly well but 
the next day there must be a great deal 
of trying and fitting, no time standards 
can ever be set on the operation. 


Trying and fitting will probably never 
be eliminated entirely from assembly 
operations, for where parts cost more to 
prepare and maintain tolerances than the 
cost of fitting them together in the as- 
sembly department, obviously the cheaper 
way will be selected. But there are very 
few cases of this nature, and the general 
rule is that greatest economy is effected 
when everything that can be done outside 
the assembly department has been done 

This phase of quality control is entirely 
within the scope of the manufacturing 
department, and this department should 
establish the specifications necessary to 
carry out satisfactory assembly. Here 1 
specifications other than dimensional 
tolerances are involved, and the manutfac- 
turing department should have the av- 
thority to request closer tolerances b 
shown on the drawings and likewise t 
dictate more liberal tolerances where 
those shown are not necessary to effect 
easy assembly. 

Interchangeability of Parts: Tolerances 
are specified in some cases for the sok 
purpose of making the part interchange- 
able with all other parts already out in 
the field. In other words, tolerance speci- 
fied may not be necessary for purposes o! 
assembly or for performance of the prod- 
uct but simply so customers can_latet| 
replace the part in the field by a new one! 
ordered from the factory. This is an im- 
portant reason for maintaining quality} 
control, for the utility of a piece of equip-} 
ment has reached a low ebb when the 
customer must send it or a subassembly] 
into the factory to have a new pat 
fitted into it. Even the necessity of speci- 
fying the serial number (unless a model 
change has been made altering the actual 
dimensions) is an indication that poor 
quality control has been maintained] 
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° dail These Stern Frame Castings: for Landing Ships, pictured 


ndards above and below, illustrate part of the extensive work we’ve 


neu been doing for the marine industry—along with rudder 
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posts, stern tubes, bed plates, anchors of all sizes, and similar 


items. In each case, these castings have the highly uniform 


grain structure, strength and dependability that the Navy 
demands, but there’s nothing special about these qualities 


as far as we’re concerned. They are characteristics that you'll 





find in all castings by PSF, and the best of all reasons for 
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tual GLASSPORT, PA. 
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Irregular edges of aircraft components fin- 
ished by adaptation of standard wood shaper 
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INCREASE in production of better 

than 500 per cent on trimming irregular 
edges of aircraft parts has been achieved 
through an adaptation of a standard wood 
shaper, equipped with a power feed, at 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron. Prior to 
its development, it was necessary to feed 
the work through the machine by hand, 
resulting in operator fatigue and a low 
production rate. 

The shaper consists of a flat table with 
a motor driven spindle projecting through 
its center, on which are mounted a cut- 
ter and a collar of the same diameter. 
Shaper blocks are cut to the exact out- 
line of the parts to be trimmed. 

Under the supervision of C. B. 
Mitchella, supervisor of experimental ma- 
chine and tool design at Goodyear, sev- 
eral attachments were installed. The 
power feed attachment consists of an ex- 
tension to the standard shaper table. An 
endless roller chain is located in a groove 
in the top of this extension. The chain 
passes over sprockets at each end of the 
groove and returns underneath the table 
extension where it engages with a vari- 
able speed unit. 

An air cylinder with a roller arrange- 
ment on the end of the piston rod is 
mounted on the front of the shaper table 
and in line with the spindle. (See photo). 
A chain and hook assembly is attached 
to one end of each shaper block. In oper- 
ation the hook is engaged in the roller 
which pulls the shaper block by the 
spindle. The air cylinder is actuated and 
the rollers hold the shaper~block against 
the spindle with the proper pressure, ad- 
justable with a regulator in the air line. 

The lower collar acts as a follower for 
the shaper block. (See sketch). Block is 
similar to that used on a pin router in 
that it is of the same size as the finished 
part and the part is clamped to its upper 
surface. On the shaper, however, it is 
possible to trim a stack of parts up to 
1% in. in thickness. 

The shaper has been used successfully 
on trimming edges of extruded ‘sections, 
formed sections and parts that have been 
formed from aluminum alloy sheet on the 
drop hammer or forming press. 

The famous Corsair fighter plane is 
built at this plant, which also makes parts 
for about 20 other Army, Navy, Marin: 
Corps and RAF planes, including the 
B-29 Superfortress. 
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Only in Shovels 
made byWOOD | 


can you obtain this 


Exclusive 
gature 


@ YOU GET LOWER SHOVEL COSTS... BE- 
CAUSE NO OTHER MAKE OF SHOVELS 
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The STEEL I-BEAM 


HANDLE REINFORCEMENT 
















_ad- exclusive construction features which prolong shovel 
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- for life and enable the worker to get out more work ij aEaian EN 
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aa with less fatigue. | Pa 0e- y 
she . \ SHOVEL 7 
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Eastern Pattern 
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ot ‘ STUART 

the gardless of make or price. Closed back shovel | 
with steel 1-Beam [ 
handle reinforce- 

» is 
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rine @ A National Organization Specializing Ex- 

the clusively in Shovels, Spades =nd Scoops. 














MOLY D HANDLE 
The strongest yet most com- 
fortable shovel grip made. 
Never checks or splits... no 
rivets to come loose. 


CLOSED BACK BLADE 
Both blade and socket heot 
treated . . . blade and frog i 9 
given extra support. al 
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TABLE I 
H STEEL SERIES 


These steels, available in electric furnace or me hearth grades in 
blooms, billets and bars, may he specified on the basis of hardenability 
bands. Ranges and limits which follow apply only to materia] not ex- 
ceeding 100 sq. in. in cross-sectional area, or 18 in. in width, or 7000 
Ib. in weight, per piece as the total product of the ingot, and excludes all 
plates, shapes, sheet, strip and slabs. 


CORRECTED soa” STEEL LIST Stcel Designation 


Chemical Composition, per cent 
si Ni Cr Mo 


.20-0.35 4.70-5,30 Max.0.20 Max.0.06 
.20-0.35 4.70-5.30 Max.0.20 Max.0.06 


IN the July 16 issue of Srre., 35 additional 
hardenability bands were shown as having ap- 
proval of the Iron and Steel Committee of the oe Sason 
War Engineering Board and the Iron and Steel 
Division, General Standards Committee of the 4190 
Society of Automotive Engineers and the Alloy ‘ pet 
Technical Committee of the American Iron and ‘ oot 
Steel Institute. 
Twenty-three of the bands shown have this 
approval and will be published shortly under 
the joint sponsorship of SAE and AISI. Bands 
shown for the following 13 steels are not yet 
finally approved and may require further slight 
modification prior to official publication by the 
two standardizing groups: 8613H, 8615H, 
8617H, 8652H, 8655H, 8657H, 8660H, 
8662H, 8665H, 8713H, 8715H and 8717H. 
In accompanying Table I are shown the 23 
additional H_ steels for which hardenability 
data now are available, plus the group of 37 H 
steels approved last year. Table II shows 
standard permissible variations in chemistry. 
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TABLE Il 


STANDARD PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS FROM SPECIFIED CHEMI- 
CAL RANGES AND LIMITS APPLICABLE TO H STEELS 


Limit or 
maximum of Standard Variation 
Over or under the 
Limits Set 
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Sulphur ... + 6.0: 6 REET Whey eects 9 Ac 
Over 0.060 not subject to check 
Silicon .. ... To 0.85 inel. 


Over 0.85 to 2.20 incl. 
Note 1—Phosphorus and sulphur on open hearth steel to be 0. 


oe Sees 
Over 0.50 to 1.00 incl. ........... ' Phosphorus and sulphur on electric furnace steel to b 
per cent Mx. each. 


Nickel ..... ... To 1.00 incl. 


Over 1.00 to 2.00 incl. me peas vias Psetes , : be found te olla 

oO 2. : incl. y oz i Note 2—Small quantities of certain elements may be foun a 
Chromium To 0 ey 525 tel . steel which are not specified or required. These elements are 

ee ‘0 90 ? 10 Beas ? y to be considered as incidental and acceptable to the follow- 

Over 0.90 to 2.1 incl. as ing maximum amounts: Copper 0.35 per cent; Nickel 0.25 pet 

Over 2.10 to 8.99 incl. .... ae cent; Chromium, 0.20 per cent; Molybdenum, 0.06 per cent. 
Molybdenum .... To 0.20 incl. ee ee 

Over 0.20 to 0.40 incl. ' “ae Note 8—The chemical ranges and limits shown in Table I are subject 

Over 0.40 to 0.60 incl. -+. OJ to the standard permissible variations for check analysis shown 

eee 6.00 to 0.00 fed... .......... ’ in Table 1. 

To 1.00 incl. .. 4 J 

Over 1.00 to 4.00 inel. reeeee 0. Note 4—NE denotes National Emergency Standard Steel. 

*New H steels. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

















Every WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE is so well 
built, so thoroughly designed and so utterly 
capable for switching and hauling, repair men 
seldom see them_except in operation. In all 
history, time was never so important as it is 
now—and the reduction of hours spent on 
repairing WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES is a 
decided asset. Time thus saved can be used 
for other vital purposes, to the benefit of all. 
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THE BALDWIN 
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WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES are built to 


give maximum performance at low cost, and 
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nothing is overlooked to obscure these proven 
qualities. The frame, engines, electrical equip- 
ment, drive, control system, brakes, equaliza- 
tion, etc., are the results of years of specialized 
experience and unsurpassed resources. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that every user acclaims 
the WHITCOMB as the ultimate in simplicity, 
durability and economy. 


“or THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
Eudvidiey of er Suteeih veeoeatiy: vORKS 
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... speeds unloading of frozen and congealed coal 
y pulverizing for easy handling 





SOFT coal which has frozen and congealed in transit will 
ot pass through the unloading trapdoor of a gondola or hop- 
yer car, presenting a problem which heretofore has _re- 
uired makeshift means of pulverizing the coal. To speed 
oal unloading, the 2-drum electrohydraulic, friction-clutch 
vorm-geared hoist shown here has been especially designed 
for operating a coal slicer. This hoist raises and lowers 
a slicer bar which chops coal, as shown in photo at top, 
0 that it will flow freely through the underside trapdoor 
into the hopper of the conveyor. The slicer bar, in com- 
ination with the hoist, also helps to move coal from various 

ipockets of the hopper car to the trapdoor. It permits fast 
and clean unloading, considerably reducing the amount of 
manual labor formerly required. The hoist eliminates the 
need for men to operate crowbars, sledges, and shovels. In 
some cases, it eliminates elaborate equipment such as thawing 
ovens or torches. 

| The coal slicer hoist, made by Silent Hoist & Crane Co., 
iBrooklyn, N. Y., may be mounted on existing overhead bridge 
cranes and operated from the crane cab. With fingertip con- 
trol, an operator can slice coal all day without fatigue. Ca- 
pacity is 6000 lb at 105 fpm. Ih sub-zero weather, one user 
was able to unload 38 cars of frozen coal in a single day. 
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|... shows way to higher precision 
jin manufacture of crankshafts for 
diesel engines with ratings from 135 
to 1200 horsepower 


TO bring about even greater precision in manufacture of 
diesel engine crankshafts, one of the largest dynamic balanc- 
jing machines ever built has been installed by Cooper-Bessemer 
)Corp. in its Grove City, Pa. plant. It is equipped with dual 
;compensators so that corrections may be indicated both as to 
jexact angle and amount in any two predetermined correction 
jplanes. It will handle shafts with bearings up to 9-in. diam- 
@eter and weighing as much as 5800 Ib. Length of the largest 

of these JS-8 shafts tested on the machine is 15 ft. 75s-in. 

According to Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., Philadel- 
)phia, which built the machine to Cooper-Bessemer require- 
= ™ments, use of dual compensators is a new feature which does 
away with any calibration whatever by giving a direct read- 
ing to the exact amount of unbalance at the two points of 
correction. Compensators remain set after readings are taken, 
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thus revealing to operator after machine stops exactly where 
and how much correction must be applied. 

Another interesting aspect of the new balancer is the center 
support roller with hold-down bracket to keep long crank- 
shafts or other long rotating parts in perfect alignment dur- 
ing balancing operations. This eliminates whipping at high 
speed, and does not affect unbalance readings in either end 
of the shaft. 

After extensive tests both on its forged and cast crankshafts, 
Cooper-Bessemer engineers predict that, combined with recent 
improvements in bearing design, greater precision than ever 
before will now be possible in manufacture of engines rang- 
ing from 135 to 1200 hp. 





PROCESSING of armor-piercing (A.P.) 
shot involves a number of heat-treating 
cycles. However, practically all plants 
now making shot utilize some such se- 
quence as the following: Hardening 
and quenching, drawing, aging, cleaning, 
thermal shocking, crack testing, banding 
and final assembly. 

A most important portion of this work 
is the drawing after hardening. Nor- 
mally the physical layout of the plant 
is such that hardened shot are trans- 
ported by conveyor to a relatively low- 
temperature draw furnace. The draw 
turnace itself on the smaller sizes of shot 
is normally a wire mesh belt hearth type, 
arranged for recirculating direct gas 
firing and with extremely close tempera- 
ture control, so that drawing of all shot 
is consistent and within close tempera- 
ture limits. 

Automatic loading of the furnace on 
the smaller size is accomplished by a 
relatively simple self-unloading conveyor, 
which deposits the shot on the conveyor 
hearth without respect to arrangement 
on the hearth. 

On the largest sizes of shot such as 
the 57-mm and 3 in., considerably 
elaborate charging and upending units 
have been provided so that the shot can 
be loaded onto the hearth directly from 
the quench tank, and then upended so 
that they can go through the furnace 


Efficiently designed air heater, duct and recirculation system enable this continuous draw 
furnace to operate at actual cost 25 per cent below original calculations 


















Corilitiows. 





Drawing 


of Al? Shot 


..-. holds down fuel 
consumption, _pro- 
vides flexible heat- 
treating cycle 


By C. A. LITZLER 
Chief Engineer 
Industrial Oven Engineering Co. 
Cleveland 


resting on their bases. Due to the size 
of the shot, setting them vertically on 
their bases results in considerable saving 
in original equipments, because of the 
decidedly decreased size of the unit. 

The extra cost of the automatic index, 
loading and upending equipment is 
easily offset by the labor savings effected. 

In all cases drawing must be done ac- 
curately as far as temperature is con- 
cerned, Smaller furnaces are in opera- 
tion with temperature differentials of 
plus or minus 2 degrees and the larger 
furnaces on a plus or minus 4 degree 
differential across the entire furnace 
volume; front to back; side to side; and 
top to bottom. This assures absolute 
uniformity of hardness. 

To emphasize the importance of this; 
one manufacturer had considerable diffi- 
culty in duplicating and maintaining hard- 
ness in the nose, consequently his shot 
failed in firing tests. After investigation, 


the trouble was found to be in uneven} 


drawing temperatures, and after the 


furnace was balanced to plus or minus}, 
3 degrees, complete penetrations again’ 


were effected. 


After drawing, the smaller size shot}, 
are allowed to cool naturally, while the| 
larger size shot run through a forced] 


cooling zone at the discharge end of 
the furnace, in order to prevent the dis- 
sipation of the incipient heat of the shot 
from overheating the room and to facili- 
tate further handling. 

The unit illustrated here was designed 
for stress relieving armor-piercing shot in 
the plant of a large Ohio ordnance manu- 
facturer. This continuous draw furnace is 
built for operation at temperature ranges 
up to 900°F. and maintains absolute uni- 
formity of temperature throughout length, 
width and height of the work zone within 
limits of 3 degrees plus or minus the de- 
sired temperature. 


The same uniformity within the work it-} 


self is obtained by (1) passing air at ex- 
tremely high velocities over the work on 
the conveyor belt, and (2) automatically 
turning the work as it passes through the 
furnace. As a result of the rapid heat 
transfer so induced, the load is brought 
up to temperature in a very short time. 
The unit is operated by one woman who 
(Please turn to Page 126) 
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other type of OZALID print. 








1. This is an Ozalid Intermediate (translu- 
cent) print of the original drawing. 


Ozalid intermediates may be made on 
paper, cloth, or foil. With or without design 
changes, they may be substituted for original 








EL 


tracings in print production. Or sent to 
branches or subcontractors for printing. 


Ozalid Work Prints supply drafting room, 
assembly lines, and offices with reproductions 
of anything drawn, typed, or printed on trans- 
lucent paper. Prints have black, blue, or red 
lines —as desired —on white background. Col- 
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You’re off to a flying start ... when you give the drafts- 
man an OZALID INTERMEDIATE (translucent) print of 
any drawing that must be changed. 

For an Ozalid Intermediate is made in an OZALID 
machine in seconds, in exactly the same manner as any 


No additional equipment is required; nor is it neces- 





He never has to redraw any line that remains the 


same! 





2. Draftsman eradicates obsolete lines with 
quick-drying OZALID Corrector Fluid. 


ors may be used for identification. 


Ozalid Specialties include Chartfilm and 
Dryphoto. Chartfilm gives lustrous, black 
lines on a waterproof, oilproof, white plastic 
base. Dryphoto reproduces continuous tone 
photographs quickly, economically, beauti- 
fully, in black, sepia, or two-tone (blue-brown) 
effect. 


All in all, there are 10 types of Ozalid prints. 


See them and learn all about the versatility 


The fastest, most economical way 
to change your drawings! 





sary to change the developing solution. 

Even more important savings in time and labor are 
realized in the next step. For all that the draftsman need 
do now is remove the obsolete lines with Ozalid Cor- 
rector... and draw in the new design. | 


3. New design is drawn in. Work-prints can 
now be made from this translucent “master.” 


that is vours only with Ozalid. Write for free 
“10 instead of 1“ booklet today. 


OZALID 





General Aniline and Film Corporation 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Hughes-Owens Co., Lid., Montreal 
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Ozalid in Canada 
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An Illinois gas-fired forge furnace produced 70 pieces pick 
per hour in furnaces lined with first-quality fireclay brick. 
When B&W K-28 Insulating Firebrick were substituted, 7 
output jumped to 100 pieces per hour—over 42% in- Fae 
crease. in wl 
le 
FURNACE DATA The cycle time for heating up charge and forging being 
was formerly 50 minutes. With B&W K-28’s the cycle iron 
TYPE was reduced to 30 minutes—a 40% saving. oo 
. orm 
—forging furnace Furthermore, fuel consumption per pound of stock porte 
FUEL during heat-up period dropped 83%. The overall fuel a 
arge 
—800 ETU natural and consumption was cut to less than half that required with brick 
manufactured gas dense firebrick. Sai 
TEMPERATURE Do economies like these interest you? If so, why not a3 
find out what B&W Insulating Firebrick can do for you? | ing 1 
those 
necks 
| cent 
THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY a. 
Refractories Division patch 
85 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. cente 
than 
may 
or ir 
other 
shape 
tain | 
Patch 
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avoid 
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COST of hot work plays an important 
part in the overall cost of operation in 
an open-hearth shop. Labor and material 
cost may range from 5 to 25 cents per 
ton of steel produced. Hot work time, 
depending upon the individual shop con- 
dition, will generally range from 4 to 
15 min. per heat and represent from % 
to 2 per cent of actual operating time. 
Shops which are operating near the top 
of these ranges may. have an excellent 
opportunity to effect worthwhile savings 
by a careful analysis of their hot patching 
practices. 

Good working scaffolds are helpful in 
speeding up repair jobs and contribute 
to better workmanship. Prefabricated 
semipermanent scaffolds which can be 
placed on the furnace by the cranes are 
worth the trouble involved in storing 
them when not in use and the extra ex- 
pense of fabricating them. Prestocking 
the job is generally advantageous and the 
use of mechanical equipment will often 
aid in speeding up the job and keeping 
costs down. Slight alterations in furnace 
design and construction will frequently 
return dividends in the speed and cost 
of hot repairs. Unless the skew angle is 
4 or 5° less than the radial angle when 
installed, the bricklayers will have trouble 
when it becomes necessary to make patch 
repairs. 





On furnaces where endwall repairs are 
rather frequent and of large extent, the 
use of a water-cooled box at or near 
floor level will speed repairs and gen- 


erally save making awkward, costly 
patches below floor level. 
Types of Roof Patches 
Three main classifications of roof 


patches are: (1) Saddle center patches 
in which a few rings are knocked out and 
replaced one by one with the cente: 
being moved for each ring. (2) Sheet- 
iron patches in which thin sheets, gen- 
erally corrugated iron, are bent to con- 
form with the are of the roof and sup- 
ported just beneath the inside of the 
roof when replacing a comparatively 
large section at one time. (3) Special 
brick patches. 

Saddle center method is probably the 
most versatile, and in the majority of 
small jobs the fastest. On furnaces hav- 
ing narrow roofs with small radii and 
those having pronounced slopes at the 
necks it is adaptable. The sheet-iron 
center method is widely used on large 
furnaces and is most effective for large 
patches. The time required to place the 
center for a large patch js but little more 
than for a small one. Special brick shapes 
may be used independently for patching 
or in conjunction with either of the 
other methods. The economy of special 
shapes is generally doubtful but in cer- 
tain instances their use can be justified. 
Patches should always be so constructed 
as to maintain proper roof contour and 
avoid buckling. See Fig. 1. 

Refractory guns are meeting with 
Seneral approval and are helping to 
eliminate or reduce many large brick 
jobs. They are especially useful for 
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Het Pacing 
OPEN-HEARTH 
FURNACES 


By EDWIN N. HOWER 
General Masonry Foreman 
Homestead Steel Works 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Munhall, Pa. 
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ROOF CONTOUR 


GOOD PATCH 
PRACTICE 


POOR PATCH 
PRACTICE 
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Fig. 1—Methods for making patches 


Fig. 2—Comparison of costs for furnace 
campaign 


placing material along the top of the 
backwall to protect the skewbacks, and 
in some cases to place material at the 
top of front wall pier. They are effective 
for placing refractory material in a hot 
furnace with a minimum of lost time and 
seem likely to become an _ important 
factor in the reduction of furnace repair 
costs, 

Cost per ton is the deciding factor in 
determining the length of a furnace cam- 
paign. Cost figures charted in Fig. 2 are 
cumulative for the entire length of run. 
The furnace is assumed to share in the 
shop overhead in inverse proportion to 
its tonnage output as compared with the 
average shop tonnage. During the theo- 
retical campaign illustrated the over- 
head was high at first due to slow time 
of heat when starting the furnace, de- 
creased gradually to the middle of the 
campaign, and then rose as the furnace 
began to slow up because of leakage and 
clogging in the pockets and checkers. 
Fuel costs follow a similar pattern since 
they are closely related to tonnage out- 
put. 


Furnace Cost Curve 


Furnace cost curve, which is the cost 
of the rebuild plus the cost of hot patch- 
ing, is more irregular than overhead and 
fuel. For the first month or two furnace 
cost was high since the cost of the re- 
build was shared by only a comparatively 
small tonnage. In the third and fourth 
months it began to level out near its 
final value. The sharp increase in furmace 
cost in the fifth month was caused by 
a large repair job. The continued re- 
duction in furnace cost during the sixth 
and seventh months justified the cost of 
this job. Furnace cost continued low for 
two more months and finally rose during 
the last month because of the necessity 
for heavy patching. 

Examination of the total shows 
that the economic time to taken 
this furnace off for rebuild was at the 
end of seven months, as the increase in 
fuel and overhead overbalanced the 
small reduction in furnace cost after 
this time and after the seventh month 
the total cost was increased for every 
since the campaign 


cost 
have 


ton of steel made 
began. 

These curves do not cover all factors 
which must be considered in the opera- 
tion of an open-hearth furnace, but they 
do give an indication as to the proper 
length of campaign and the effects of 
hot patching on furnace costs. 


Abstract of paper presented before Open 
Hearth Committee, A.I.M.E., Pittsburgh. 


—O0— 


Coating ingot molds serving the open 
hearth department of a Mexican steel 
plant with a thin slurry of loam gives to 
the ingot surface the same smoothness 
and freedom from cracks as a steel cast- 
ing. The coating does not chill the 
metal as it flows past the mold walls; 
it is contained in the outer skin of the 
ingot and comes off with the scale during 
the first pass in the blooming mill. 
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IN DESIGNING products for produc- 
tion by the die casting process, plain flat 
surfaces of any considerable area should 
be avoided if they must be cast excep- 
tionally smooth for finishing. Such sur- 
faces lead to high rejections and, hence, 
increased costs. 

To eliminate the problems involved 
in casting surfaces that are truly flat 
without introducing imperfections that 
are magnified by glossy finishes, it is 
suggested that surfaces be curved or 
crowned—or be broken by beads, steps, 
of low-relief. Such simple expedients 
have a tendency to mask slight imperfec- 
tions and often greatly improve appear- 
ance. A crowned surface and steps (See 
Fig. 9) are two design alternatives that 
result in good appearance and tend to 
mask minor surface irregularities. 

Lettering: When die cast lettering, 
numerals, trade marks, diagrams or in- 
structions are required, they must be so 
designed and placed as to facilitate die 
construction and removal of the casting 
from the die. 

Normally, the designer should specify 
raised engraving because it is easier to 
cut a design into a die surface than to 
make a raised design on the surface. De- 
bossed engraving on the casting is much 
more expensive in die cost, and deterio- 
ration of the die engraving is more rapid 
because of faster erosion by the molten 
alloy. 

If the engraving on the casting may not 
project above the surrounding surface 
of the casting, debossed engraving usually 
can be achieved by using raised en- 
graving on a removable panel set into 
the die. The panel may have stippled 
areas to enhance the appearance of the 
product. 

Engraving is preferably done on sur- 
faces parallel or nearly parallel to the die 
parting. In no case should any engraving 
constitute an undercut such as to inter- 
fere with ejection of the casting from the 
die. Engraving is often used effectively 
for scale or graduation markings. When 
the engraving is debossed in the casting, 
the recesses often are filled with paint or 
are “wiped in” to provide contrast with 
surrounding areas. 

Cores: Cores help to keep section 
thickness relatively uniform, and also pro- 
vide holes accurately sized and precisely 
located. Cores which are fixed to or form 
integral parts of the die are least ex- 
pensive, but usually have to be placed 


Additional fundamental data are presented on possi- 

bilities and limitations of the die casting process in 

second and concluding article by members of 
New Jersey Zinc Company’s technical staff 


casting from the core. It is usually cheaper 


so that their axes are parallel to motio 
of the movable die section. Consequenth 
there is often an advantage in so designing 
the casting that fixed cores are the only 
ones needed. There are, however, many 
castings which require cores at some othe 
angle, and they then must be mad 
movable and provision must be made fey 
their operation. This may result in in, 
creased die cost and reduced casting 
rates, but the expense frequently is justi, 
fied. 

The larger the core diameter in relation) 
to its length, the sturdier it is, and break/ 
age is less likely. The approximate mini/ 
mum core diameter considered feasibld 
for zinc is 32-in.; for aluminum, *%-in, 
and for magnesium, #:-in. Under some 
conditions, even smaller cores can be 
used, especially if they are quite short. 
For economy, large, deep holes always 
should be cored. On the other hand, if the} 
diameter of the hole is small, it is fre. 
quently as economical to drill or punch 
the hole as to core it. 

As slender core pins are easily bent 0 
broken, it is advisable to avoid such 
cores by using a short core and drilling 
the cored hole deeper. Generally it is 
feasible to use cores having lengths at 
four times the diameter, but if they 
are % to 1 in. in diameter, the length 
usually can be as much as six to eight 
times the diameter. 

Cores which intersect or must form a 
joint with each other are often feasible, 
but are likely to result in flash that is 
somewhat inaccessible and may be rather) 
awkward to remove. 

Collapsible cores made in two or more 
pieces are likely to be expensive and t 
retard the casting operation, but they fre 
quently accomplish results not otherwis: 
attainable. 

Pointed cores often are used to spot 
holes which are to be drilled later. Holes 
in such a position that they cannot bel) 
cored can often be spotted and thu) 
facilitate subsequent drilling. 

Holes can be formed by a threaded! 
core, but in such cases the core has to) 
be unscrewed from the casting or the} 





aban anaeee 





and faster to tap the hole than to cast 
the thread, unless a very coarse or oddj 
shape of thread is needed. i 

Draft Allowance: Ample drafts should 
be allowed both on cavity walls and ot 
cores. As is common with other casting 
methods, drafts are necessary. They mus@ 
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‘somt How RADIOGRAPHY 
an b oie ‘ , 
shor] reduced machining rejection 
always ‘ e 7£0 
‘iftht Of a plastic part—from 15° 
is fre. fem 


pun} to less than 1/10 of 7 


ent or 
such 
rilling N the scrap heap every week went 750 completely what’s wrong.” The plastic bars from which the 
. ’ machined plastic iever assemblies—15% of a failing part was being cut, while of excellent qual- 
they week’s production—turned down “‘cold” on final in- ity, were not of exactly the right type for the 
gr spection. What to do about it? Radiography found an manufacture of this specific part... 
eight 


answer... A change was made, machine technics were improved, 





rm af Through 100% radiographic inspection, the man- the problem was whipped. Rejections tumbled from 
sible, ‘ ga ; : , . cor ae > 19 Se , q 
at if ufacturer traced failures to a drill hole lined with 15% to less than 1/10 of 1%... costs dropped pro- 
atherh a metal insert... around which excessive stress portionately . . . production was stepped up. 

| concentrations originated... Literally an “inside story’’—based on internal study of 
more 


d | So far, so good. With the source of trouble uncovered, a failing part. Here again we see radiography as a helper, 
‘fre the manufacturer had something to go on... had a investigator, business builder. In plants from coast to 
— point of departure for his engineers—and, as it turned coast, x-ray helps industry ee rigid as, seman 
spo! out, for his supplier of raw materials. standards. Its record of accomplishment in increasing 
quality, lowering costs, and speeding up production 
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if Ar ¢ 20 1g rere > ve Val to ac . ° ; a . ‘ 9 
t belt New machining technics were tried ...each step was is an indication of radiography’s importance tomorrow. 
thusy x-rayed ... results were analyzed. Now is the time to consider what it can do for you. 
dedi This continued study brought the manufacturer— See your local x-ray equipment dealer. 
s tom and the co-operative maker of plastic stock—to a EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

5 r . . . T r 
the point where they could definitely say, “Here’s X-ray Division Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Radiography 


analyzes... instructs... corrects... improves 
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be provided in order to eject castings 
from the die. Though drafts can invari- 
ably be less than for sand castings, they 
should not be made so small as to cause 
distortion by interference with core pull- 
ing or ejection of the casting. 

The minimum drafts for certain con- 
ditions were shown in Table I of pre- 
ceding article. The total draft required 
increases with the “draw” (that is, the 
depth of the casting in the direction of 
core motion or of ejection) and is greater 
with the alloys of higher melting point. 

The draft sometimes is indicated by 
giving tolerances plus the taper for the 
length or depth involved but, where only 
fractional dimensions are given without 
tolerances (indicating that close dimen- 
sions are not required) or where wide 
tolerances are indicated, it is customary 
for the die designer to allow a draft 
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where it is needed although not indicated 
on the drawing. 

When there is no good reason for using 
the minimum draft required, die and core 
life can be extended by allowing generous 
draft but more draft than is needed may 
require heavier cuts and somewhat greater 
machining cost if the draft has to be re- 
moved by machining. 

A frequently observed advantage of 
zinc alloys is the ability to core holes to 
tapping size, the slight draft being of 
no significance. Where a minimum draft 
appears essential, the die caster should 
be consulted to make sure that the draft 
is sufficient, and not so close as to inter- 
fere with satisfactory casting practice. 

Tolerances: Never specify tolerances 
closer than are essential to meet require- 
ments. 

As it may cost much more to hold close 





dimensions than to allow them to come 
within somewhat wider limits, there is ny 
point in demanding close lingits when thiey 
serve no essential purpose, They should 
not be closer than can be held on mating 
parts and, where no fit with anything i 
necessary, it is sufficient to give a frac] 
tional dimension without any limits. Thi 
indicates that only scale dimensions ar 
required, or that the dimension need no 
be held closer than plus or minus 0.0] 
in. per inch of nominal size, or withi 
0.01-in. of such size when the dimensio: 
is less than 1 in. When tolerance 
closer than average are essential, the dig 
casting engineer should be consulted 
determine whether or not they can 
held. If they are so close as to requir 
machining, an allowance for the extr 
cost should be made. 

Dies for casting alloys of high melting 
point are subject to heat checking, and 
when this happens, they must be tre- 
dressed if smooth surfaces are to lb 
maintained. This, of course, changes the 
dimensions of the casting and affects th 
limits that can be maintained. 

Where close tolerancés are essential 
dimensions .should be in decimals and 
both upper and lower limits should b 
specified. For zinc die castings, the mini- 
mum tolerance, as cast, is usually plus 
or minus 0.001-in. per inch where th 
dimension is within solid parts of the dic 
not having relative motion. Where the 
dimension is across a parting or between 
parts of the casting formed by die parts, 
such as cores or slides, wider limits must 
be specified or provision for machining 
must be made. 

Bending and Forming: Ductility of 
zinc alloys should be taken advantage of 
where zinc is to be used, by designing 
parts for bending or forming after casting 
This ductility makes it possible to shape 
integral flanges to curving contours, t 
bend hollow arms, to spin out undercuts, 
to upset odd projections or to twist parts 
of the casting through 90 degrees or more. 
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Often it is possible to employ a flat 
parting and to core holes or to provideff 
bosses or integral studs at right angles 
to the parting, subsequently forming the 
casting so that the axes of these elements 
are no longer parallel. 

Thin plates with cast bosses or holes 
at right angles to the surface require 
much less costly dies than if cast to a 
curved shape. 








Fig. 10 illustrates another possibility 


The bracket is die cast with a straight} Cy 
tubular portion subsequently bent, one to} feat 
the right, one to the left, forming a pair.) 

A single die serves for casting both parts 74: 
and, by having the tube straight, the part{} 63: 


= 
3 
is feasible as a die casting where it would ' 
not be feasible to die cast the curve. 7% 


Inserts: Inserts should be employed | 
whenever their use attains results that} 
cannot be realized at equal cost by other 
means, They are used for one or more of 
the following reasons. To provide greater 
strength, hardness, wear resistance, duc- 
tility, flexibility or some other property 
not possessed, at least in the same degree, 
by the casting itself, as in Fig. 11; to 
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That’s what United Engineering and Foundry 
Company found, not only when it adopted CONE- 
DRIVES for rolling mill screw-downs, but again 
when it re-designed its heavy duty roll lathes using 
CONE-DRIVE geared headstocks. The first three 
delivered sold eight duplicates. 
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According to United, in addition to the vastly 
higher load carrying capacity of CONE-DRIVES, 
this gearing accomplished “perfectly steady or 
uniform surface speed when cutting”. Greater com- 
pactness and less floor space were also benefits 


derived from the use of CONE-DRIVE. 


If you do not know the reasons why CONE-DRIVE 
gearing is the POSTWAR gearing for machine tools 
and other purposes, ask for Bulletins listed at left. 
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CW-41B (for Executives) 

CW-41A (for Design Engineers) 

745 (Post-Graduate Course for Gears) 
632 (CONE-DRIVE in Machine Tools) 
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CHOOSE THE STEELWELD |=: 
THAT BEST SERVES |: 
YOUR NEEDS 
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MODEL F3-6 handles plate 6’ x'," between hous- 
ings and 9'x \” over entire length of bed and 
ram. Has 1'-O” extension on left end 


MODEL J4' 5-16 bends cold steel plate up to 19 x +,” 


or 8 xy". Because of distance between housings, 











bed extends below floor to assure straight, accu- 
rate bends. 


MODEL H3'.-8 for braking, forming and punching 
plate 8’ x" between housings and 14'x ,',” over 
entire length of bed and ram. Provided with 2'-0’ 
extension on each end. 













Draw 
There is a complete line of Steelweld Presses that can be h . 
furnished with many features to best suit your requirements. woot 
These include bed and ram extensions, special bed widths, fijudgme 
various speeds, two-speed gearing for high and low speed, should 


reversing flywheel for instant reversal of sam in any position bye 
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Many other Steelwelds are available for 
plate of thickness to one inch. 
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provide shapes of parts or passages which 
ot be cored or cast, or which are 
iheaper or better as inserts; and to effect 

1 assembly not so readily or so inex- 
ensively achieved by other means, as in 
ig. 12. o 

Usually, inserts are cast in place, but 
ere are many instances in which they 
e applied after casting, in holes cored 
or the purpose. The objective of casting 
he insert in place is either to anchor it 
ecurely or to place it in a position where, 
btherwise, it could not be placed after 
asting. 

When inserts are designed for casting in 
place, they should be provided with 
nurling, holes or grooves to insure a firm 
mnchorage. Provision should be made for 
» sufficient thickness of the casting alloy 
round the insert to give the required 
upport to the latter. Inserts should be 
made so that the casting metal cannot 
ow over surfaces which should not be 
overed. For example, in the case of in- 
Kerted studs, the thread should not ex- 
end closer that 3/32-in. to the casting, 
hs otherwise the thread may be filled by 
olten metal. Because of variations in the 
diameter of inserts, a shoulder or other 
sealing surface should be provided, as 
ut A, Fig 13, between the end thread and 
e casting to prevent any flash around 
he insert from entering the threads. A 
washer resting against such a shoulder will 
onfine the stress incident to tightening a 
nut on the stud within the metal of the 
stud itself, and avoid any tendency for 
the tightening to pull the stud from the 
casting. 



































Machining: Castings should be so de- 
signed that a minimum of machining is 
needed and that any essential machining 
is easily done. Some die castings need no 
machining other than flash removal, but 
most castings require some machining, 
especially where closer limits than can be 
cast are required. 

Drawings should show where machin- 
ing is to be done and should indicate how 


e z : cag 
much metal is to be removed in machining 
‘ unless this is left to the die caster’s 
, judgment. Surfaces needing machining 
E should be of minimum area, consistent 
2 with other requirements, and should be 
* so disposed as to be easily machined. 


Often flats can be trued by sanding or 
other simple grinding if the surfaces to 
be ground are accessible. Having flats 
(such as boss faces) all in one plane ex- 
pedites grinding. Such surfaces may well 
be slightly above surrounding areas that 
need no machining, so that only the high 
Hsurfaces are touched by the abrasive or 
acutting tool. 


When the number of castings needed 
from a die is small, the die usually must 
be moderate in cost and it may be neces- 
sary, in order to save machining on the 
die, to do some machining on the castings 
that would not be necessary if a more ex- 
pensive die were warranted. Advice of the 
die casting engineer may be sought in 
such circumstances. 

Small holes in thin sections (up to 
%-in.) are often drilled or punched in 
Preference to coring, as flash usually has 


: 
é 
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to be removed by these tools in any case. 
It is almost as quick to drill or punch the 
full depth of the hole as to merely re- 
move the flash, especially if the hole has 
been spotted by a short conical pin in 
the die. 

Trimming: Castings should be designed 
so as to minimize trimming costs. Flash 
always occurs at die partings, and its re- 
moval usually constitutes a considerable 
factor in the cost of the castings. This is 
one phase of machining that is practically 
unavoidable, but the cost can be mini- 
mized by bringing the flash where its 
removal is most easily and quickly ac- 
complished. 

Flash at the parting is commonly re- 
moved by a shaving die through which the 
casting is forced by a press. If the parting 
is in a single plane, preferably at right 
angles to the motion of the die, the flash 
is easily sheared, but if the parting is not 
in a single plane, greater cost is incurred 
in flash removal. 

When the flash occurs at a flange or 
bead, rather than in a recess or on a flat 
surface, flash removal is facilitated. Fre- 
quently, flash can be made to come on a 
surface or edge where other machining is 
required and, when this occurs, a sepa- 
rate flash removal operation is avoided. 

Flash which runs along a flat surface, 





Tubes from Spiralled Strip 


Method has been devised by Agaloy 
Tubing Co., Elizabeth, N. J., for 
stretching strip in a longitudinal direc- 
tion during cooling to produce a strong 
tubular structure without welding or 
brazing. By this technique, cold rolled 
strip is coiled into tubular forms, such 
as spirally coiled tube with inside or 
outside fins; edges overlapped with 
protrusions either inside or outside; 
and open-seamed coils are formed to 
accurate dimensions. Forms are not 
suitable for carrying liquids, pressure 
applications, etc, 











and is not at the extreme edge of the 
casting, is difficult to remove cleanly 
without leaving tool marks on adjacent 
surfaces. 

Finishing: All die castings can be 
plated. Those based on zinc continue to 
find extensive use because of the ease 
and economy with which such finishes 
can be applied. 

Many design factors have an influence 
upon the ease of applying and of main- 
taining a satisfactory finish on die castings. 
It is especially important, when a part 
requires plating, that all significant areas 
to be plated can be reached by the buff 
employed to prepare surfaces for plating. 
The following salient facts deserve con- 
sideration in designing die castings to be 
plated: 

—Deep or narrow recesses or sharp 
internal corners tend to entrap buffing 
compound and are difficult to clean 
properly. Raised faces absorb most of 


the current, making it difficult, if not 
impossible, to. plate deep or narrow re- 
cesses. Recesses in which gas can be en- 
trapped should be avoided. Surfaces 
in such deep recesses will not be plated 
and the flow of excess gas over the 
surrounding surfaces may cause peeling 
and poor appearance. 

Generous radii in re-entrant angles 
prevent the necessity for applying ex- 
cessive thickness of plate to insure 
meeting minimum coating requirements 
at the radii. 

—Sharp outside edges, corners and 
points should be avoided because de- 
posits on such areas tend to be rough 
and brittle. 

—Deep concave areas are difficult 
to plate without special racking be- 
cause of low current density in the re- 
cess. Convex surfaces are easier to 
plate than flat surfaces and are less 
likely to reveal slight irregularities. 

—Where beads are used for decora- 
tive effects, it facilitates buffing to 
have the beads parallel to the length 
of the casting and in the plane of the 
buffing wheel. Intersecting beads are 
best avoided. 

Most parts to be plated must be 
buffed, and a brilliant luster cannot be 
obtained in areas which the buffing 
wheel cannot reach. Large radii help 
to facilitate buffing. 

Base-line Dimensions: In all die casting 
designs in which close dimensions must 
be held, it is desirable to select a “base- 
line” (actually a surface) to which all criti- 
cal dimensions are referred. This surface 
is preferably one that remains as cast 
and should be a surface that is substan- 
tially unchanging throughout the die 
life, being unaffected by wear, especially 
of moving parts. The surface thus chosen 
becomes the locating surface in machining 
fixtures and for gaging and insures that 
the casting will clean up when machined. 

Selection of the base-line is left either 
to the die caster or should be chosen in 
close co-operation with him. In so doing, 
it should be determined which dimen- 
sions must of necessity be held within 
close limits so that the part will perform 
its function, «will mate properly with 
other parts of the assembly in which it 
is used and will clear other parts where 
clearances are essential. Dimensions that 
determine interchangeability are of first 
importance, and those that make no fit 
and govern no clearances are secondary. 
To insure utmost economy, the die caster 
often selects two or more different base- 
lines and, by making a study of their 
effect upon casting, machining and ga- 
ging, chooses the one that best meets 
conditions imposed. 

In Fig. 14, drawing No. 1 (of a part to 
be die cast) appears as it might be sub- 
mitted by a purchaser. Drawing No. 2 is 
the final drawing after the base-line is 
selected. The casting is for mounting 
against the flange, the mating part being 
indicated by shading in drawing 1. A 
critical dimension is the distance from sur- 
face A to the seated flange surface. B 
is a step diameter that locates the part 
transversely. Dimension D (%-in.) is the 
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depth of a clearance recess. Dimension 
C is important but not critical. When the 
base-line is chosen as in No. 2, essential 
requirements are met. Height of the 
bottom boss and the distance from the 
base-line to the flange seat are held by 
machining, with the casting located against 
the base surface. Machining removes 
flash at the parting and the 0.125-in. 
and 1,875-in. dimensions are held within 
the limits set. The remainder of the di- 
mensions which carry less than plus or 
minus 0.010-in. tolerance are in the solid 
or same half of the die and can be held 
without machining. Thus the base-line 
chosen fulfills requirements and provides 
for minimum machining, 

Cumulative tolerances that result when 
dimensions are given as in drawing No. 
83 are often a source of trouble. The first 
%-in. hole, as here dimensioned, can come 
plus or minus 0.010-in. from the left end 
and the second %-in, plus or minus 
0.015-in. from the end. Dimensioning 
each hole, as in No. 4, Fig. 14 from the 
base-line allows the die caster wider 
tolerance but meets the requirements. 

Models: Models of parts to be die cast 





are frequently desirable. Visualization is 
facilitated greatly by constructing even a 
rough model of the casting needed, 
though one made to scale is still better. 
The model usually reveals one or more 
features of design that can be altered 
with profit by providing lower die or 
piece cost. Ordinary projection views 
show the part, as a rule, from only three 
positions while, with a model, it is easy 
to see how a die must be built to fit 
around it and how the part will be re- 
moved from the die. 

A model also helps greatly toward in- 
suring the most attractive shape and con- 
tour of the casting. As eye appeal often 
favorably affects the sale of completed 
products, efforts to make die castings 
pleasing in appearance are well worth- 
while. Products that are lacking in eye 
appeal are often improved through the 
co-operation of industrial designers or 
“stylists.” As the nature, color and tex- 
ture of finishes have a pronounced effect 
upon appearance, the advice of stylists 
may prove valuable. 

In all cases, however, working drawings 
should accompany the model so that es- 





sential dimensional limits are provided. 
Selection of Alloy: The designer of di¢ 
castings should choose that alloy which 
provides the properties needed and yield 
the lowest overall cost consistent with 
these requirements. Frequently this in. 
volves much study and sometimes make; 
it desirable to secure competitive bids on 
castings in two or more alloys. It should 
not be forgotten that the cost per casting, 
as produced, is frequently far from being 
the overall cost, ease and extent of ma. 
chining and cost of finishing are likely 
to be important, as they frequently ex-/ 
ceed the cost of the casting itself. Die 
cost and die life also require careful 
consideration as they vary widely and 
have considerable influence on machining} 
and on finishing costs. i 
The die casting engineer should be con-/ 
sulted in selecting the type of alloy best 
suited for the job, and it is generally best) 
to allow him to make the choice of alloy) 
of a given base unless there are sufficient) 
reasons for specifying a particular alloy, 
When there are standard specifications} 
covering the alloy chosen, these specifi-/ 
cations should be indicated. 
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A USEFUL materials handling tool, } 
the all-welded portable crane shown in 
accompanying illustrations, weighs less 
than one-half as much as the former 
model; is several times stronger and 
incorporates a number of features that 
were not possible with previous con- 
ventional construction methods. 

Exemplifying the trend toward utiliza- 
tion of tubular members in welded de- 
signs for some types of machine struc- | 
tures, this crane unit has unusual bene- 
fits deriving from use of such shapes. 

Crane is made in eight sizes, from 
2000-Ib capacity as shown at right in 
Fig. 1 to the 6000-lb capacity unit at 
left in Fig. 1. Small crane indicates the 
range of sizes. 

By the use of welding, fabricating} 
time was reduced by about 40 per cent, § 
with a reduction in machining time of} 
nearly 90 per cent over earlier type} 
crane seen at left in Fig. 2, according to} 
the manufacturer, Hill Acme Co., Cleve- 
land. Although the two cranes shown] 
here are both of 6000-Ib capacity, the 
arc welded unit weighs 1375 Ib less than 
the other one. 

Material used in the latest design con-| 
sists of a welded laced steel housing on 
a sturdy base of standard steel tubing. } 

Details of construction, as reported by 
Lincoln Electric Co., follow. 


In the largest unit, 5-in. diameter 
formed tubing members are welded di- 












rectly to a weld-fabricated box section 
of heavy-gage plate, as shown in Fig. 3. 
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Changing the punch on the ram of 
this press is simplified by use of a 
fork-lift truck. New developments in 
handling methods appear regularly 
in STORAGE BATTERY POWER. Write 
for a sample copy if you do not 
already receive it. 


In Industrial Trucks, 
Alkaline Batteries Give You 
These Important Advantages 


@ They are durable mechanical- 
ly; grids, containers and other 
structural parts of the cells are of 
steel; the alkaline electrolyte is a 
preservative of steel. 


@ They can be charged rapidly; 
gassing cannot dislodge the active 
materials. 


@ They withstand temperature 
extremes; are free from freezing 
hazard; are easily ventilated for 
rapid cooling. 


@ They are foolproof electrical- 
ly; are not injured by short circuit- 
ing, reverse charging or similar 
accidents. 


@ They can stand idle indefinitely 
without injury. Merely discharge, 
short-circuit, and store in a clean, 
dry place. 


@ They are simple and easy to 
maintain. 





Use BATTERY TRUCKS for SPEEDY SET-UPS 


: makes - 





..»ALKALINE BATTERIES 


for 24¢-HOUR POWER 


Cuaneinc large, heavy dies on huge production presses is one 
of the many handling operations that are being speeded up in 
numerous plants by means of battery industrial trucks. They 
enable one man to do the job of several in much less time, thereby 
increasing production efficiency of the presses. Further economies 
are effected by using the same trucks for storing idle dies in 
space-saving tiered racks. 


A battery industrial truck has natural advantages for simpli- 
fying such handling jobs because of its superior maneuverability, 
high availability and dependable operation. Exchange batteries 
keep the truck continuously supplied with power. While one 
battery operates the truck, another is being charged. Except for 
the few minutes needed to exchange batteries, the truck need not 
stop for servicing its power unit. Its electric motor drives have 
a minimum of wearing parts; are inherently simple and trouble- 
free. The truck starts instantly; accelerates smoothly; operates 
quickly; gives off no fumes; consumes no power during stops. 
Not only does it make efficient use of power but the current used 
for battery charging is the lowest-cost power available. 


Altogether, the battery industrial truck is one of the most 
dependable and economical types of handling equipment — espe- 
cially when powered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. With steel 
cell construction, a solution that is a preservative of steel, and a 
fool-proof electrochemical principle of operation, they are the 
most durable, longest lived and most trouble-free of all batteries. 
Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incor- 
porated, West Orange, N. J. 
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ie 
= Century TEFC Motor mounted on a drill 
press — near the floor, where metallic dust, 
dirt, and chips can fall on it — yet the 
vital parts are protected. 
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Century TEFC Motor mounted on a mill- 
ing machine. Dirt on outside of fanguard 
is result of operation where air contains 
metallic dust and coolant spray. 


Century TEFC Motor mounted high on 
















top of a boring machine. It’s out of 
reach and probably gets little attention, 
yet protected against coolant mists and 


he illustrations of Century TEFC Motors in use shown oil-laden dusts by Century TEFC design. 

here are typical examples of machines on which 
these motors can maintain production despite adverse 
atmospheric conditions. Where the air is charged with 
substantial quantities of metallic or abrasive dusts, cool- 
ant mists, or oil-laden factory dusts, Century TEFC 
Motors give the protection that means constant unin- 
terrupted production. 
























; Century Totally E 
The vital parts of the motor are isolated from the out- Motor with the babuvy, guessed eel 


side atmosphere by a sealed inner frame. A large fan fan cover removed. 
blows a blast of cooling air around the frame and the , 
bearings — to keep the motor tem- 
perature well within safe oper-. 
ating limits. 








For maximum protection that will 
keep your machines on the job, get 
all the facts about Century Totally 
Enclosed Fan Cooled Motors. Call in 
a Century engineer; he may be of 
assistance. 


Century Totaly EnclosedFanCooled | 
Motor End Bracket. | 
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Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities Century Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled 
Motor Frame and field winding show- 


a4 ing the air passages. 
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The main vertical frame members are 
of 1%-in. stock, with the connecting 
braces of %-in. hot-rolled round stock as 
shown. High stress points are amply 
supported by gusset plates welded di- 
rectly to tubing itself and to large tubing 
and box section of base structure. 
Several interesting design features are 
obtained with welded construction. The 
axle, hook and fork, for example, are 
drop forgings welded at the joints to 
form an automatic holding mechanism 
which holds the load at any point with- 





out using the conventional ratchet and 
pawl. The operation is controlled through 
a self-locking worm. 

Fig. 3 also shows construction details 
of the welded handle and eccentric axle. 
This safety feature permits positive lock- 
ing of the front wheels of the crane by 
merely positioning the handle upright as 
shown, thus protecting the operator and 
the load being lifted. When the handle 
is restored to pulling position, the wheels 
are released from the lock. 


Another feature made possible by 





welded design permits the unit to be 
used as a portable, general utility ladder 
to obtain quick accessibility to overhead 
work as shown in Fig. 4. Horizontal con- 
necting braces form ladder rungs on the 
upper structure and provide a good 
foot-hold for the workman, 

Further simplification was obtained 
in the design of the hook block, now 
fabricated by arc welding several pieces 
of heavy-gage steel into one integral 
unit which measures 2% in. wide by 7 
in. long. 





DIMENSIONAL increase or “growth” 
of hardened steel parts is used by the 
Ford Motor Co. in manufacturing close 
tolerance parts, especially those having 
critical-dimensioned carburized areas. 
This permanent expansion is accom- 
plished by subjecting the parts to sub- 
zero temperatures for a period of time 
sufficient to allow complete transfor- 
mation of any austenite that may have 
been retained after the usual heat treat- 
ment. 

Liquid air and solid carbon dioxide (Dry 
Ice) are the most widely used mediums 
for chilling; however, the latter is more 
practical because of reduced handling 
hazards. To attain the minimum tem- 
perature with solidified carbon dioxide 
of approximately 90°F. below zero a 
vehicle or bath with a very low freezing 
point is used, such as alcohol, acetone, 
trichlorethylene, etc. Clean stock is 
immersed jin this mixture. Cessation of 
violent effervescence in presence of 
Dry Ice indicates the stock has reached 
bath temperature, and the time element 
is measured from this point. Two 
hours is considered a minimum time. 
Longer periods of time and lower tem- 
peratures result in no appreciable bene- 
fits. A strain draw follows the com- 












ee of the chilling cycle, usually in 
Ou, 

Several factors are always considered 
when stock is to be manipulated through 
the chilling cycle. Aside from dimen- 
sions, surface finish protection is the 
most important. Since most parts re- 
quiring dimensional increase are highly 
finished, provisions are taken to protect 
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“GROWS” 
PARTS 


To Desired Dimensions 


each with suitable spacing while handling. 
Frost formation on the parts is pre- 
vented by warming treated stock in 


neutral oil (room temperature) to above 
32°F. This is followed by immediate pre- 
servation measures and, finally, the oil 
draw. 

Limitations of this process are not at 






Above—A tray of articulating rod 
pins for Pratt & Whitney 2000-hp 
aircraft engines built by Ford Mo- 
tor Co. is lowered into a trichclor- 
ethylene bath containing about 
50 Ib of solid carbon dioxide ( Dry 
Ice). Approximately 2 hr are re- 
quired for completion of the “grew- 
ing” process. Note spacers to pro- 
tect finish of adjacent parts 





Left—Here the articulating rod 

pins such as those “grown” in the 

chilling solution at 90°F below 

zero are being installed in an en- 

gine assembly by a bench worker 

in the eircraft engine building of 
the Ford Motor Co. 


present known, however, experiments con- 
ducted by the Ford Motor Co. have been 
most successful with the carburized nickel 
alloy steels. Tests on highly tempered 
parts and stock subject to prolonged draw 
cycles indicate that opportunity to trans- 
form retained austenite in these cases 
is less frequent. 
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Air Motor 


A new BM10 air motor introduced by 
Bellows Co., Akron 10, O., develops more 
than twice the piston thrust force of the 
standard BM5 motor on a given air line 
pressure. 

The unit retains the same basic prin- 
ciple of integral valve, operating and 
speed controls found in the BM5. Motors 
are small, compact, powerful air-driven 
reciprocating power units, They operate 
on any air line pressure up to 175 Ib. 





The valve and all operating controls are 
integral with cylinder, permitting full 
and positive control over all operating 
phases at all times. Only one air con- 
nection is required which may be either 
with flexible air hose or rigid piping. 
Independant speed control valves pro- 
vide precise and unlimited speed con- 
trol of piston rod advance and retrac- 
tion. Valve operating lever is adjustable 
to “any angle in any plane” permitting 
easy connection and ready synchroniza- 
tion to any reciprocating movement. 


Conveyor Oven 


A new continuous heat processing 
oven has been designed and built by 
Gehnrich Oven Division, W. S. Rock- 
well Co., 50 Church street, New York 7, 
which offers many combinations of dry- 
ing, baking or heat treating operations 
with uniform heating, 


Oven housing is built of Gehnrich 


patented insulated dual panel assembly 





with no through metal or metal joints, 
minimizing heat losses. Electric heating 
elements are mounted in oven just below 
roof and a large motor-driven multi- 
blade fan is mounted on roof. Heat from 
the elements is drawn through the fan 
into a vertical duct to bottom of oven 
and distributed evenly by louvers in oven 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 








floor upward through work moving on 
conveyor belts and up past electric heat- 
ers. If gas or steam heating is desired, 
heater and fan unit can be set on roof 
with same means for heat distribution 
and recirculation. 

Each wire-mesh belt conveyor, run- 
ning between angle guides, is provided 
with a speed reducer, roller chain and 
a variable speed pulley drive. One drive 
mechanism is mounted on bottom base 
at each end of oven. 


Electroplating Unit 


Udylite-Mallory rectoplaters, devel- 
oped by Udylite Corp., Detroit 11, are 
available in two sizes. The senior recto- 
plater is built for an output of 1500 amp 
at 6 v or 750 amp at 12 v and is adapt- 
able to most electroplating jobs. It feat- 





ures a ventilating grill at the top to per- 
mit close proximity to other equipment 
and a new exhaust type “directed venti- 
lation” system which supplies cooling 
where needed. Accessible lubrication 
fittings are on the unit’s two motor bear- 
ings. Improved fan motor suspension, 
increased junction area and an increased 


(All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described) 





amperage output rating are also featured, 
It is housed in an all steel, electric 
welded cabinet. 


Multicontact Relay 


Type 20,000 relay specially applicable 
to signal, electronic and communication 
uses where minimum operating cur- 
rents are important factors, is offered 
by R-B-M Mfg. Co., Division of Essex 
Wire Corp., Logansport, Ind. Contact 
spring assemblies of this relay can be 
provided in one, two or three stacks, 
with various combinations, up to 16 
springs. 

Coils are available in voltage ranges 





from 1% to 28 v, de. This type of re- 
lay is also available in two pole, dou- 
ble throw contact arrangement’ with 
current sensitive coil operating at 3.2 
milliamps pickup and 1 to 1.5 milliamps 
dropout, 

These devices are produced in two 


sizes: Standard, 4% in. long, 1 in. wide, 
and approximately 1%4-in. to 2% in. 
high, depending upon contact spring 


assembly; intermediate, 35s-in. long, 1 in. 
wide and 1% in. to 2% in. high. 


Locating Device 


Designed to locate or center edges, 
lines or punch marks on a work-piece 
to the spindle axis of any machine tool, 
an optical locating and centering micro- 





scope, known as Center Scope, is molded 
of gray Tenite plastic. 


The device is injection molded of 
Tenite in four pieces. As the walls are 
rather thick and vary in their thickness, 
very close tolerances are held through- 
out and care is taken to prevent shrink- 
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SILICONES 


TRADE-MARK 


In the heat of battle over miring terrain, the discon- 
nect junctions of ignition and radar units are perfectly 
protected against failure by this al/-silicone sealing 
compound. This same protection is provided to elec- 
trical equipment under the most humid plant 
conditions. Dow Corning No. 4 has the consistency 
of a soft grease, and neither melts nor hardens over 
the temperature range of —40°F. to 400°F. 


Here is the assurance of uninterrupted performance 
—in a sealing compound having excellent dielectric 
properties . . . one that provides positive exclusion 
of moisture, permanent lubrication for insulated con- 
ductors, protection against vulcanization caused by 
overheating. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
INQUIRIES TO BOX 592 


ADDRESS ALL 
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Dow Corning No. 4 Ignition Sealing Compound 


Dow Corning No. 4 is in commercial production—one of a 
growing family of silicone products essential to the more 
successful, more economical functioning of electrical and 


other industrial and technical equipment. 


OW 


orning 


IN SILICONES 


FIRST 





ages which might interfere with precision 
of instrument. Plastic is molded over two 
metal parts: Shank which fits into a 
drill chuck or collet; tube at the bottom 
which guides and supports objective lens 
mount. Eye pieces and end piece are 
pressed into place. Mold is designed so 
than no bond lines appear on any of the 
pieces. Five holes necessary for adjusting 
instrument are drilled and tapped in 
plastic. 

The Center Scope was molded by 
Modern Plastic Co., Los Angeles, for 
Center Scope Products, Glendale, Calif. 
Tenite used is a cellulose acetate butyrate 
product of Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Buffing and Polishing Unit 


Standard Electrical Tool Co., 2504 
River road, Cincinnati 4, announces a 
new infinitely variable speed buffing and 
polishing machine, designated as type 
R2V. It is available in 5 and 7% sizes. 
This machine is arranged with two sep- 


arate spindles, two motors, two magnetic 
starters, two start-stop pushbutton sta- 
tions, two hand brakes, each with coin- 
cidental switch, and two hand wheel in- 
dicator speed controls. Infinite speed 
range between 1500 and 3000 rpm is ac- 
complished by turning hand wheel. 
Each spindle is individually operated, 
permitting each workman to be inde- 
pendent of the other. Convenient spindle 
speed change permits polishing, coloring, 
buffing, etc., with the exact spindle speed 
required for each operation and as wheels 
wear, the speed may be increased for 
maintaining the desired peripheral speed. 


Boiler Control Panel 


Prefabricated boiler control panels 
which include all necessary connecting 
piping and electrical wiring for operation 
of metering equipment and boiler con- 
trol systems are offered by Bailey Meter 
Co., 1050 Ivanhoe road, Cleveland 10. 
These panels are factory fabricated and 
tested by experienced instrument me- 
chanics. All piping and wiring necessary 
for operation is installed as a unit ac- 
cording to a co-ordinated and _prear- 
ranged plan. 

Small units such as valves, relays, 
switches, signal lights and the more 
sturdy and lightweight instruments are 
mounted and connected ready for ser- 
vice. Heavy instruments er instruments 
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having delicate mechanisms are shipped 
separately; but cutout spaces, drilling 
and all necessary connections are pro- 
vided so that their installation in the 
field is an easy operation. 

Connecting piping and electrical wir- 
ing are brought to convenient terminals 


which are carefully tagged so that no : 
time or effort is lost in connecting pre-- 


fabricated boiler control panels to var- 
ious factors which it controls. 


Trolley Safety Tap 


Mosebach Electric & Supply Co., 
1170 Arlington avenue, Pittsburgh 2, 
announces a new Meseo trolley safety 
tap for underground use. It can be used 


to operate any type of portable equip- 
ment beyond the trolley line. 

Assembly consists of a copper hook 
attached to a bronze fuse receptacle and 
a similar fuse receptacle at the opposite 
end of the barrel, for attaching to cable 
connector. These assemblies are sur- 
rounded by an insulated tubular housing 
with fiber guard at hook end. 


Checking Gage 


Standard Gage Co. Inc., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., offers a new DuBo plug gage which 
is a checking gage of the fixed limit type. 
Small sizes from 0.240 to 1.510-in. in 
diameter, have the go and not go gaging 
members attached to opposite ends of a 
lightweight metal handle. Larger sizes, 
from 1.510 to 6.010-in. in diameter, are 
single end gages, individually mounted 
on palm fitting plastic handles. 

Both types utilize a new color identifi- 
cation system. Go members of both double 
and single end gages are marked with a 


broad band of vivid green enamel under 
a durable, transparent plastic ring. Not 
go members are identified by brilliant red 
bands. Handles of the double end gages 
also carry corresponding dots of color. 

Gage head is thin disk which is a 
section of sphere. Spherical gage surface 
makes contact with bore walls only at 
the instant and point of bore gaging. 
Two chamfered sections, diametrically op- 
posed on each member, make it possible 


by slightly tilting handle, to enter the 
gage into bores easily. 

Technique of using this gage is «as 
follows: When checking a bore for lower 
limit, go member is entered in bore 
with handle held lightly between fingers 
and tilted slightly above axis of bore. 
Handle is lowered gently without pres- 
sure or force. If downward movement of! 
handle is arrested, it indicates that bore 
is undersize at that point. If handle drops 
freely below axis of bore, it shows that 
bore is larger than lower limit. Same 
method is used in checking for upper 
limit, using the not go member. Gage is 
entered in same way. Arresting or drop- 
ping of handle clearly indicates whether 
bore is within or exceeds gage dimen- 
sion. 


Convex Marker 


A new holder for marking part num- 
bers, - dates, serial numbers, etc., with 
steel stamps on the periphery of solid 
round stock is introduced by New Meth- 
od Steel Stamps Inc., 147 Jos. Campau, 
Detroit 7. This convex marker is con- 
structed so that it permits the stamping 


of bars with their periphery rather than 
longitudinally. 

The interchangeable steel type, held 
in place by two set screws; are tapered 
in such a fashion that when assembled 
in the type retaining mortise together 
with wedges, a predetermined radius is 
automatically formed by the sharp mark- 
ing surfaces of the stamps. In the case 
of four character convex marker shown 
here, the stamps form a 2 in. radius for 
the marking of 4 in, bars. The individual 
type bottom, flat against a hardened steel 
anvil, thus insures impressions of equal 
depth and clarity for all characters by one 
blow of hammer. 

The marker is of a semistandard de- 
sign as devices having different radii and 
character capacity can be made to suit 
individual requirements. The handle of 
the holder is knurled for safe operation 
and tempered for long service under 
severe conditions. 


Atmosphere Furnaces 


W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, has 
developed a broad range of Kleen-metal 
oven-type protective atmosphere furnaces. 
These furnaces have been designed for 
temperatures between 1200 and 2400° F 
on heating operations such as bright an- 
nealing, silver or copper brazing, tool 
hardening, high speed steel hardening, 
scale-free hardening, nondecarburizing 
heating or sintering powdered metals. 

These bath furnaces, substantially lined, 
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When you purchase and pay for Kennametal, our 

proprietorship in it ends. It is yours, to do with as 

| a 6G ; ee you wish. You may use this tough, hard cemented 

than | | ‘ : ; carbide as the keen, durable cutting edge of econo- 

[| my-promoting tools, or insert it at critical points of 

a machine to minimize the effect of abrasive wear— 
without entering into complicated agreements. 

If the use of Kennametal helps you perfect an 
invention—the rights to that invention, insofar as 
we are concerned, are completely yours. If the 
invention is patentable, we neither ask, nor want, 
an interest in your patent merely because Kenna- 
metal is a key component. 

We have encouraged, and will continue to 
encourage, uninhibited use of Kennametal. The 
products shown on this page illustrate a few typi- 
cal applications. The resourcefulness of America’s 
designers and inventors will constantly bring forth 
new devices in which the incorporation of Kenna- 
metal is indispensable to provide wear-resistance 
up to 100 times that of steel. 

To these creative people, in whose minds the 
material progress of society first takes form and 
substance, we extend the fullest cooperation of our 
engineering and metallurgical staffs, and the re- 
assurance that— ‘There are no strings attached 
to Kennametal.” 
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insulated and reinforced, are two types: 
(1) Those with carborundum or alloy 
muffles and (2) those which are heated 
directly. Muffle furnaces may be gas or 
oil fired; direct heated furnaces may be 
gas or electric. Both types are supplied 
with means for introducing prepared at- 
mosphere gas from separate generators 
or cylinders, or for producing, for certain 
operation, the desired. atmosphere from 


controlled combustion of gas in the com- 
bustion chamber of furnace. 

For hardening and certain other heat- 
ing operations, the long preheating cham- 
ber has a chute leading to a quench tank 
set in front of the furnace. For bright or 
clean annealing, brazing, sintering, etc., 
both muffle and direct heated furnaces 
are equipped with a water-jacketed cool- 
ing chamber for cooling the work in the 
protective atmosphere. 

A self-sealing door inclined against the 
front plate of the furnace makes a tight 
contact to minimize heat and gas leakage. 
This door has a smaller swing-type door 
with a slight hole for observation of work. 
Under charging door (and the discharge 
door of the cooling section) there is a 
gas burner to provide a flame curtain 
which prevents air infiltration, 


Four-Way Valve 
Known as the Forway, a valve re- 


motely controlled by manually actuated 
“feather-touch” pilot is offered by Clay- 





ton Mfg. Co., Alhambra, Calif. Hydraulic 
cylinder and fluid motor operations for 
many purposes can be controlled in a 
smooth, quiet and convenient manner, 








Control may be manual, electric or -by 
float mechanisms, due to the flexibility 
of the pilot. Where it is necessary to 
restrict flow of pressure through the 
valve, limiting screws are available. 
Thus, rate of flow can be regulated to 
permit operation of equipment at a 
controlled rate of speed. 


Carbide Tool Grinder 


A carbide tool grinder which speeds 
up function of precision carbide tool 
grinding has been developed by E. F. 
Hager & Son, 98-02 217th Lane, Queens 
Village 9, L. I, N. Y. Based on funda- 
mental principle employed in Swiss type 
grinder, this grinder grinds or laps, to 
a high degree of precision, carbide cut- 
ting tools for lathes and screw machines 
as well as tool bits with carbide tips in- 
serted in milling cutters, All angles can 
be accurately rough and finish-ground or 
lapped on diamond wheels by mechanical 
settings. 

Once the tool is clamped in the ad- 
justable vise-like toolholder and set by 
built-in protractors for the cutting edge 
and clearance angles, uniform reciproca- 
ting action of tool across diamond wheel 
assures a keen edge and straight face on 
tool every time. After tool is locked in 
desired position, toolholder can be slid 
from rough grinding wheel to finish 


grinding wheel without removal from 
machine or changing angular settings. 
Grinding spindle is precision ground 





and supported on two felt-sealed preci- 
ball bearings. Heavy center of 
spindle and rigidly constructed cabinet 
prevent vibration. Spindle speed of 
3400 rpm is attained through a V-belt 
which transmits power from a %-hp 
motor. 

Toolholder is mounted on a hardened 
and precision ground shaft which pivots 
and slides axially in bronze bearings. 
Side movement is controlled by a micro- 
meter adjusting unit reading in thousands 
located on left end of shaft. A compres- 
sion spring mounted in a cup on other 
end of shaft causes a constant thrust 
against micrometer nut. Thrust ball bear- 
ings are mounted on either end of shaft 
to insure free pivoting. Pivoting motion 
of shaft is controlled by an adjustable 
stop arm which may be adjusted roughly 
by releasing lock screw and revolving 
arm about shaft. Fine adjustment is by 
a knurled thumb screw. Toolholder rest 
bar is provided, mounted parallel to 
pivot shaft. Coolant is pumped from one 


sion 


section of tank up riser pipe and throuvh 
shutoff cocks to any of the four grinding 
faces of the wheels. 


Portable Kilovoltmeter 


Known as No. 759, a new portable 
Kilovoltmeter is offered by Shallcross 
Mfg. Co., Collingdale, Pa. This in- 
strument has five ranges that provide 1, 





2, 5, 


at full scale. 


10 and 20 kv dc 
Accuracy of the built-in meter is plus or 


minus 2 per cent. 

New features include a_ reversing 
switch which makes it unnecessary to 
change connections to terminals of kilo- 
voltmeter if polarity is reversed. Binding 
posts are available so that an external 
meter may be used if full scale accuracy 
better than 2 per cent is required. Re- 
sistance multiplier section is carefully 
adjusted within 0.1 per cent so that, 
if required, more accurate meters may 
be used with external connection. This 
also permits individual taps of multiplier 
to be used as accurate high resistanc« 
standards. 


Paper-Dielectric Capacitors 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces a new line of hermeti- 
cally sealed, fixed paper-dielectric capa- 
citors with glass terminal insulators in 
case styles CP-60, 62 and 64, character- 
istics E and F. These units meet the 
requirements of the Proposed Joint 
Army-Navy Specification JAN-C-25 and 
are for use in combat communication 
equipment where severe operating con- 
ditions may be encountered. 


Glass terminal seals are designed to 





provide a high degree of resistance to 
humidity, fungus growths and termites. 
They are of construction which does not 
rely either on matched coefficients of 
expansion of glass and metal to resist 
thermal shock or on soft solder for 
mechanical strength. 

All three case styles are available in 
both single section and two section con- 
struction. 
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x | Get the complete story on Macwhyte Slings 
ernal 
bw: The benefit of our experience in supplying wire 
fully rope slings for industry everywhere is yours for the 
that, | asking. Macwhyte Slings are custom-made to fit 
may . 
This | YOur particular needs. There are many types and 
plier | assemblies—let us take care of your sling require- 
ance 


Many types and assemblies 


Macwhyte ATLAS Round Braided Slings (patented). 
13 sizes in 10 different types. Made from two pieces 
of wire rope ...one left lay and one right lay. These 
two ropes are spliced endless, folded to secure the 
required number of parts, and then braided. All 


ments. 


We'll send you the complete story 


rs ropes form a continuous uniform spiral throughout 
Reliable safe loads and strengths on literally hun- the entire length of the sling. 

ady, ; 

veti- } dreds of slings are given you in the Macwhyte Sling Macwhyte DREW Flat Braided Slings (patented). 

*P2- | Catalog S-7. Pictorial literature shows many ways 13 sizes in 10 different types. The flat braided body is 


; in 


ter- | of rigging up to handle loads safely. Just ask for 
the | Catalog S-7 and literature—send request on your 


oint 


and | company letterhead. 
tion a er 


-On- 


to MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2912 FOURTEENTH AVENUE, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of the CORRECT wire rope for your equipment 
Left & Right-Lay Braided Slings . Aircraft Tie-Rods 
Aircraft Cable - ‘‘Safe-Lock” Swaged Terminals 
Manufactured under U.S. and Foreign Patents 
Mill Depots: New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago - Ft.Worth- Portland 
Seattle - San Francisco - Distributors throughout the U.S.A. 


made from one rope spliced endless before the braid- 
ing operation. 


Macwhyte MONARCH Single Part Slings. 20 sizes 
in 10 different types. Wire rope slings having a single 
part body. 


Other Macwhyte Slings 


Macwhyte also makes Grommets, Multiple Part 
Slings, Y-Guard Slings... and the Level-Lift Sling 
that keeps unbalanced loads level. Macwhyte Sling 
Engineers will cooperate in designing the proper 
slings for your plant. 


Member National 
Safety Council 








Buy an EXTRA War Bond! 





| nel MACWHYTE SLINGS FOR INDUSTRY 


Macwhyte Wire Rope Slings are made to meet the capacity of any crane built 
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HANDLING+Processing +HANDLING + Assembling +HANDLING 
+ Packing +HAN DLING+Storage+ HANDLING 


HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 
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LET MEN DIRECT POWER™"NOT GENERATE IT! 


Effective distribution, the final phase of 


the production cycle, 1s predicated upon a good handling 


system. Distribution is concerned only with the finished 
product, representing the total cost of production, and is the 
end towards which all production efficiency is directed. 
Flexible Towmotor, the one-man-gang, provides an effective 
aid to distribution that enables you to derive the full benefits 
of well-planned production. The Towmotor Material Hand- 
ling Analysis Guide tells you how to develop a well-planned 


handling system. Write for your copy. 
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Press Stamping 


(Continued from Page 80) 
allows work to be pushed through dies 
in blanking operations. 

The 4-way ram control valve is opera- 
ted by a shipper rod which has adjust. 
able collars so that ram travel can be 
limited to any amount between 1/32 and 
6 in. 

:ne pressure relief valve limits the 
pressure of fluid in the power cylinder, 
permitting close regulation of ram pres- 
sures to the work being done. 

A dial type pressure gage, calibrated 
in tons and pounds per square inch, indi- 
cates at a glance the exact ram pressure 
being applied. 

Conversion For Stamping: Before the 
Ypsilanti installation was made, samples 
of the work to be done were taken to the 
Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, 
makers of the Multipress. On a certain 
blank, calculations showed that a 10-ton 
press would be required. But by actually 
trying out the dies in a press at various 
settings, it was found that they would 
work okay at 5% tons pressure. Accord- 
ingly three units were ordered. These 
were the standard 4-ton Multipress con- 
verted to 6-ton capacity by installation 
of a lower volume pump to afford higher 
pressures and by addition of the heavy 
strain rods shown in Fig. 4 to take the 
added load. This conversion was neces- 
sary because at that time the standard 
6-ton Multipress was not yet available. 

The 2-in. diameter ram is threaded in- 
ternally for receiving tools. For stamping, 
a larger adapter head was installed on 
lower end of ram to facilitate attaching 
dies. 

Since the units were to be operated on 
automatic continuous cycling — service, 
they were furnished with the standard 
automatic cycling device and single con- 
trol pedal, instead of hand levers. As 
long as the pedal is held down, the unit 
recycles automatically with this arrange- 
ment. 

Addition of the heavy bolster plate also 
was found desirable in aiding smoother 
operation. The visitor to the Ypsilanti 
Machine & Tool plant is immediately im- 
pressed with the lack of noise that usually 
deafens one in a stamping plant. These 
units operate with comparatively little 
sound as there are no heavily loaded 
gears, bearings and other mechanical 
drives. Impact when dies strike the work 
is hardly noticeable due to the smooth 
hydraulic action, 

Being able to adjust the stroke to the 
minimum required by the work at hand 
is an added safety feature. Power is con- 
served and speed gained also. 

Low Investment: With cost of such a 
press converted as described well under 
$1000 and with die sets obtainable at 
from $500 to $1200, the complete in- 
stallation of five presses and two of the 
best dies for each totals only about 
$17,000. With presses involving such a 
low investment, it is practicable to keep 
extra presses set up with dies all readv 
to go. Thus, in event of any difficulty 
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SMOOTH RUNNING HELICALS 


%& Large or small... Horsburgh & Scott Helical Gears are 
doing a great job for industry because of their greater accuracy 
... greater resistance to wear. Six outstanding features make 
them most economical, quiet and smooth for transmitting 


power between parallel shafts . . . it will pay you to learn more 


about these popular Helicals. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for 488-Page Catalog 41 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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with dies or a press, another unit can be 
put into production instantly. 

This was important here for production 
demands required operation on a con. 
tinuous 24-hour schedule. The presse; 
have worked this schedule satisfactorily 
since their installation in January, 1945, 
reports Mr. Tucker. 

Setting Up A Job: When setting up 
a set of dies, the press can be operated 
with complete safety to dies and operator 
by setting the pressure relief valve to 
function at a low pressure. Then the 
shipper rod can be moved slowly to bleed 
the control valve slightly, affording ex- 
tremely slow movement of the ram. 

The pressure indicating dial also is 
valuable in setting up because it im. 
mediately indicates whether or not dies 
are clearing properly even before medium 
pressures have been built up in the dies,} 

Another important feature is that when} 
a job is first set up and tried out, the 
amount of pressure involved in correct} 
operation can be read from the indicator 
dial and the pressure relief valve set just 
above that figure. As the dies wear and 
become dull, the added pressure they 
then require will actuate the relief valve 
to reverse the downstroke of the ram 
thus automatically preventing the 
operator from blanking with dull dies. 
This is a valuable feature when maximum 
precision is required. 

Use of the pressure relief valve in 
this manner also contributes greatly to 
safety and does much to remove stamping 
operations from the somewhat hazardous 
reputation they carry in some plants. If 
oversize stock is inadvertently placed in 
the dies, no damage is done for the pres- 
sure relief valve will function and reverse 
the ram automatically. 

Similarly, if two pieces of stock get 
between the dies, or if a blanked piece 
happens to be carried under the dies 
along with the stock, the press will not 
jam or any other difficulty ensue _be- 
cause the relief valve will function be- 
fore damaging pressures develop. 


Certified Performance 
Offered in Wire Rope Slings 


Wire rope slings accompanied by af 
Certificate of Test and Registry which} 
furnishes a permanent record of original f 
strength rating of sling, safety factor upon § 
which rating was based, actual prooff 
load, and conditions of sales are offered 
by American Chain and Cable Co., Inc.,[ 
Bridgeport, Conn. Slings are made from} 
preformed wire rope of improved plow} 
steel. Terminals develop full strength 
of sling body and many slings will carr 
ACCO-Loc safety splice. Each sling} 
carries a metal tag showing registry j 
number, sling type, and maximum load} 
rating. Among registered items are: 
Conventional wire rope slings, braided} 
wire rope slings, and cable-laid slings. 
They are made with ACCO-Loc safetyj 
splice, armored loop ACCO-ULoc, Tru- 
Loc and socket terminals, which are 
said to develop 100 per cent rated wire 
rope strength. 
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Drawing A.P. Shot 


(Concluded from Page 100) 


is protected from heat and fumes by 
ventilating hoods and exhaust 
systems. In most plants, no operator is 
required at all as provision is made for 
automatically loading and unloading the 
furnace. 

However, properly designed handling 
equipment enables the operator to load 
250 pieces of 75-mm shot per hour, each 
piece weighing about 15 lb. Engineering 
does the heavy work, so the operator ex- 
periences minimum fatigue. 


special 


Fuel consumption here is held to a low 
figure. In actual operation, the cost of 
fuel proved to be 25 per cent lower than 
originally estimated. Economy of opera- 
tion results from the efficiently designed 
heater, duct and recirculation system. 
While this particular unit is gas fired, 
similar furnaces utilize oil or electricity 
for heating. The working mechanism is 
built over a heavy all-welded structural 
frame to achieve maximum rigidity. 

Controls are air operated and provide 
extremely accurate regulation of fuel in- 
put over a wide work range. Gas-air 
input is automatically proportioned and 
throttled to accommodate various pro- 
duction loads. Electronic safety controls 
afford complete protection from failure 
of pilot, conveyor motor, air or current. 

While today such ovens are widely 
used for drawing, tempering and stress 


relieving various ordnance items, including 
cartridge links, clips and similar parts, 
they also can be used at lower tempera- 
tures for dehydrogenizing, Parkerizing 
and other such operations. 


Platform Speeds Overhead 
Crane Rail Replacement 


Through use of a “home-grown” plat- 
form, renewal of more than 6000 ft of 
crane rails 60 ft in the air was com- 
pleted without accident in a building of 
the Glenn L. Martin Co., Middle River, 
near Baltimore, Md. Use of the platform 
also cut labor costs approximately 35 
per cent under the original estimates. 

Rails were located high up in B build- 
ing, where seaplanes and transport ships 
weie being built, and each 50-ft sec- 
tion of rail weighed 1250 lb. Work 
could be done only on Sundays, as the 
cranes were needed on week days. 

A platform about 60 ft long and 4 ft 
wide was constructed with a welded steel 
truss built into it, and, as cranes which 
were to lift the platform were slung be- 
low the rails, the center section was built 
up several feet. By attaching 1500-lb 
sliding counterweights to the bottom, so 
that the apparatus standing on the floor 
resembled an inverted table with the 
counterweights themselves resting on the 
floor and their suspension supports ex- 
tending some 10 ft into the air, the prob- 
lem of tilting was solved. As platform 
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Manufacturers are short-cutting production 
of intricate parts by sintering powdered 
metals in Harper continuous process fur- 
naces. Harper design results in uniform 
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was lifted, counterbalances resting , 
the floor prevented it from swingiy 
When counterbalances left the floor, thq 
were suspended 10 ft below the ola 
form itself, preventing tilting as the mg 
moved about. 

It was found that 8 men could repla 
200 ft of rails in a 9-hr shift withoy 
danger to themselves, their tools, or th 
rails dropping on to the airplane par 
below. The platform was raised apn 
clamped to the old rails, the hanger bo 
nuts loosened and taken off, and th 
splice plates removed. The entire su 
form then was lowered to the floor, wit} 
the rail resting on the truss. A ne 
section of rail was clamped into plag 
on the truss and the platform raise 
into position at the top of the building 
Hanger bolts and splice plates were r 
placed, and another new section of rai 
was ready for the cranes. ) 






Patent Numbers for 
Welding Library Sought 


There are now more than 1000 book 
in the A. F. Davis Library at Ohi 
State University dealing with metal. 
lurgy, designing for welded con. 
struction, welding techniques and 
procedures, properties of welded metals; 
standard welded handbooks, welding 
magazines, original award studies of 
the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foun- 
dation, patents relating to welding, and 
many other subjects. Copies of more 
than 10,000 patents concerning welding 


welding to products or structures are}, 
on file. 

To make this collection complete 
the industry and friends of the librar 
are asked to send to the librarian any 
patent numbers pertaining to welding, 
welded equipment, welded machine de- 
sign, welded structural design, or any 
welding application. As soon as war con- 
ditions permit, the collection of books 
and papers from foreign countries will 
be expanded. 


Oil Spray Unit Prepares 
Engines for Storage 


A machine which prepares aircraft en- 
gines for storage by introducing a fine 
spray of oil into the inside of the com- 
pletely assembled engine, has been de- 
veloped by Airplane Mfg. & Supply Di: 
vision of Pacific Airmotive Corp., 6853 
Lankershim boulevard, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. Oil is heated by an im- 
mersion heater. Air is filtered through 
silica-gel contained in a separate pres- 
sure tank, assuring moisture-free dry ait 
a working pressure of 30 lb of air. It is 
mounted on casters, making it portable 
Unit, designated Model PA 787, requires 
10 ft of electric cord for the oil 
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heater and 10 ft of air hose for connect: 
ing to power and air supply, and 15 tt 
of air and oil hose with spray nozzle at: 
tached are provided. A bulletin giving 
complete data on this stand is available 
from the company. 
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Right now there are some bargains in machine 


t 


) book# . ; — 
t Obkippriced used machines for sale that are distinctly 


tools on the market. And there are some low- 


metalfnot bargains. 
_ Con, ‘ : 
- anf To be a good buy, anything you purchase 





—— should be worth more to you than the money 
Veidin ; 


lies ofyou pay for it. 
' Foun, 
ig, and 
f morgare concerned, we suggest that you buy only on 
velding ¢ : 
ions of 
es atcondition of the machine and its adaptability to 


So far as used Acme-Gridley Bar Automatics 
the basis of positive information as to the present 


nplete| Your production, regardless of age or model. 


library} Tf the cost of the used Acme-Gridley, plus re- 
n any 3 


elding| conditioning and retooling costs, totals less than 
ne de- 


ag 8 the cost of the same model new, chances are it 
; y 


rcon-fis a good investment. 
books : 
5 wil) But be sure that a new model, even at higher 


cost, would not be a still better investment, 
because of its greater production ability. 


We have a “cradle to grave” interest in all 





\cme-Gridleys—an interest in seeing that, old Sample of Low-Cost Production on a new Acme-Gridley 
ft en- 


a fine 


or new, they are profitable producers for their 52" G-epindle chucking: macmans Oa, Sis. sae Gy Maer 


bracket, 102” diameter, the 14 operations needed to 


we owners. finish the part were done with carbide-tipped tools in less 
n de: ‘ ; ; 

ly Di! SO we want you to feel free to call upon our than one minute machine time. 

6853 ” 


experience in making your decision. 
Holly- I ki & ) ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 


n im- maintain accuracy at the highest spindle speeds and 
rough fastest feeds modern cutting tools can withstand. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


Drop in Orders Presages 
Decline in Manufacturing 


FURTHER decline in manufacturing in the next sev- 
eral months is presaged by a substantial drop in new or- 


ders placed with manufacturers. 

Value of new orders received in May, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, fell 15 per cent 
below that of April, the decline being the result prin- 
cipally of war contract terminations. 

After declining rapidly since February, new business 
placed with manufacturers was down in May to about 


March, 1945, when $8,318,000,000 was disbursed. 


MACHINE TOOLS—While preliminary reports indicate 
machine tool shipments in June amounted to $41,040,000 
an increase of $1,215,000 over May, the value of ney 
orders received decreased to $23,201,000 a decline of 
$2,997,000 or 11.4 per cent from May. 


CONSTRUCTION—Activity in construction in the 37 


states east of the Rocky mountains showed substantial} 
gains in the first half of 1945 with privately-owned manv-} 















facturing building making a pronounced recovery. 


showed gains over the first half of last year. 







































































Alli 
major classifications of construction except residential! 
building, which was down a little more than 3 per cent, 
Total of! 
all construction contracts awarded in those 37 states in| 


total 
, one | 











the level of May, 1944. Unfilled orders are, however, the first half of 1945 amounted to $1,482,399,000. : 
still large enough to provide a very sub- i 
stantial cushion. aa 1943 1944 1545 
Durable goods industries, most of a a 
whose production has been for war, ex- a,) coe A, 1500 
perienced in May a 20 per cent drop RE LS 450 
from April in value of new orders re- pihigceiaas is 
ceived, while manufacturers of nondur- ‘ 400 - 
, r 5 
able goods, which to a large extent are rer e®, ae 350 ,. is 
for civilian use, felt only a moderate de- ae. g & 
crease of 6 per cent. - 300 
Continued substantial decreases in 250 * 
manufacturing might possibly be offset if 200 Sage 3" 2S eneeeeseseees 200 
the Army and Navy should demand ac- w= ieee 
celerated production of munitions to fin- 150 ORDERS “=m 150 
ish the Japanese war quickly, now that 100 INVENTORIES SaRem 100 
Allied forces are closing in on the Jap 9 SHIPMENTS a im AEN Sts ‘ 
homeland. - wwe ~~ —, ae EL — 
1 J 
STEEL PRODUCTION—While a further ‘epetinays agate ert eee ero ans wa 
general downtrend of industrial activity Index of Manufacturers’ Durable Goods 
from an unprecedented high mark of a (Mo. Ave. 1939 = 100) 
two-front war appears to be taking shape, ee —Shipments— es Siiiaitniclaite 
current business activity is strong, with 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 ome a 
steel] ji i i ‘ J 427 332 354 364 190 212 eb 
steel ingot production holding around 90 nara ea ee pon aaa ake oem ihe on Feb 
per cent of capacity. March 463 310 382 877 189 207} Abe 
i 189 205 
WAR EXPENDITURES—A 3.4 per cent {0 ae ee eee ee May 
decline in war expenditures was registered ET iva bebo sbcesee es 359 és 383 Pa 204) July 
in June when spending totaled $7,885,- July A Ree pater ie io 201 | Aus. 
000,000, compared with $8,166,000,000  Scvtember aan pe 199 | Sept. 
in May. Total war expenditures from | Roe ee 367 380 197 ze 
July 1, 1940, through June, 1945, amount ene Ses cede) chy an pb 192 | Dec 
to $290,385,000,000. Highest expendi- ical okies aye gs bid > | els 
ture of any one month of the war was in Average 350 377 es nae 
+ F 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period® Week Ago Ago |] FINA 
90 97 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) 90 90 ; Ba 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 4,385 4,295 4,358 4,381 Fe 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 2,015 1,343 1,975 2,048 Bo 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) 4,944 4,944 4,898 4,615 St 
Construction Volume (ENR—unit $1,000,000) $50.1 $49.0 $41.9 $36.1 Lo 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 18,080 16,500 19,490 19,545 Ur 
*Dates on request. 
TRADE PRIC 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 882+ 883 876 903 ST 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 12 25 17 29 All 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars){ $26,901 $26,932 $26,536 $22,531 | Ine 
Department Store Sales (change from like week a year ago){ + 15% + 32% + 19% + 14% M: 


+Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 
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1942 1944 194 
725 ai yr VULS EL Trey reer 240 
Steel Employment Moco 290 
. ——Employes—— Total Payrolls 
licate (000 omitted) _ (Unit—$1,000,000) 675 |— +4 200 
000. 1945 194441943 1945 1944 1948 650 " 180 3 
wil n. 564 583 687 $150.3 $141.8 $129.7 
i cb. 566 583 685 . 138.4 187.6 122.8 625 | TOTAL EMPLOYES — 4160 8 
le of March 570 578 687 155.0 145.3 136.8 600 f-— «scate ar vert) — —_____—§ 140 § 
April 567 573 684 147.0 188.9 133.3 4 isa ” 
May 565 569 632 154.0 145.4 187.4 575 ; ew | 120 & 
e 37) june ... 570 681 .... 140.5 186.2 550 a FAECES + 100 3 
ey, July 571 627 141.7 142.8 ps re bs. = 
ntiall Aug. 569 625 143.9 139.9 525 0 
1anu-f Sept. 565 620 142.2 143.8 500 5- — 
Alf Oct. 564 615 147.7 144.9 a 
ni tial seg He ane fon a 46 WAGE EARNERS’ AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 
cent, — ane * 
al of + Monthly average; previous reports showed 38 ad cm 
; total number regardless of whether they worked cA Fass rear at! ie 38 
CS IN} one day or full month. a —— ~ 34 
Of ri tir tis eC a Sa Pe tt PO 
1943 1944 1945 , ‘ ‘ 
——i T ‘qe T ie | TT 5 ee “jie T T ror rete TT T rt T ue Ri Ww holesale Commodity Price— 
0 140 oie 140 Cost of Living Indexes 
0 135 135 —Commodities— -——Living Cost—— 
(1926—100) (1935-89100) 
0 130 (1935-39 = 100) ert = 130 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 1943 
0 125 —_ —— — 125 Jan. 104.9 103.8 101.9 127.1 124.2 120.6 
> et Feb. 105.2 103.6 102.5 126.9 123.8 120.9 
0 S$ 120 120 Mar. 105.3 108.8 103.4 126.8 123.8 122.8 
5 ” o Ap 105.7 103.9 103.7 127.1 124.6 124.1 
10 O # WS MS « May 106.0 104.0 104.1 128.0 125.1 125.1 
~ 10 10 = June .. 104.3 103.8 ‘ 125.4 124.8 
10 July . 104.1 103.2 126.1 123.8 
eee Aug. 103.9 103.1 126.4 123.2 
10 WS 105 Sept. 104.0 103.1 126.5 123.9 
100 os 100 Oct. 104.1 103.0 126.5 124.4 
0 . Nov 104.4 102.9 126.6 124.1 
5 95 C, Prices-— 95 Dec 104.7 103.2 127.0 124.4 
| rr7Y 1945 Se Ge oe ad ane 
" 90 | (SOURCE U S BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS) (1926 =100)".— Sarg 90 Ave 104. 0 103.2 2 125.5 123.5 
, Ra tig see saline ai RS ype A ce Me: 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
Commercial Steel Castingst 240 FE rtyery errr eperyeere erveperperg sy © a ie ee 240 
(Net tons in thousands) 225 225 
Orders Production 210 210 
1846 1945 1944 1945 1944 195|\— pee} f 4 195 
ore ae 210.2 167.7 157.2 159.8 » 180l_é : vv ae \ 180 2 
200 Feb. 214.4 1736 1462 161.4 a j ‘ ” e rs 165 6 
907 | Mar. 203.2 162.6 166.9 174.6 2 165-7—_ tf 
208 ys wis 177.7. 175.1 150.3 155.8 % 150} / 150 5 
O08 May on ... 161.8 7 ss 135 8 
303 | June 181.8 157.4 135 
202 eee 169.9 131.9 120) 120 
201 Aug. 171.8 154.9 105 105 
190 Sept 129.8 144.5 4 = 
sor | east... 146.1 150.7 90 ——I 
195 “ee 120.7 146.4 e a 75 
198 | Dec. ..... oe aT 144.2 . Bere it GR 0 
abieietain ennai as —s OGPARTmar] CF COnvemmCE 
502 | ‘Total 159.5 153.6 a 45 
OUTPUT sau ak tt 30 
+ For sale. 30 veces 4 
Weoxtep beaks ob aede ales Pas ten ias tl ocf sp Beg bat Bid ie 
we Latest Prior Month Year 
a FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
* Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $11,838 $11,648 $15,061 $11,026 
8 Federal Gross Debt (billions) $261.8 $261.6 $250.4 $208.6 
7 Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $28.8 $27.8 $56.3 $52.4 
Ie Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 5,229 4,478 10,088 7,510 
1 Loans and Investments (billions)+ $64.2 $64.3 $58.9 $57.2 
45 United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions)} $47,338 $47,122 $43,676 $41,917 
+Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
03 STEEL’s composite finished steel price average $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $56.73 
29 All Commoditiest ............... 105.6 105.8 106.0 103.9 
+" Industrial Raw Materials} ................... 2.00.02. 0e cece 117.6 118.3 119.0 113.9 
14% Manufactured Products+ 101.9 102.0 102.0 101.0 
#Bureau of Labor’s Index, 1926 — 100. 
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RATION BOXES 


t PAPER FOR THE PACIFIC! Every landing requires tons 
of supplies, most of which are paper-packed. Rations, medi- 
cines and munitions must often be double-wrapped for the 
tropics. None of this war paper comes back! That helps to 
explain why need for waste paper is today at an all- 
time high! 
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duction Board and the Office of War Information, 
Space contributed to Double-V Waste Paper 





Your old paper can 


help hold a a. 
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BLOOD PLASMA BOXES 
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START A PAPER SALVAGE PROGRAM! If we are to supply 
the Armed Forces and meet your essential needs as well, 
we must save more and more paper out of Jess and less. 
See to it that a Paper Salvage Chief is appointed in your 
office, and that he has authority to clear waste paper out 
of dead files and store rooms. 
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This advertisement prepared by the War Adver- Separate and tie in bundles: 1. Waste- 
tising Council in cooperation with the War Pro- basket scraps. 


2. Corrugated boxes, 
brown paper and bags. 3. Magazines 
Program by this publication. and books. 4. Newspapers. 
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DAVE WAGTE PAPER 
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Here's one definite answer to reduced strip costs 


Heppenstall back-up roll sleeves. Being a rela- 





tively small mass of metal with no necessity for the 
usual compromise between strength of necks and 


hardness of surface, these sleeves permit the incor- 





poration of all Heppenstall’s skill in metallurgy, 


forging and heat treating . . . and they can be fur- 


Because HEPPENSTALL can 


and does “tailor” sleeves for back-up rolls 


Shey can Lalip — they're locked bn wih inserted rng 


HEPPENSTALL, The most dependable name in forgings 
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nished in any workable degree of hardness desired. 


In all other respects, these sleeves are the proved 






equivalent of a solid roll except—they cost less, 






they last longer, and they eliminate the expense of 






scrapping a worn roll. If you would like to check 






their 15-year record of actual service in leading U.S. 






mills, write Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh 1, Pa 










Trans-Atlantic Clipper (built by Boeing) 
beached for servicing, La Guardia 
Field Hangars. 


Pan American World Airways, at 
Marine Terminal—La Guardia Field, 
use, in almost constant service, a 
Hevi Duty 153012 Box Furnace to 
anneal aluminum alloy hull and 
wing pieces as well as miscel- 
laneous steel assembly parts at 
temperatures ranging from 1000° 
to 1850° Fahrenheit. Flexibility 


of use of this furnace for many 


operations with accurate temp- 
erature control and heat distribu- 
tion contributes largely to speedy 
round the clock servicing routine. 


Sead for Hei Duty Gor Furnace Sulletin W#D-F4i 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





WPB Gains in Effort To 


liveries are improved little 


CLOSE control of steel is being maintained by War Produc- 
tion Board as the result of efforts by that agency, particularly 
in the scarce light flat products, sheets and strip. This is re- 
flected in an increasing number of cancellations not ascribed 
to recent cutbacks in war orders. 

These cancellations still are far from sweeping but represent 
loosening in tonnage that can be brought under Washington 
direction for application to needed purposes. Contributing to 
these cancellations is the recent revision of Direction 70, Regu- 
lation 1. This permitted steel originally allocated on war con- 
tracts to be used for civilian purposes and as first drawn applied 
to all Class A civilian-type end products. Recently this has been 
modified to apply to a limited number of products, principally 
construction machinery. This action is said to have been taken 
not only to eliminate certain abuses inherent in the order as 
originally written but to make it possible to channel steel for 
both military and civilian consumption. 

Another recent ruling, Direction 76, Regulation 1, provides 
that consumers may not change allotment numbers on sheets 
and strip so as to substitute a rated order for one that has been 
cut back. These rulings and the order to reduce inventories 
from 60 to 45 days, with general rescreening of third and fourth 
quarter allocations, are beginning to open up some tonnage for 
purposes regarded by Washington as especially essential. On 
the other hand, there has been an easing in control of stainless 
steel sheets with recent open-ending of this product. Most pro- 
ducers, however, hold out little hope of shipment of unrated 
tonnage before November. 

Steel production last week is estimated at 90% per cent of 
capacity, an increase of %4-point from the preceding week. 
Pittsburgh gained 1 point to 87% per cent, Chicago 1 point to 





Provide Reconversion Steel 


Regulations revised to give better control . 
More cancellations reach mills but nearby de- 








DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week 

Ended Same Week 

a July 28 Change 1944 1943 
Pittsburgh 87.5 +] 90.5 99 

Chicago 95 +] 100 98.5 
Eastern Pa... 86 ] 95 93 
Youngstown 90 None 95 98 
Wheeling 91.5 5 97 89 
Cleveland 90.5 +4.5 96 96 

Buffalo 90.5 +2 90.5 90.5 
Birmingham 95 None 95 95 
New England 86 None 90 97 
Cincinnati 92 4 52 86 
St. Louis 68 2 87 92 
Detroit or None 83 89 
Average 90.5 +0.5 *96 °98 


*Based on steelmaking capacities as of these 


dates. 











95, Cleveland 4% points to 90% and Buffalo 2 points to 90% 
per cent. Wheeling declined 5 points to 91% per cent, eastern 
Pennsylvania 1 point to 86, Cincinnati 4 points to 92 and St. 
Louis 2 points to 68. The remaining four districts were un- 
changed, Youngstown 90, Birmingham 95, New England 86 
and Detroit 83. 

Pig iron supply continues sufficient for needs, though there 
is no excess and no stocks are accumulated. Castings inquiries 
still exceed ability of foundries to accept and much needed 
tonnage can not be taken. Several blast furnaces down for re- 
pairs are nearing completion and are expected to resume pro- 
duction soon, which will relieve the shortage somewhat. An 
uncertainty in the future of pig iron is threat of shortage of 
coal, causing fear for supply of metallurgical coke for blast fur- 
naces. Present indications are for a marked shortage and coke 
stocks are low, with little hope of building them up for winter. 

Scrap is increasingly scarce, some dealers regarding the pres- 
ent situation the worst since the beginning of the war. The 
market is completely in the hands of sellers, with prices, except 
in a few instances, at ceiling for all grades, including borings 

and turnings. Consumers, only a few weeks 
ago out of the market and refusing offerings, 
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now are seeking tonnage and are unable to 


obtain nearly as much as they need to sup- 
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Some relief is offered steel warehouses in 
an amendment by Office of Price Adminis- 
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MONTHLY INGOT PRODUCTION - 


may make showing that the mill advance has 


wiped out the warehouse spread or reduced 





the margin sufficiently to cause an operating 





loss, and justify their request for a higher 


price. 
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Average composite prices of steel and 





iron products remain firm at ceilings, finished 













































































steel composite at $58.27, semifinished steel 
at $37.80, steelmaking nig iron $24.05 and 
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steelmaking scrap $19.17. 











July 30, 1945 















July 28 
Finished Steel ....... $58.27 
Semifinished Steel 37.80 
Steelmaking Pig Iron... 24.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 








Finished Steel 


town. Steelworks 
steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
July 21 July 14 June, 1945 April, 1945 July, 1944 July, 1949 
$58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $57.55 $56.73 $56.73 
87.80 87.80 36.45 36.00 36.00 36.00 
24.05 24.05 24.05 23.55 23.05 22.05 
19.17 19.17 19.07 19.17 19.17 18.655 


sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire nails, tin plate, standard and 
line pipe. Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on illets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron 
Composite:—Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngs. 

ae Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Averge for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material ~ 
Steel bars, Pittsburch 2.25¢ 
SE OS a or eee 2.25 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.57 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.25 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.30 
Plates, Chicago 2.25 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ....... 2.20 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 8.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 8.70 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.20 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 8.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.70 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.75 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ... . 8.80 
Semifinished Material 

Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $36.00 $ 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago . 86.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 386.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 2.15 


June, April, July, Pig tron July 28, June, April, July, 
1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1945 1944 
2.25¢ 2.15¢ 2.15c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .......... $26.19 $26.19 $26.19 $25.19 
2.25 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley ; 24.50 24.50 24506 23.50 
2.57 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern de!. Philadelphia .. 26.84 26.34 26.34 25.34 
2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides.. 25.69 25.69 25.69 ; 
2.215 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago Sy eee 5.00 25.00 25.00 ; 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ...... 21.38 21.38 21.388 20.38 
2.25 2.20 2.10 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 25.30 25.30 25.30 ; 
2.30 2.25 2.15 No. 2 fdry., del. Phila. eee 26.84 26.84 25.84 
2.25 2.20 2.10 Malleable, Valley ....... telaecc a3) . J ° 
2.20 2.20 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ..... av. S600 
8.05 8.05 8.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago .. 387.84 
8.70 8.65 8.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh os See 
2.20 2.20 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh .... 140.33 
3.05 8.05 8.05 
8.70 3.65 3.50 Scrap 
$3.00 $200. $8.00: Heavy metting steel, No. 1 Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
2.90 2.80 2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
: . . Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 8.75 18.45 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .......... 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
gS ee Ae are 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
36.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
86.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens ....... $7.50 $7.50 $7.00 $7.00 
36.00 34.00 84.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens ...... 8.25 8.25 7.75 7.75 
2.15 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ..... 18.85 13.385 13.35 13.85 


STEEL, IRON RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941, Feb. 4, 1942 and May 21, 


1945. The schedule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished 
and any iron or steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, 
lished basing points for selected products are named s 
vidual companies are noted in the table. Finished stee 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.o.b. mill Kaiser Co. Ine., $43, f.0.b. 
Pacific ports.) 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffa+ 
lo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop., $45. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $36; Detroit, 
del. $38; Duluth (bil) $38; Pac. Ports, (bil) 
$48. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; 
Continental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, 
to Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co., $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co. $34, 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Ports- 
mouth, O., on slabs on WPB directives. Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. $47.50 gross ton slabs from 
D.P.C. mill. Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. Inc., 
658.64, Pac. ports.) 

Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $42. Detroit, del. 
$44; Duluth, billets, $44; forg. bil. f.0.b. Pac. 
ports, $54. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 f.o.b. 
Toronto, O. Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. Inc., 
$64.64, Pacific ports.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngstown, Birm- 
ingham, base 1000 tons one size and section; 
3-12 in., $52; 12-18 in., excl., $54.00; 18 in. 
and over $56. Add $2.00 del. Detroit; $3.00 
del. Eastern Mich. (Kaiser Co. Inc., $76.64, 


f.o.b. Los Angeles). 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 


$54; del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$36. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Point, 
Youngstown, Coatesville, lb., 1.90c. 


iron or steel products, all 


quoted in cents per pound. 


Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No. 5—,% in. inclusive, per 100 
incl., $2.30; 


Ibs., $2.15. Do., over vs agin 
Galveston, base, 2.25¢c and 2.40c, respectively. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific ports $0.50. (Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., $0.20 higher.) 


Bars 

Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3”: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Birmingham base 20 tons one 
size, 2.25c; Duluth, base 2.35c; Mahoning Val- 
ley 2.3214c; Detroit, del. 2.35c; Eastern Mich. 
2.40c; New York del. 2.59c; Phila. del. 2.57c; 
Gulf Ports, dock 2.62c; Pac. ports, dock 2.90c. 
(Calumet Steel Division, Borg-Warner Corp., 
and Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. may quote 2.35c, 
Chicago base; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.75c, 
f.o.b. St. Louis.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill.) 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.80c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
BOO 03.85.0055 $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.70 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0. 
2300. . . FO SE 5 Tet ees .70 
2500. . 2.55 aa 1.20 
3000. . ee |: Ane ons 6 Saws 2.15 
3100. . 0.85 eer ee 
3200 1.35 5130 or 5152.... 0.45 
ree 6120 or 6152.... 0.95 
4000......... 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150.... 1.20 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 lbs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70c; Toledo 2.80c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co. may sell outside 
its usual market area on Proc. Div., 

Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Pittsburgh to 
Spring City. New England Drawn Steel Co. 
may sell outside New England on WPB direc- 


finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products 
plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal estab- 
ifically. Seconds and off-grade products are also covered. Exceptions applying to indi- 


tives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus freight 
on hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to Mansfield.) 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.45c; Eastern Mich. 3.50c. 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25¢; 
Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, 
dock 2.50c. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c; double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, single ref., 5.00c, double ref., 6.25c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.20c; Granite 
City, base 2.30c; Detroit del. 2.30c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.35¢; Phila. del. 2.37¢c; New York del. 
2.44c; Pacific ports 2.75c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O., base; Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., may quote 2.35c on 
hot carbon sheets, nearest eastern basing point.) 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York del. 
3.39c; Phila. del. 3.37c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.70c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.80c; New York del. 3.94c; 
Phila. del 3.87c; Pacific ports 4.25c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75¢ at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galy. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.36c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific ports 
4.25c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh, 4.25c. 
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ameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pittsburgh, 
o, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
wn, base, 2.85¢c; Granite City, base 2.95c; 
troit, del. 2.95¢; eastern, Mich. 3.00c; Pa- 
c ports 3.50c; 20-gage; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
rs Agobry, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
: e 3.45c; Detroit del. 3.55c; eastern Mich. 
Je; Pacific ports 4.10c. 

ctrieal Sheets No, 24: 

Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 

Base Ports City 



















SNM, 6.5 3506 000 3.30¢ 4.05¢ 3.30c 

ie <<. Devecsee Quae 4.40c 3.75¢ 

trica 4.15¢ 4.90¢ 4.25¢ 

r AP ie we 5.80¢ 5.15¢ 

RE eee 5.75¢ 6.50c 5.85¢ 
Your 2g8-Bansformer 

SRS aera 6.25¢ oe setaa 

8.55c “30¢ 


»t-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
eveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
n, base 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
d less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 


ich, 2.25c; Pacific ports 2.75c. (Joslyn Mfg. 
b. may quote 2.30c, Chicago base.) 
July, fod Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
1944 Hungstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 


go, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
ich. 2.95c; Worcester base 3.00c. 
pnumedity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
ungstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
iceago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.05c; Eastern 
ich. 3.10c; Worcester base 3.35c. 


24.30 foid-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
25.84 find bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
24.00 Barb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
a prb., 6.15¢; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 

o4ig fin, Terne Plate 

140.38 fin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chieago, Gary, 100-lb. 


nse box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
jectrolytic Tin Plate; Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
base box, 0.50 lb. tin, $4.50; 0.75 lb. tin 


4.65. 

in Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
ary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Granite 
ity, 3.15¢c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 

ng Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 
anufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
rgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
7.75 granite City $4.40 

wofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
ge 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb. 
2.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-lb. $15.00; 25-lb. $16; 
)-lb. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


lates 


farbon §=Steel 
estab- Bary, Cleveland, 
parrows Point, 


Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Claymont, 2.25c; 
ew York, del. 2.44c; Phila., del. 2.30c; 
t. Louis, 2.49c; Boston, del. 2.57-82c; Pacific 
prts, 2.80c; Gulf ports, 2.60c. 
Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
cago, Bates 2.35¢ f.o.b. mill; 2.65c f.0.b. D.P.C. 
troit, fill; Kaiser Co. Inc., 3.20c, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
entral Iron & Steel Co. 2.50c f.o.b. basing 
pints; Geneva Steel Co., Provo, Utah, 3.20c, 


. 0.b. Pac. ports.) 
.15¢; floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.50c; 
Pittsburgh, Chi- 


acific ports, 4.15c. 
3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 


urgh, 


pen-Hearth Alloy Plates: 
Bg0, Coatesville, 




















Chi- facific ports 4.15¢. 
ae: yrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 
a ik 
‘orts, phapes 
tructural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
ouble Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
Terre fork, del. 2.27c; Phila., del. 2.215c; Pacific 
pris, 2.75c. 
Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
ote carbon steel shapes at 2.35¢ at estab- 
hed basing points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, 
rary, fr export; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.55¢ f.0.b. 
own, —t. Louis. Geneva Steel Co., 3.25c, Pac. ports); 
anite Kaiser Co. Inc., 3.20c f.o.b. Los Angeles). 
stern Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 





teel Sheet Piling: 
del. Blo, 2.40c. 


ire Products, Nails 


reets 

area fire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birm- 
Steel Psham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
> on Plrers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester, $1 
int.) —r Duluth). 

leve- Bright basic, bessemer wire ............. 2.75c 
SA EES RP acres ere 3.35¢ 
troit (Pittsburgh Steel Co., 0.20¢ higher.) 


del. fire Products to the Trade: 
70c. Plandard and Cement-coated wire nails, 


Chi- § and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 

wn, — Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, Du- 

ran- #luth $2.90; galvanized, $2.55; Pac. 

BO. oe eet ban eh ha aso tas $3.40 and $3.05 
nealed fence wire, 100- lb., vice emeaN 

ized B Chicago, Cleveland : 3.20¢ 
alvanized fence wire, 100 ‘Ib., ‘Pitts- 

ago, B oUrgh, Chicago, Cleveland ........... 3.55¢ 


. Proven fence, 15% gage and heavier, per 
ary, —8Se column ... . OTe 






yper wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, ‘Chicago, 
orts heveland, Birmingham, column 70; twisted 
inc- M@rbless wire, column 70. 

t* Bubular Goods 





‘lded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 





uly 30, 1945 


and coupled to consumers about $200 per n 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pitrebursh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
%.. a ee Aer 24 3% 
% & %.. 59 as eee 30 10 
Rica's can 6314 51 1-1%  & 16 
_ Pepe ee 6% 5 £é12~...... 38 
1-3. 6814 af - See 37% 18 
p Weld 
Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Galv In. Blk. Galv 
yee Ge MOR re 23 3% 
214-3.¢.. 64 5414 1%.. % 10 
316-6.... 66 5414 , IRSA 3014 A 
(ae 65 52% 214, 3%.. 314%q 14% 
) EES 6414 52 "RE % 18 
11-12.... 63% 51 ~*~ -8.... 32% 7 
Boiler Tubes: Net base yl per 7eto te feet 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
-——Lap Weld— 

—-Seamless— Char- 
O.D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
| Ler ee 13 $7.82 §$ 9.01 ee ees 
1%” 13 9.26 10.67 hs ede 
5 oe 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
. ren 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
SP SS 13 13.04 15.038 12.38 19.35 
|, ag 13 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%”. 32. 36.01..- 25. ISIS... ..00 
a re % 12 17.54 2.21 16.58 26.57 
,. 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
. rere 12 19.50 223.48 18.35 31.38 
314”. ll 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
_ eee 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
ee 10 37.35 43.04 35.22..... 
— ae 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
ae pase t TLS Ge Gl ir. 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton, $43.00. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Birmingham, gross ton, $45.00. 
*Relaying rails, 35 lbs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $31-$33 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75¢; heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates, $46 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.25c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


ToolSteels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per lb.; Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 


carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

Pitts. base 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per lb. 
18.00 4 1 re 67.00c 
eB 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
sian 4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


se Cu. 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00. ..... mane 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 20.25 38.00 
$347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
SOG... 2+. CRIB TAG .nocs 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 

Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 


(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
guarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Bastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Govern- 
ing basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices, wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65% except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 lbs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 8. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional] 
5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 
% x6 and smaller .... -65% off 

Do., #, and % x 6-in. and shorter. ..63%% off 

Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter ...... off 
1% and larger, all lengths ............. Soff 
All diameters, over 6-in. long .......... 59 off 
UN EE? Sas o's vwengecenevn see reba ees 50 off 
EE C5 sv adel te cdmaee 66 Ces eee abil 56 off 
Plow bolts ...... . 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; with 
nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 3-in. 
N 


uts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S. 8.A.E, 
ys-inch and less .......... 62 64 
TOTO bs's0 3550 evnseae cee 59 60 
SUR-TTEOR «occ s cvoeeecee (Ee 58 
15g and larger ..... 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 2-8i., -SIBUET cc ccvcusvcounvenvds 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller .... .... Soff 
Square Head Set. Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ....... . Tloff 
Headless, %-in., pS Pree eee er a 60 off 
P5et 2G, GENOME. ok aicecun dé sever esveta ke 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo ............ 2.40c 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 


St. Louis, delivered Sait, daa eae t 
Birmingham, delivered ............ 
Indianapolis, delivered ........... 
Cincinnati, delivered Cds awusles 
Cleveland, delivered ...... 

Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered .... 


Philadelphia, delivered . ‘ 5 as jf ; ; ; : : ; 


a ee emer EL tg 3 

ye-inch and under . TOC OT 

Wrought Washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

Philadelphia, to jobbers and large 
nut, bolt manufacturers l.c.1.. .. .$2.75-3.00 off 
Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, furnace ............ °7.50 

Connellsville, foundry ............ 8.00- 8.50 

New River, foundry .....csccccces 9.00- 9.25 

Wise county, foundry ............ 7.75- 8.25 

Wise county, furnace ............. 7.25- 7.75 

By-Product ee 

Kearney, N. J., ovens ....... F 12.65 

Chicago, outside delivered ......... 12.60 

Chiou; Geuveree 5.0... ck ccciccese 13.35 

Terre Haute, delivered ............ 13.10 

Milwaukee, ovens .............ee- 13.38 

New England, delivered ........... 14.25 
35 
& 
1 
88: 
86 
00 
bs ad 
88 


SBESEESE 








a 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using truck 
coal may charge $8.00, effective May 26, 1 
713.85 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


é 


Spot, gah, freight — east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol . - 15.00c- 
Toluol,s TWO GOGTOO so. co ccccoscccoecees . 28.000: 
ee TO rr ree 
THGGREPIAL BONO . wk. ce cn cdeerahveseree 27.000: 

Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums).... 12.50¢ 
Do., leas than. car -J0ts «004. scovedens 18.25¢ 
Do., tank cars .... ---- 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, ‘per bb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbls., to job- 
bere ... ---- 8.006 
Per ton, ‘bulk, ‘f.0.b. ‘port 
Sulphate of AMMA: « «i005 thebr eta de 329.20 















WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. 








+ os i | bat — pe 















































i 3 
oe * * 
a , PAR F : 
3 £ 4 3 & fst _ = Ss rd ag a “5 p Ql 
= 5 a as sa6 38> 4s. of 6d e #8 3%} Baltim 
rs $ 3 & gn = € = ™% 539 a - a Ao Saft Boston, 
3 EF s 8 38 383 335 $22 35 38 § %$#BS 238 Gneim 
“le 
I 
geet ise iss ckahbads 4.0441 8.9121 8.912% 5.727! 8.7741 4.106% 5.106 5.224 4.744% 4.144" 4.715 6.012" 6.01 Philad 
pg aE eT 3.853! 3.758! 3.768! 5.5741 8 3.974 S010" dels“ 4os™ 477g Ole ©.OIM Enllads 
MURS fo cs ca coece tans 3.853! 3.747! 3.768! 5.574! $590! 3.9741 39741 5.010% 46134 4108" 4.774 |: 
IRE ela aap a i aya a 3.8221 3.666! 3.605 5.272! 3.518! 3.929 5.018% 4.872% 4.072" 4.772 5.816" 
WET hors ce concen scde seas 3.802! 3.759! 3.5941 5.252! $3941 8 4.25% 4.894! 4.852% 4.0522 a 
ash: NCPC oe eT eee 8.941! 8.930! 3.7961 5.841' 8.5961 4.041! 4.801? 5.1967 4.841" 4.0417 
Nerfolk, Va gi crit t ttt seseeeee 4.065! ery 8.971: 5.465% $.771! 4.165! 4.518 5.37177 4.965% 4.165" 
lp BO” wow e sees sesesece ° . seees . . . 
Ginyment, De® |... ........-..- es oa ‘ 4 ; ; 
ET. a bse s obW eee ° 3.45} ee¥ es siasa® acne cates. caters pate Sas 
Di: atin sestcae cae 1 $.40* 3.631 5.26% $3.35: $.819' $.819' 4.75% 4.40" $3.75" x bad 
Buffalo FR FRA ES 8.251 8.301 3.301 4.90? $8.25? 3.811 $50 4.65% 4.30" 3.657 ret Soom 
Srednaasenne es 3.35! 3.401 3.40 5.00% $.35' $3.60 3.60" 4.75% 4.40% 93.75" ey har 
Pittsburgh (country) ............ 251 $3.30 8.301 4.90? $.253 $8.50! $.501 4.654% 4.30% 38.65% Sate wiht gaan 
SE ED 5 6c vw vbcresenes $.351 3.588 3.40! 5.1881 3.35? $3.60 $3.60" 4.877" 4.40” 3.75% 4.45% 5.60” 
ete a eS $450" 8.6613 $609! 538i $450: $700! $7008 5000" 4'500™ 8.800" 4659 51938 
“see ee eee enne . . . . * . . . * . . . 33 
Omaha city, delivered) i ods «> 26% 4.1151 4.165% 4.165! 5.765! 3.865! 4.2151 4.215' 5.608% 5.443™ : 448% 003 ae : 
Saname eae, aa hwameas 4.0151 4.065% 4.065! 5.665! 3.7654 4.115% 4.115’ 5.508" ..... ote YY ea ere 
Cer ae seeds Oke D eA heee 8.6111 6.391! 38.6613 5.291% $.425* $.675' S$.678 4.825% 4.475" 4.011% 4.711 6.10 
Temp wn, 2 SP ee et eee beste. eh as Ott cee as Gis le sa ech 4.404% Jieeee ‘ 
TW icucatacnramanke rit Se Si de On MM ke ake te |g oe 
gg SRR a a ea ee a ee 
RP. Pi A, A rene ‘ : J & J h . R " : : 87 
EEE, “oN a0 05600 achaececs 3.58! 3.631 3.63+ 5.231 $.518 8.768! 8.768! 4.918% 4.568% 3.987 4.78 6.08" 
3 . SOT ae OO ee 3.76? $8.81? 3.81? 5.41? $.51? 3.867 3.86" 5.257% 4.46™ 4.361" 5.102 6.09" 
emphis, Teng ttt 8.647! $.6971 8.697! 5.297! 3.8971 3.747! 3.747! 5.172% 4.3847* 4.031% 4.931 6.131" 6. 381 teelton, 
a ee eee coren pers 4.015 4.065* 4.065§ 5.78° 8.965 4215 4.2158 5.265% 4.78" 4.837 ‘eal cemeie re wedelan 
trmfaghaan Mamie 3 22> on se 8.50! 3.553 $.55 5.908: 3.45% 3.70% $.70° 4.75% 4.852" 4.54 2 ee ond 
ED onc ven sbeewn 4.10* 3.90¢ $.90* 5.85¢ 4.0584 4,204 4.20¢ 5.25% 5.079% 4.60" CGN “sind «en 
mods Ee Lan Os © Kea & eae 3.75 4.25' 4.25* 5.50° 8.768" 4.818 4.318 5.318" 4.10% $8.65" Oe sani 
a ee. a Te ET CTR eee. ee Kr ryt ‘= in. oe, io pl ee ious eee a 5.618 5.85" 5.95" 
*eeee ee eeeeree ees . . . *' * . . ° *' * bad . 
Portland, Oreg. ........... 1.22: 445" 445" 475" 650" 4.65" 475" 0.0" 575" 6.00" 5.59N — a 
Tee TT Terre ee ee E . d 7.60% 5.783" 
Ran sia tenn onennsesoiap 435¢ 445° 4.75¢ 650° 4.65 4.95 5.45* 5.95% 7.05% 5.783% 3.00" a | 
*Basing point cities with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. 
NOTE—Al fi einistee Vimaniaeaie evised Price Sched dy 
cities Seisouled ie secstliass aks eas. —— ee es ; ee a ee load . 
0 
Nickel 
400 to 1999 er graye eo 1 ane t six bundles; * "100 to 749 pounds; '*—800 to 1900 pound 
| Peres, . t } 
«800 to 1999 ce rg Bie soe, en eee eee ae 21500 to 89,999 pounds; %—1500 to 1099 pounds; =—1000 t¢—_ 
(400 pounds; 0 to 8999 pounds; *—300 to 9999 | pounds: 39.999 pounds; *—400 149 3s . 
a7 Ae 89,999 pounds; *—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 — _" J to 1499 pounds; *—1000 to 1999 pounds; 
to 1499 pounds “—one bundle to 89, 999 unds; %—150 “ —under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to $9,999 pounds, base; 
2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; 1*—three to bundles; “—450 7—300 to 4999 pounds. 
erromar 
Ores Indian and African Rhodesian Provo, Utah, and Pueblo, Colo§! " 
91.0c; prices include duty on i 
I . , ‘ > PD e duty 
? ake Superior Iron Ore 48% ee ae ye $41.00 45% no ratio .......... $8.0 ported ore and ave subject to ~ og .. 
ross ton. 514%% (Natural) 48% 3:1 . Pathe? bee D- 43.50 SB% MO FAUO 2... cc cnee $1.00 miums, penalties and other provi whicheve! 
Lower Lake Ports 48% no ratio .......... $1.00 48% 3:1 lump ......... 48.50 sions of amended M.P.R. No. 248§r; Rock 
_ — essed SOSA kaa $4.75 Domestic (seller's nearest rail) effective as of May 15. Price ahere T 
ates nal essemer ....... 4.45 South African (Transvaal) 48% 8:1 ........+-+-- 52.80 basing points which are also poin ie 
ve A neaphorus iv cue whee 4.35 44% no ratio .......... $27.40 less $7 freight allowance of discharge of imported mange} ater 
Old vibe porta o 3 Cai pen 45% no ratio .......... 28.30 On nese ore is f.o.b. cars, shipside, Sfraction 
' oe ‘ 48% no ratio .......... $1.00 Manganese dock most favorable to the buyet¥2% or | 
Regge La = o.. 50% no ratio .......... $2.80 Sales prices of Metals Reserve Co., 
Foundry and basic 56- Brazilian—nominal ee oe — 
ro phere 18.00 at New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
at he . 44% 2.5:1 lump ....... 83.65 more, Norfolk, Mobile and New Sulphide conc., lb., Mo. cont., 
Foreign Ore 48% 3:1 lump ........ 43.50 Orleans, 85.0c; Fontana, Calif., Ne Se eet ae $0.75 


Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic ports 


Manganiferous ore, 45- 





































55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. 
My <p stegt-toape gg NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
Spanish, No. African bas- : 
ic, 50 to 60%. . Nom. (Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnat yt ¢, 
Brazil iron ore, 68-60% Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent —————_ Bars Bars ___ Bolegelet 
f.0.b, Rio de Janeiro.. 7.50-8.00 Desig- per Billets per  BilletiRross to: 
nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr, Ni. Mo. 100Ib. perGT 100 Ib. per GIB9%, $3 
Tungsten Ore eetroly 
Chinese wolframite, per NE 8612........ 10-15 .70-.90 .20-.85  .40-.60 .40-.70 .15-.25 $0.65 $13.00 $1.15 $28.005086 ton 
short ton unit, duty NE 8720........ 18-23  .70-.90 .20-.85  .40-60 .40-.70 .20-.30 .70 14.00 1.20 ; 
MAIR, 0555 cesses $24.00 NE 9415........ 18-.18  .80-1.10 .20-.85 .80-.50 .30-.60 08-15 .75 15.00 1.25 
Chacins Guo NE 9425........ 28-28  .80-1.20 .20--35 .80-50 .30-.60 .08-.15 .75 15.00 1.25 
(Equivalent OPA schedules): NE 9442........ .40-.45 1.00-1.80 .20-.35 .80-.50 .30-.60 08-15 .80 16.00 1.30 
Gross ton f.0.b. cars, New York, NE 9722........ 20-25  .50-.80 20-35 .10-25 40-70 .15-25 65 18.00 1.15 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles. NE 9830........ 28-83 .70-.90  .20-.35 .70-.90 .85-1.15 .20-30 1.30 26.00 1.80 
ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Te- NE 9912........ 10-15 .50-.70 .20-.35  .40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20-30 1.20 2400 1.55 
coma, Wash. NE 9920........ 18-28  .50-.70 .20-.85 .40-.60 1.00-1.30 .20--30 1.20 24.00 1.55 
(S/S paying for discharging; dry Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished products and $54 per gross ton ° 





basis; subject to penalties { guer- semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quot 
entees are not met.) em vanadium alloy. 















136 STEE 











Pig Iron 

































Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
), effective June 10, 1941, amended Feb. 14, 1945. Exceptions indicated 
footnotes. Base prices bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax 
nh freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices, _ 
Mal- 
Foun Basic Bessemer leable 
sthiehem, Pa., base .......... $26.00 $25.50 $27.00 $26.50 
Newark, N. d., del. ........ 47. 27.03 28.53 28.03 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ....... 28.50 a cae ae Si 29.00 
Egbirdsboro, Pa., base .......... 26.00 25.50 27:00 26.50 
“TRirmingham, base ............ $21.38 $#20.00 26.00 ee 
3 & Baltimore, MR cwkea tec ue 26.61 aaa ee a i 
pe eee 26.12 aes gh ate 
sg9 Chicago, Ub vines gre sled 38id.9 25.22 ees seas ep 
Zan Cincinnati, del. ............ 25.06 23.68 aces ni 
Cee GE. wt vse sccancs ada 24.24 ieewa Shee 
: i Se |. aes 27.15 canal 0 ene oe 
Philadelphia, del. vsecaes (Oe 25.96 ALE oe 
-. J} St. Louis, del. erm ee 24.24 ee ee 
’ RRMEs MND 5 dc ccsecccseeces OO 24.00 26.00 25.50 
DIMES 89 6: ne ora’ de 26.50 26.00 27.50 27.00 
oeeeee, GOh. .......5.<33 SESS ren 27.53 27.03 
Syracuse, del. .............. 27.08 eke 28.08 27.58 
I TN i 6 6. 0 00's) de « ae: » RO 24.50 25.50 25.00 
Milwaukee, del. rrir.rn. i* | 25.60 26.60 26.10 
Muskegon, Mich., del. ..... 28.19 mm cial 28.19 
ee! jevelmmd, DASE ............... 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
ae Akron, Canton, O., del. ..... 26.39 25.89 26.89 26.39 
aE. SL eee i 24.50 25.50 25.00 
Saginaw, Mich., del. ....... 27.31 26.81 27.81 27.31 
ai Eee ree 25.00 26.00 25.50 
St. Paul, del. sWakeas ee 27.13 28.13 27.63 
Neg ME 6 os sce eves ce SOO 24.50 26.00 25.50 
yerett, Mass., base .......... 26.00 25.50 27.00 26.50 
re Boston, del. ....... 26.50 26.00 27.30 27.00 
ranite City, Ill., base 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
oogae ee See eee 25.00 hae 25.50 
...../amilton, O., base ........... 25.00 24.50 cia 25.00 
6.20 F Cincinnati, del. ............ 25.44 25.61 x 26.11 
eville Island, Pa., base ...... 25.00 24.50 ‘ 
sPittsburgh, del. vane Po 
0. ee 25.69 25.19 2 
wo, Utah, base ............. 23.00 22.50 — — 
paville, Pa., base ........ 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
parrows Point, base ......... 26.00 25.50 iobedle : 
q nes, — Se Ae ae 26.99 eaegls Te alte 
¥ urom, Pa., base ............ ob Pes 25.50 ak 26.50 
.»..,wedeland, Pa., base .......... 26.00 25.50 27.00 36.50 
1.) fP Philadelphia, del. ........... 26.84 26.34 oe 27.34 
1) li ffoledo, O., base .............. 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
foungstown, ©., base ......... 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
Mansfield, O., del. .......... 26.94 26.44 27.44 26.94 


grade, silicon 1.75-2.25%; add 50 cents for each additional 

on, or portion thereof; deduct 50 cents for silicon below 78% ¥ 
ag phosphorus 0.70% or over deduct 38 cents. §For 

icKees Rocks, -, add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Home- 

ead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monon- 

jahela City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 


High Silicon, Silvery 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base)... ..$30.50 
6.51-7.00..$31.50 9.01- 9.50. 36.50 
7.01-7.50.. 32.50 9.51-10.00. 37.50 
7.51-8.00.. 33.50 10.01-10.50. 38.50 
8.01-8.50.. 34.50 10.:51-11.00. 39.50 
8.51-9.00.. 35.50 11.01-11.50. 40.50 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 


ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.25 


higher. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 

Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Sil. 


14.01 to 14.50%, $45.50; each addi- 
tional .50% silicon up to and includ- 
ing 18% add $1; low impurities not 
exceeding 0.05 Phos., 0.40 Sulphur, 
1.00% Carbon, add $1. 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 
Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. ......... $34.00 
a ES re 
Southern 
Semi-cold blast, high phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. 33.00 


Gray Forge 


Neville Island, Pa. ..........$24.50 
re 
Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: MBirdsboro, Pa., 
$30.50; Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, 
N. Y., 30.50 base; 31.74, del., 


Philadelphia. Intermediate phos., 
Central Furnace, Cleveland, $27.50 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differential: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phos- 


trom governing basing peint te Leow 


of delivery as cust 

Governing basing point is the ome 
resulting in the lowest deiwvered 
price for the consumer. 


charge 50 cents a ton in exeess of 
basing point prices for No. 2 Found 
ry, Basic Bessemer and Malieabie. 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., 
may exceed basing point prices by 
$1 per ton. 


Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 


Super Duty 
Pa., Mo., Ky. "ahaa 5 wh biored on 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. ...-- 54.40 
Alabama, Georgia ......-+-+-+ 54.40 
New Jersey ....--ccccescces 59.35 
Ohio AR ie SE ee 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. ....- 49.35 
Alabama, eorgia .......+++-- 40.30 
New JePGOS a> oi vec ceecawwees 52.00 
ORO . s kaikc capes cd anrmases 38.15 
Malleable Bung Brick 
Pa a eer 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania .......++++++++ 54.40 
Joliet, E. Chicago ........-.. 62.43 
Birmingham, Ala. ......-+-. 54.40 
Ladle Brick ‘ida 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Me. 
Dry POOSB kiss cv dvcuccteeceee == 
Wire cut . 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. 
Wash., net ton, bulk ...... 22.08 
het 2am: DO Sib nds sch ck das 26.08 
Basic Briek 
Net ton, Lab. Baltimere, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Charone BONE ioc ow cvccsesecses 
Chem. bonded chrome ....... 54.0 
Magnesite brick ............. 76.0 
Chem. bonded magnesite .... 63.08 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, f.e.b. Ili., Ky., 
net ton, carloa CaF? content, 








e above Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% h f ; 
: " manganese or portion horus content of 0.70% and over. 70%, $32; 60 but iess than 6% 

aeet Pak 1.00%. Ceiling Prices are the aggregate of $31; less than 60%, . (Aster 
’ : el : erentials: Under et f no extra; 0.50% to 0.74% incl., $2 (1) governing basing point (2) dif- Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.) 
— er ton; for each additional 0.25% nickel, $1 per ton. ferentials (3) transportation charges war chemicals. 
000 
pounds; 
s, base 


erromanganese (standard) 78-82% 
Colog-!. gross ton, duty paid, $135; add 
A for packed c¢.l., $10 for ton, 
13.50 less-ton, f.o.b. cars, Balti- 
to Pl®hore, Philadelphia or New York, 
proviphichever is most favorable to buy- 
; Rockdale or Rockweod, Tenn., 
ere Tennessee Products Co. is 
er; Birmingham, Ala., where 
oss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
seller; $1.70 for each 1%, or 
tion contained manganese over 
or re 78%; delivered Pitts- 


c.l., 13.90c; central, add .40e and 


H 
Ey 





Rae 


poin 
manga 
ide, 

buyer 


§ 

: 5 
re wpBosol 

po ASRS 


a 
4 





23e ; 


Ol : ci 
$0.7523.40c; medium, 14.50c 


and 15.20c; 







to c.l., 25.40e; 
.75c and 17.20e; f.0.b. shipping 
allowed. 


~~ point, freight 
19-21% carlots per 
Imerton, Pa., $36; 16- 


eetrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
ton lots, per lb. 37.6 cents. 





Special Foundry ferrochrome: 
(Chrom. 62-66%, car. approx. 5- 
7%) Contract, carload, bulk 13.50c, 
packed 13.95c, ton lots 14.40c, less, 
14.90c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium; 13.90c, 
14.35¢, 15.05¢ and 15.55¢ central; 











ton, Pa 






mium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 1450c, 14.95c, 16.25¢ and 16.75¢ 
um ee i md eastern western; spot up .25c. ; 
: 9.50c, S.M. Ferrochrome. high carbon: 





(Chrom. 60-65%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 
4-6% and carbon 4-6%.) Contract, 
carlot, bulk, 14.00c, packed 14.45¢, 
ton lots 14.90c, less 15.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 14.40c, 14.85c, 
15.55¢ and 16.05c, central; 15.00c, 
15.45c, 16.75c and 17.25¢, western; 
spot up .25c; per pound contained 
chromium. 


Oe; central, Sle and 82.50c; west- 
h 82.25¢ and 84.75¢; f.0.b. ship- 
point, freight allowed. 











~ = cents b 
zh carbon, eastern 8.M. 
13e, 2000 lb. to (Chrom. 


Ferrochrome, low carben: 
62-66%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 





one, bulk, c.l., 





uly 30, 1945 





Ferroalloy Prices 


4-6% and carbon 1.25% max.) Con- 
tract, carlot, bulk, 20.00c, packed 
ton lots 21.00c, less ton lots 
, eastern, freight allowed, per 
contained chromium; 20.40c, 
21.65¢ and 22.65c, central; 
21.45c, 22.85¢ and 23.85e, 
; spot up .25c. 

SMZ Alloy: (Silicon 60-65%, Mang. 
and iron approx. 


western; 
Sileaz Alloy: 35-40%, cal. 
9-11%, alum. 6-8%, zir. 3-%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy contract, carlots 25.00c, 
ton lots 26.00c, less ton lots 27.00e, 
eastern, freight allowed; 25.50e, 
26.75c and 27.75c, central; 27.50c, 
= and 29.90c, western; spot up 


Silvaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, 
9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir 5-7%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy. Contract, carlots 58.00c, 
ton lots 59.00c, less 60.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 58.50c, 59.75¢c and 
60.75c, central; 60.50c, 61.90c and 
62.90c, western; spot up ‘4c. 
CMSZ Alloy 4: (Chr. 45-49%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 18-21%, zir. 1.25-1.75%, 
and car. 3.00-4.50%). Contract, car- 
lots, bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; 
ton lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, 
12.75¢, 13.25c, central; 13.50c and 
14.00c, 14.75c, 15.25c, western; spot 
up .25c. 

CMSZ Alloy 5: (Chr. 50-56%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 13.50-16.00%, » zir. 
1.25%, car. 3.50-5.00%) 
alloy. Contract, carlots, bi 


van. 


» 10.75, 


packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75¢, tess 
12.25¢, eastern, freight allewed; 
11.25¢c, 11.75¢ and 12.50¢, central; 
13.25¢ and 13.75¢, 14.50c and 15.00e, 
western, spot up .25c. 
Ferro-Boron: (Bor. 17.50% min, 
sil. 1.50% max., alum. 0.50% max. 
and car. 0.50% max.) per Ib, 
alloy contract ton lots, $1.20, 
ton lots $1.80, eastern, freight 
lowed; $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; 
$1.229 and $1.329, western; spet 
add 


central, $1.935 and $2.055 western, 


spot up 5c. 

Nickel-Boron: (Bor. 15-18%, alum. 
1% max., sil. 150% max., emf. 
0.50% max., iron 3% max., 
balance), per lb. of alloy. 

5 tons or more, $1.90, 1 vom 
tons, $2.00, less than ten $214, 
eastern, freight allowed; $1.912%, 
$2.0125 and  §$2.1125, 


$1.9445, $2.0445 and $2.1445, west- 
ern; spot same as contract. 
Chromium-Copper: (Chrom. 8- 
iron 1% max. 
contract, any quam 
45c, eastern, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., basis, freight allowed to des- 
tination, except to points taking rate 
in excess of St. Louis rate to whieh 
equivalent of St. Louis rate will be 
allowed; spot, up 2c. 

Vanadium Oxide: (Fused: Vama- 
dium oxide 85-88%, sodium exide 
approx. 10% and calcium oxide 
approx. 2%, or Red Cake: Vama- 
dium oxide 85% approx., sodium em- 
ide, approx. 9% and water apprux. 
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2.5%) Centract, any quantity, $1.10 
eastern, freight allowed, per pound 
vanadium oxide cantained; contract 
carlots, $1.105, lees cariots, $1.108, 
central; $1.118 and $1.133, western; 
spot add 5c to contracts in all cases. 
Oalcium metal; cast: Contract, ton 
lots or more $1.80, less, $2.30, 
eastern zone, freight allowed, per 
pound of metal; $1.809 and $2.309 
Central, $1.849 and $2.349, west- 
ern; spot up 5e. 
Oaicilum-Manganese-Silicon: (CaL 
16-20% mang. 14-18% and _ sil. 
53-59%), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 
carlots, 15.50c, ton lots 16.50c and 
less 17.00c, eastern, freight allowed; 
16.00c, 17.35¢ and 17.85c, eentral; 
18.05c, 19.10c and 19.60c western; 
spot up .25c. 
Caicium-Silicon: (Cal. 30-35%, sil. 
60-65% and iron 3.00% max.), per 
lb. of alloy. Contract, carlot, lump 
18.00c, ton lots 14.50c, less 15.50c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 13.50c, 
15.25¢ and 16.25c central; 15.55c. 
18.40c, western; spot 


17.40c and 
up .25c. 

Briquets, Ferromanganese: (Weight 
approx. 3 lbs. ard containing ex- 
actly 2 lbs. mang.) per lb. of bri- 
quets. Contract, earlots, bulk .0605c, 
packed .063c, tons .06665c, less .068e, 
eastern, freight 
.0655c, .0755¢ and OTB, | 


western; spot ‘up .25c. 

Briquets: Ferrochrome, containing 
exactly 2 lb. er., eastern zone, bulk, 
c.L, 8.25¢ per Ib. of briquets, 2000 
to c.l, 8.75¢; central, add .3c 
for c.l. and .5c for 2000 Ib. to c.L; 
western, add .70c for cL, and 2c 
for 2000 lb. to c.L; silicomanganese, 


containing exactly 2 Ib. 
manganese and approx. lb. 
silicon, bulk, c.l., 5.80c, 2000 . to 
c.L, 6.30¢; central, add .25¢ for 
c.L and 1c for 2000 Ib. to c.l.; west- 
ern, add .5¢ for «Ll, and 2c for 
2000 Ib. to ¢.L; ferrosilicon, east- 
ern, approx. 5 Ib, containing ex- 
actly 2 lb. silicon,*or weighing ap- 
prox. 2% lb. and containing exactly 
1 lb. of silicon, bulk, cL, 335c, 
2000 Ib. to c.L, 3.80c; central, add 
1.50¢ for c.l., and .40c for 2000 lb. 
to ¢.l.; western, add 3.0c for cl 
and .45¢ for 2000 to c.L; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib. 
contained molybdenum f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Ferrophosphorus;: 17-19%, based an 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phos- 
phorus above or below the base; 
gross tons per carioad f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract 
price $58.50, spot $62.25. 

bal ga Eastern — nae 
ulk, c 


eastern, 


bulk cL, 6.65¢ 
7.85¢ ; central 90-95%, bulk, 


10. 45c; 75%, 
2000 Ib. to c.L, 

¢.l., 7.10c, 2000 Ib. to i 
western, 90-95%, 
2000 |b. to cL, 
bulk, c.l., 9.55e, Ib. to cL, 
13.50c; 75%, bulk, cL, 8.75c, 


2000, Niagara Falls, 


to c¢.L, 13.10c; bulk, ¢.L, 
7.25¢, 2000 to c.i., 8.75¢; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. Prices 
per lb. contained silicon. 

Silicon Metal: Min. 97% silicon and 
max. 1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, 
c.L, 12.90c, 2000 Ib. to c.L, 


13.45¢ and 16.50c f.0.b. 
point, freight allowed. Price per 
ib. contained . 

Manganese Metal: (96 to 98% man- 
ganese, max. 2% iron), per lb. of 
metal, eastern zone, bulk, c. 
2000 lb. to c.L, 38c, central, 
and 39c; western 36.55¢ and 
95 to 97% manganese, Max. 
iron, eastern, bulk, c.l., Me; 
to c.l., 35¢; central 34. 2c and 36; 
western, 34.55¢ and 38.05c; Lab. 
shipping point, freight allewed. 
Ferrotungsten: Spot, carlots, per lb. 
contained tungsten, $1.90; freight 
allowed as far west as St. Louis. 
Tungsten Metal Powder: spot, net 
less than 97 per cent, $2.50-$2.60; 
freight allowed as far west as St. 


Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per lb. contained titanium; 
ton lots $1.23; less-ton lots $125; 
eastern. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 

Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 6.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per lb. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
a oly eastern. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 
High- Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% 
contract basis, per gross ton, f.0.b. 
N. Y., freight al- 





lowed to destination east of M 
sippi River and North of Baltim 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $1424 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 

Carbortam: Boron 0.90 to 
net ton to carload, 8c lb. 





f.0 


Suspension Bridge, N. Y., frt. 
lowed same as high- carbon 
titanium. 

Bortam: Boron 1.5-1.9%, ton 
45¢ lb., less ton lots 50c lb. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-55%, contr 


basis, per lb. contained vanadiuyy 
f.o.b. producers plant with 
freight allowances; open-he 
grade $2.70; special "grade $2.8 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Zreonium Alloys: 12-15%, per 
ef alloy, eastern contract, carlo, 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton | 
480c, less tons 5c, carloads b 
per gross ton $102.50; pack 
$107.50; ton lots $108; less-ton lo 
$112.50. Spot %4c per ton higher. 
Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, Easte 
eontract basis, carloads in bulk 
package, per Ib. of alloy 14. 
gross ton lots 15.00c; less-ton 
16.00c. Spot % cent higher. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminu 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract b 
sis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., p 
Ib. 5.75c; ton lots 6.50c, Spot 
cent higher. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each 
Mn., Al.) Contract, frt. all. not o 
St) Louis rate, per lb. alloy; ¢ 
lots 8c; ton lots 8.75c; less ton lk 
9.25c. 

| Borosil: 
'Si., $6.25 lb. cont. Bo., 


3 to 4% boron, 40 to 4 
f.o.b. Phil 












OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Following prices are quotations developed oy 


PHILADELPHIA: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No.1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 2 Bundles ....... 18.75 
No. 3 Bundles ..... 16.75 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.75 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.75 
Billet, Forge Crops.. 23.75 
Bar Crops, Plate ‘Scrap 21.25 
Cast Steel ..... 21.25 
Punchings ee Pee. 21.25 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 19.75 
Heavy Turnings ...... 18.25 

Cast Grades 
(F.o.b. Shipping Point) 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
Charging Box Cast ... 19.00 
Cupola Cast ... 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50 
Malleable ; 22.00 
Chemical Borings ..... 16.51 
NEW YORK: 
(Dealers’ buying prices.) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.33 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.33 
No, 2 Hyd. Bundles... 15.33 
No. 3 Hyd. Bundles... 13.33 
Chemical Borings . 14.33 
Machine Turnings 10.33 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.33 
No. 1 Cupola : 20.00 
Charging Box er 19.00 
Heavy Breakable .. 16.50 
Unstrip Motor Blocks. 17.50 
Stove Plate . 19.00 


OLEVELAND: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles. . 19.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles. . 19.50 
No. 1 Busheling .. : 19.50 
Mach. Shop Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 16.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
Cast Iron Borings . 3.50-14.00 
Billet, Bloom Crops 24.50 

CO wins. 22.00 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 20.50 
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BOSTON: 
(F.o.b. shipping points) 

No. 1 Heavy Meit. Steel $14.06 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. oe 14.06 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 14.06 
No. 2 Bundles ....... 14.06 
No. 1 Busheling ..... 14.06 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.06 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.06 
Short Shovel Turaings 11.06 
Chemical Borings .... 13.81 
Low Phos. ees. 16.56 
No. 1 Cast ‘ 20.00 
Clean Auto an 20.00 
Stove Plate ... 19.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 


Boston Differential 99. cents ‘high- 
er, steel-making grades; Providence 
$1.09 higher. 


PITTSBURGH: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Railroad Heavy Melting $21.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles... 20.00 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles 20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 17.60 
Mach. Shop Turnings. . 15.00 
Mixed Borngs, Turnings 15.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
Cast [ron Borings 16.00 
Billet, Bloom Crops .. 25.00 
Sheet Bar Crops ... 22.50 
Plate Scrap, Punchings. 22.50 
Railroad Specialties ... 24.50 
Serap Rail , 21.50 
Axles ‘ cx 26.00 
Rail 3 ft. and under. a2 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 


VALLEY: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 R.R. Hvy. Melt. $21.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles 20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 17.00 
Cast Iron Borings . 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Low Phos, Plate ...... 22.50 


MANSFIELD, O.: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


Maehine Shop Turnings 13.50-14.00 
BIRMINGHAM: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Biilet, Forge Crops... . $22.00 
Structural, Plate Scrap 19.00 
Scrap Rails, Random. . 18.50 
Rerolling Rails ....... 20.50 
Angle Splice Bars.... 20.50 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Solid Steel Axles ..... 24.00 
Cu eco 20.00 
Steve Plate. .......0.. 19.00 
mg Turnings ....... 8.50- 9.00 
Cast Iron Borings . 8.50- 9.00 
Iron Car Wheels ...... 16.50-17.00 
CHICAGO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 R.R. Hvy. Melt. $19.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.73 
No. 2 Heavy Mait. Steel 18.75 
No. 1 Ind. Bundles. 18.75 
No. 2 Dir. Bundles. 18.75 
a Mach. Shop Turn. 18.75 
3 Galv. Bundles .. 16.75 
et th Turnings .... 13.75 
Mix. Borings, Sht. Turn. 13.75 
Short Shovel Turnings 15.75 
Cast Iron Borings .... 14.75 
Serap Rais 2... 0065.0 20.25 
Cut Rails, 3 feet ..... 22.25 
Cut Rails, 18-inch.... 23.50 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 22.25 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 21.3 
Railroad Specialties... 22.75 
eS: eee See 20.00 
R.R. Malleable .. 22.00 


(Cast grades f.0.b. " shipping point, 
railroad grades f.o.b. tracks) 


BUFFALO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.25 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.25 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 19.25 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 19.25 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 19.25 
Machine Turnings ~ 13.00-13.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turn... 13.00-13.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 14.00-14.50 
Low Phos. : 21.75 
DETROIT: 


(Dealers’ buying prices) 


Heavy Melting Steel... $17.32 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 17.32 
Hydraulic Bundles .... 17.32 
Flashings : 17.22 
Machine Turnings .... 7 a 11.00 
Short Shovel. Turnings -12.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 10. 30. 11.00 
Low Phos Plate 19.32-19.82 
No. 1 Cast an nw 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
ST. LOUIS: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
7 Melting $ 
No. 1 Locomotive b ae 
Misc. Rails ..... 
Railroad Springs 
Bundled Sheets 
Axle Turnings 


AARG8S 
—s 


editors of STEEL in the various centers. For complete OPA ceiling price schedule refer to page 1 
Sept. 4, 1944, issue of SteEL. Quotations are on gross tons. 


\O., freight not exceeding St. La 
irate allowed. 

Machine Turnings 10.50-10, 
Shoveling Turnings 11. 
Rerolling Rails ....... 21, 
Steel Car Axles ....... 21.50-22. 
Steel Rails, 3 ft. ...... 21, 
Steel Angle Bars ..... 21. 
Cast Iron Wheels .... 20, 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 20. 
Railroad Malleable .... 22. 
Breakable Cast ....... 16. 
Bigs PIBse. £2 0.sc00 19, 
Grate TATE... .ncivces 15. 
Brake Shoes 15. 
(Cast grades f.0.b. ‘shipping poin 
Stove PIRte occ scceee 18. 
CINCINNATI: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.5 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18. 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles. . 18. 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles. . 18. 
Machine Turnings 4 7.50- 8.0 
Shoveling Turnings ... 9.50-10.0 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 9.50-10.0 
Mixed Borings, Turnings  §8.50- 9.0 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 20.0 
Breakable Cast ....... 16. 
Low Phosphorus ...... 21.00-21.5 
Scrap MAUS co: .ivices 20.50-21.0 
Te ee 16.00-16. 


LOS ANGELES: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $140 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.0 
No. 1, 2 Deal. Bundles Tt 
Machine Turnings 

Mixed Borings, icenioneees 40 
No. 1 Cast 20.4 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14, 
No. 1 Busheling .... 15. 
No. 1, No. 2 Bundles. . 13. 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 9.0 
Machine Turnings .... 6. 
Billet, Forge Crops.... 15. 
Bar Crops, Plate ....: 15. 
Cast Steel . 15. 
Cut Structural, Plate, 

1%, unde... 18. 
Alloy-free Turnings. . 7 
Tin Can Bundles ..... 14. 


No. 2 Steel Wheels.... 
Iron, Steel Axles 
No. 2 Cast Steel 
Uncut Frogs, 
Scrap Rails 

Locomotive Tires ..... 








Coppe 
carlot 
refinel 
carloa 


Ibs. or 


Nickel: 

refinery 
electroly 
or ingo' 
Monel 5 


Arsenic: 












to 1, 
lb. f.0§ Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
ax ert, carlots 12.00c, Del. Conn., less carlots 12.12%%4c, 
on fem refinery; dealers may add %c for 5000 Ibs. to 
carload; 1000-4999 Ibs. 1c; 500-999 114c; 0-499 
ton kg 2°: Casting, 11.75c, refinery for 20, lbs., or 





more, 12.00c less than 20,000 Ibs. 





Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allowance; add %c for 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 13.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
15.75¢; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75c; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75¢c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 










Zinc: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for carlots. For 20,000 lbs. to carlots add 
0.15¢; ———” * 0.25c; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


Iead: Common 6.35c, chemical, 6.46c, corrod- 
ing, 6.45c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
















tract Cleveland-Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey 
Bo, ee New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
Spot mond, Indianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for 
Birmingham, Connecticut, Boston-Worcester, 
pach Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 
not o 
loy; Cf primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
} ton del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10, 000 Ibs. and over; a 4c 
) to 2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less through 2000 | 






Secondary Aluminum: All grades 12.50c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low-grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 10.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 





2 oe 10. 50c; chemical warfare service 
inget % plus) 10.00c; steel deoxidizers 
in cach granulated or shot, Grade 1 


(95-97 ) 11.00c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 9.50c to 
9.75c, Grade 3 (90-92%) 8.50c to 8.75c, Grade 

-90%) 7.50c to 8.00c; any other ingot 
containing over 1% iron, except PM 754 and 
hardness, 12.00c. Above prices for 30,000 Ib. 
c 1000- 








ee 10,000 Ibs.; 1c less than 1000 lbs. Prices in- 
aq clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
50-22. Per hundred. 
21, 
21.0 


Magnesium: Commercially pure Pg nig stand- 

































20. ard ingots (4-notch, 17 lIbs.), 20.50c Ib., add 

20. le for special shapes and sizes. Alloy ingots, 

22.9 incendiary bomb alloy, 23.40c; 50-50 mag- 

16.9 nesium-aluminum, 23.75c; ASTM 3B93-41T, 

19.9 Nos. 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 17, 23.00c; Nos. 4X, 

i. 590-411, N "ex 23. doce Noe 18 “W50es Now 

oO. t) 0. 

g point] 18X, 25.00c. Selected magnesium crystals, 
18.9 crowns, and muffs, including all packing 
Screening, barrelling, handling, and other 
preparation charges, 23.50c. Prices for 160 

lbs. or more; for 25-100 lbs., add 10c; for 

lant) less than 25 ibs., 20c. Incendiary bomb alloy, 
$18, f.o.b. plant, any quantity; carload freight al- 

18. lowed all other alloys for 500 lbs. or more. 

18. 

18.4 Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
50- 8 Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 114c 1000-2239. 
50-10, 2%4c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
50-10. or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
50- 9.0 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 

20.@ for Grade A, with 0.05 per cent maximum 

16.8 arsenic, 51. 87 c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 
0-21.49 51.6214c; Grade D, 99.50-99.64% incl., 51.50; 
50-21. Grade E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.1214c; Grade F, 
00-16.9 below 99% (for tin content), 51. 

Antimony: American, bulk carlots f.o.b. La- 
ant) | redo, Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and 
$14 Over but not meeting specifications below, 

84 tad oiher iimpuriticn, 0.1%, max.) 15 Oe" On 

’ er impurities, 0.1%, max. .00c. On 
rt producers’ sales add %c for less than carload 

4 to 10,000 Ib.; 14c for 9999-224-lb.; and 2c for 

20.0 223 Ib. and less; on sales by dealers, distribu- 

, =, and jobbers add 1c, lc, and 3c, respec- 
vely. 

ant) — Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.o.b. 

$15 Tefinery 35.00c lb.; pig and shot produced from 

1 rt electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 

15 Mo gt ei — to ‘cast iron, 34.00c; 

M ne ts) 

13, 

. Mercury: OPA ceiling prices per 76-lb. flask 

15 f.0.b. point of shipment or entry. Domestic 

1b. aed in Calif., Oreg., Wash., Idaho, Nev., 

15: Ariz., $191; produced in Texas, Ark. $193. 

Foreign, produced in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 

18. market, spot, New York, nominal for 50 

1 to 100 flasks; $158 to $163 in smaller quantities. 

i Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c¢ Ib. 

= Beryillum-Copper 3.75-4.25% Be., $17 Ib. con- 

16. lined 

¥ Sématam : Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 

» Shabs, sticks and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
FE 
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straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c Ib. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, 
$1.52 lb. for 100 Ib. 
100 Ib. 
Indium: 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Silver: Open market, N. Y. 44.75¢ per ounce. 


Platinum: $35 per ounce. 


del. 


$1.50 lb. for 550 Ib. 


(case); $1.57 lb. under 


99.9%, $7.50 per troy ounce. 


Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 


Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 


12.00c, Conn.,. for copper. Freight prepaid on 


100 Ibs. or more.) 


Sheet: 


Copper 20.87c; 


commercial bronze, 


bronze, Grades A and B 5% 36. 


Herculoy, 


Rods: 


22.23¢ ; 


commercial 


Duronze or equiv. 
brass 24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00¢; Muntz 
metal 22.75c; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 


Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, 
18.37c; yellow brass 15.01c; commercial bronze 
; 95% 21.53c; 
20.40c, 85% 20.61c; 


brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.0ic. 


Extruded Shapes: 


bronze 19.12c; 


manganese 


red brass 
phosphor bronze Grade 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronze 
or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel 
silver 5% 26.50c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
bronze 90% 23.47c; 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


anodes, 





(bbL ) ; 


yellow brass 19.48¢; 
21.07c, ~28¢ ; 


red brass, 80% 20.15c, 85% 20.36c; phosphor 
25¢e; Everdur, 
; naval 


cold-rolied 


Copper 20.87¢; architectural 
bronze 24.00c; 


Muntz metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 


commercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 


red brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c 


Copper 


Wire: 


Soft, f.o.b. 


27. 98¢ ; 


95% 29.78c; 


Eastern mills, 


carlots 15.3714c, less-carlots 15.8714c; weather- 


proof, 


Eastern mills, 


carlot 17.00c, 


less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, cariots 


17.50c, 15,000 Ibs. or more 17.75c, 
lots 18.25c. 


less car- 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s, flat 


mill finish, base 30,000 Ibs. 
sheet widths as indicated; 
and larger: 


Gage 


.249”"-7 


8-10 
11-12 
13-14 
15-16 
17-18 
19-20 
21-22 
23-24 


Lead Products: 


Width 
12”-48” 
12-48” 
26”-48” 
26”-48” 
26”-48” 
26 ” -48” 
24”-42” 
24 ” -42” 

37-24" 


or more; 


del. ; 


circle diameter 9” 


Prices to jobbers; 


BIRBERNRR D 
PRSSSISSS g 


full sheets 


9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 


8.25c, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Buffalo; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 


Boston. 


Rochester and 


Zinc Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15c; 36,000 
Ribbon and strip 


lbs. and over deduct 7%. 
12.25c, 3000-lb. 
9000 Ibs. 


12.50¢ ; 


3%, 18,000 Ibs. 


100-500 lbs. 


13.00c ; 


lots deduct 1%, 6000 lbs. 2% 


4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 lbs. 


under 100 Ibs. 


14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 


plate prices, 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, 


flake, 


del., 


carloads 


16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 lbs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 Ibs. 18.25c. 


Copper 
17.62c; 


17.37¢. 


Copper 
barrels 


Copper 


Cyanide: 


Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., 
untrimmed 18.12c; 


bbls. 34.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


; oval 


electro-deposited 
Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu, 250 lb. 


70-71% cu, 100-lb.. kegs or 


80% 


red 









Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-lb. lots 13.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 


Nickel Anodes: 
rolled, depolarized 


rolled carbonized 47.00c; 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-lb. bbls. 
18.00c Ib., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c, del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystals: 400 lb. bbls. 39.00c f.o.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-Ib. kegs 39.50c 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zinc Cyanide: 100-Ib. kegs or bbls. 33.00c 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Brass Mili Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 lbs. f.o.b. shipping point. Add %c for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; 1c for 40,000 lbs. or more. 


Scrap Metals 


Clean Rod Clean 


Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper as ...-- 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper Sita» & 45. 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass .- 8.625 8.375 7.875 
Commercial bronze 
aaa 9.125 8.625 
% ccoee’ See 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% weoee Dae 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% .... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Muntz metal ....... 8.000 7.750 7.250 
Nickel Sil, 5% ..... 9.250 9.000 4.625 
Phos. br., A, B, 5%.. 11.000 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent ........ 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass ........ 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze ...... 8.250 3.000 7.5068 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %c for 
shipment of 60,000 lbs. of one group and 44c 
for 20,000 lbs. of second group shipped 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25c; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 


metal 15.50c; babbit-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 
(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 


condenser tubes, brass pipe 7.50c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.00c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, truckloads of 5000 pounds or over; Seg- 
regated solids, 2S, 3S, 5c lb., 11, 14, etc., 3 
to 3.50c Ib. All other high-grade alloys 5c 
lb. Segregated borings and turnings, wrought 
alloys, 2, 2.50c lb. Other high-grade alloys 
3.50, 4.00c Ib. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 
2, 2.50c Ib. borings and turnings one cent less 
than segregated. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zinc Scrap: New clippings 7.25c, old zine 5.25¢ 
f.o.b. point of shipment; add 14-cent for 10,000 
lbs. or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator 
grilles 4.95¢c, add 14c 20,000 or more. Unsweated 
zinc dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of 
shipment; add 4c for 2000 Ibs. or more of 
nickel or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over % 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel 
and copper 26.00c per lb. contained nickel, 
plus 8.00c per lb. contained copper; less than 
90% combined nickel and copper 26.00c for 
contained nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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OF GOOD FAITH 


The R-S nameplate on an industrial 
furnace is an emblem of pride. 

It is the culmination of careful metal- 
lurgical, thermal and mechanical 
calculations, honest effort and long 

experience. 

It is a guide to fair dealing, an 
inspiration to confidence—a 
symbol of good 
faith. 


[ “QUALITY PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1908 


FURNACE DIVISION 


R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


122 Berkiey Street e Philadelphia 44, Penna. 
BUY WAR BONDS 





~ 








Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 134 


Effect of war cancellations is not yet 
apparent in sheet mill order books, many 
consumers apparently holding their orders 
in the hope of using the steel in civilian 
work, Much unrated tonnage continues 
to come in but is simply filed, awaiting 
later rescheduling. Deliveries are not im. 
proved and backlogs extend far into the 
future. Little effect is noted from WPB 
efforts to remove duplicate orders and 
from reduction of allowable inventory 


Pittsburgh—Tight delivery situation jn | neges 


sheets and strip is indicated by the ex- 
perience of a leading producer here 
whose shipments to date this month 
failed to match incoming rated tonnage 
on these items despite a downward 
trend of 15 per cent in bookings of all 
products compared with the like period 
during June. Chief reason why war con- 
tract cutbacks are not fully reflected on 
producers’ order books is that many con- 
tractors are anxious to maintain their po- 
sition on mill schedules, despite a drop in 
their war steel requirements, on the pos- 
sibility that the tonnage can ge fitted 
into schedules and shipped for civilian 
goods account, Effort of WPB in weeding 
out duplicate orders and the lowering of 
inventory regulations has had little result 
on mill order backlogs. Sellers believe 
that the freeze order on September book- 
ings will be lifted shortly. 

A considerable volume of unrated ton- 
nage continues to be accepted by pro- 
ducers, although at the rate of current 
cancellations it appears unlikely much of 
this tonnage can be shipped until late 
fourth quarter. It is acknowledged that 
a substantial amount of this unrated ton- 
nage represents duplicate orders. Some 
sellers are discouraging wholesale ac- 
ceptance of unrated business, while in at 
least one instance an active solicitation of 
these orders is under way. Some automo- 
tive tonnage is undoubtedly finding its 
way into rolling schedules but most 
sellers are doubtful that sufficient ton- 
nage can be shipped to meet the 200,000 
automobile assembly schedule established 
for the balance of this year. 

Shipment of stainless steel for civilian 
account is not expected to occur on any 
large scale until late this year despite the 
fact manufacturers and steel warehouses 
are now permitted to place unrated or- 
ders. The industry has about a two-month 
order backlog of rated tonnage, and al- 
though incoming war orders have fallen 
off considerably, volume of this businéess 
is substantial. Producers are still _re- 
quired to submit melting schedule to 
WPB. The petroleum industry is ab- 
sorbing a large portion of current output, 
while an additional substantial tonnage 
is shipped to the Tennessee Eastman 
plant at Kingsport, Tenn., for secret mili- 
tary operation. 

Chicago—Sheetmakers continue to re- 
port extremely light cancellations follow- 
ing the recent moves of WPB to 7 
mill books of orders not now needed, be- 
cause of war cutbacks. However, steel 
executives still feel it is too early for 
much of these canceled requirements 
to reach back to mill level. Automobile 
manufacturers have eased their pressure 
for sheets on unrated basis, finding such 
business can be accommodated for 
months to come. It is understood require- 
ments are being met to some extent from 
inventories left over when car building 
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was halted and by location of scattered 
stocks in hands of warehouses. It is under- 
stood that the Army Quartermaster, 
Jeffersonv rille, Ind., is about to take bids 
on 13,900 field ranges for delivery be- 
tween January and March, 1946, 

Cincinnati—Backlogs of district sheet 
mills composed of rated tonnage, are less 
extended in cold-rolled, as the result of 
some cancellations and less aggressive 
new buying. Delivery promises in fourth 
quarter are now possible. Schedules for 
hot-rolled and galvanized, however, ex- 
tend well into next year. Meanwhile un- 
rated orders continue to accumulate for 
an unannounced volume. Only small ton- 
nages of sheets, principally from stock 
accumulations, have been diverted to any 
manufacturers of civilian goods. 

St. Louis—Pressure for sheet steel is 
increasing as labor shortage continues to 
limit production. At Granite City Steel 
Co. plant sheets are piling up outside the 
mill because of lack of finishers and 
loaders. Its Defense Plant Corp. furnaces 
continue shut down because of the labor 
situation and inability of the company and 
DPC to agree on rental terms, Virtually 
all sheet orders are under CMP. A recent 
burst of civilian inquiries is diminishing. 
Delivery on hot-rolled sheets is in March, 
cold-rolled in May, electric and galvan- 
ized in February. 

New York—Sheet business here is ir- 
regular, al%hough deliveries continue 
about as extended as a fortnight ago. 
Some sellers, in fact, are now quoting 
into second quarter of next year on hot- 
rolled pickled sheets, although better can 
be done, and on cold-rolled sheets some 
deliveries are available for as early as 
November. Open ending on stainless steel 
recently is tightening mill schedules on 


this grade, although most sellers have 
little to promise for shipment before 
October and November, except where 


over-runs and cancellations make better 
deliveries possible. There is still con- 
siderable unrated demand for hot and 
cold sheets, but sellers in most cases are 
accepting such business on a strictly ten- 
tative basis and hold out little hope for 
shipment this year. 

War Production Board investigators are 
completing their survey of consumers of 
sheets and strip in this district, with re- 
spect to consumption, inventory and 
order position. Results will be forwarded 
to Washington shortly for analysis by the 
WPB Steel Division. This survey is being 
taken in an effort to ease the situation 
in these products. 

Boston — Authorization of unrated 
orders for stainless sheets and strip finds 
mills generally filled with validated ton- 
nage for third quarter. Minor volume of 
strip may be forthcoming if current ra- 
ted schedules, in September with some 
producers, are subjected to revision; 
sheets are in November. That stainless 
will continue to be earmarked for more 
essential civilian goods is indicated by 
retention of checks on end-use and hot 
metal melt schedules, with 30-day lead 
time. Rated orders for carbon cold-rolled 
are slackening, but filling November 
schedules. While cancellations are slight- 
ly heavier, they are not yet sufficient 
materially to affect nearby deliveries 
with few openings. Fabricators seeking 
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reconversion tonnage without allotments, 
in scattered cases are getting assistance 
for part of tonnage asked for, shopping 
around for the balance; some volume 
for typewriters is in this category, also 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


COATED ALUMINUM BRONZE WELDROD 


Here’s a successful solution to 
many maintenance problems 


When the rocker arms and bear- 
ing shafts of a tilt oven began to 
show signs of wear, they were re- 
moved and the worn areas under- 
cut %”. Using a %,” Ampco-Trode 
250 weldrod, 3 passes were made 
to overlay the machined areas to 
the desired thickness, The parts 
were then machined and returned 


to service. Recent tests prove that 
w-5 


AMPCO-TRODE Sasupler 


gives you a generous trial supply 


“yn 


You get 5 grades and 3 sizes (%", 4", % 
which will enable you to 
handle a wide variety of jobs. It’s a regular $15 pack- 
age that, as an introductory offer sells for only $11.95 


Trode in the “Sampler” 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 





of Ampco- 


the Ampco-Trode overlays provide 
strength, ductility, bearing and 
other physical qualities that sur- 
pass those of the parent metal. 


This same principle can be ap- 
plied to many of your mainten- 
ance problems with excellent re- 
sults, A letter or card makes avail- 
able the services of a nearby Amp- 
co field engineer — who is glad 
to explain in detail how Ampco- 
Trode can help you. Write today. 





AMPCO METAL, 
Please send me the Ampco-Trode Sampler at $11.95 


INC., Dept. $-7. Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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S23 Position 
Nisin Yeode } te: ieee B Company... 
-Ampco Metal, Inc. 9 Address 
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150% Safety margin 
in every 


CM HERCeALLOY 
SLING CHAIN 


That's right! Herc-Alloy formula steel has a 
tensile strength that offers a 150% factor of 
safety—an important contribution to uninter- 
rupted production and maximum safety to 
both men and materials. CM Herc-Alloy Sling 
Chains seldom if ever require annealing. 
The short stubby links are electric welded 
by the patented Inswell. process. As for serv- 
ice life...some of the earlier CM Herc-Alloy 
Sling Chains are still on the job after years 


of continuous duty. 


Here is sling chain par excellence measured 
from any angle. Check it from the angle of 
your job application and safety require- 
ments. Your mill supply distributor will help 


you, ar write us. 
/ 
ft, 
A 


COLUMBUS“McKINNON 


refrigerators and washers. Small manure fre 
facturers’ orders, Z-3, trickle in. Reducfjecting 
tion in the number of fabricated product; equire 
for which sheets and strip originallh§ »rate 
allocated for war contracts, since cutourth 
back, can be used shows potential effect§, yailab 
Under direction 70, reg. 1, numerou§jery, 
civilian fabricated products similar toh.ntion 
war goods for which steel was allocated pitts! 
were included. This held back cancella§,. dete 
tions at mill levels in cases where steelf.chedu 
could be used for the fabrication of thesef.rams, 
products. Feancelii 
Buffalo—Improvement in manpowerfhot-top 
would do much to ease the present tightfare boc 
market in sheets and strip. Production offpacklo 
sheets at Bethlehem’s Lackawanna plantfinch ex 
is reported far below capacity because} diamet 
the mill is undermanned. It is hoped thatByills 
WMC relaxation of regulations to per-Bmoderz 
mit a resumption of gate hiring willJarryo\ 
bring some relief. Unrated orders, both®ined 
received and in inquiry stage, continue §makes 
to mount, but top priority war workitonnag 
still commands most tonnage. schedul 
Philadelphia — New business con-fever, s 
tinues to offset sheet cancellations infeffects 
the Philadelphia district. However, there fcancell 
is not as much -unrated inquiry as afby S 
month ago, probably due in a measure to falter p 
fuller appreciation on the part of con-{eivilian 
sumers of difficulty of obtaining rollings.— Cold 
Plain hot-rolled is available in November }in over 
at some mills and also cold-rolled. How- 
ever, most sellers are booked further 
than that and in hot-rolled pickled sheets 
and galvanized are filled well beyond. 
Several important producers quote sec- 
ond quarter on galvanized. Despite 
freer cancellations, the situation con- 
tinues tight, with some new military re- 
quirements pressing, especially for the hot-roll 
chemical warfare division. There is $I 
little likelihood of much unrated sheet J. 16 
tonnage being rolled in third quarter, wa 
; . finto eff 
nor for some time beyond, on the basis 
of the present outlook. Rated backlogs 
are still heavy and where there are can- 
cellations within lead time, unrated ton- 
nage cannot be substituted until after 
CMP carryovers from the preceding 
month have been cleared up, and all 
directives, all regular CMP orders and 
all Z orders. There still is a chance 
that some unvalidated carbon sheet ton- 
nage in heavier gages may be rolled in 
the current quarter, due principally to 
former cutbacks in the landing mat pro- 
gram, but certainly little in lighter gages. 
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Steel Bars bolt co 
re deliv er) 


Bar Prices, Page 134 and ext 
have fi 
applies 

Phile 


fairly 


Larger bars continue difficult to buy, 
partially the result of needs for rockets. 
Delivery promises for late this year or 
early next are about the best that can 
be obtained. Some producers are booked develoy 
into second quarter. Automobile require- re _— 
ments for forgings are bringing in con- f° © 
siderable inquiry for unrated tonnage, 
some of which has _ received tentative 
promise for fourth quarter delivery. 
Greater effect of cutbacks is expected to § 
be evident by September, thus improving ; cold 

acks i 
i 


peasier ¢ 


probabilities for civilian use. 
> : : quotes 
New York — Relatively, cold-drawn shipme 
bars continue in most active demand fq ja, 
here. Rocket requirements are still pat- Byea, 4 
ticularly heavy and it is difficult for con- 


CHAIN CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corporation) 


sumers to obtain shipments for larger j Stecl 
: : ; 2 ste) 
sizes required before late this year or | 
early next, Hot carbon bar specifications § 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 118 Fremont Ave., TONAWANDA, N.Y. | 2-6 fairly sustained, with requirements yy»; 
SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago and Cleveland diversified. There is considerable pres- Byenera 


STEEL Bhaly x 








manuiure from forgers for unrated tonnage, re- 
Reducifjecting particularly civilian automobile 
roductif- -quirements. Some tentative promises on 
iginalh§ inrated tonnage have been made for 
‘€ Cutfourth quarter. Hot-rolled alloy bars are 
effect vailable for August and September de- 
merous#ivery, with unrated orders receiving at- 
lar tohention. 
located Pittsburgh—Sellers have not been able 
ncella-fo determine the full effect on bar mill 
© steelfchedules in shell and other war pro- 
f theselrams, as contractors have been slow in 
anceling orders. On the larger sizes of 
ot-topped quality steel items producers 
are booked into second quarter next year. 
Backlogs of plain carbon bars over one 
ch extend into December, with smaller 
diameters available somewhat earlier. 
Mills have been able to make only 
moderate headway against the large 
arryover tonnage, which factor, com- 
bined with steady influx of rated orders, 
makes it unlikely that any substantial 
tonnage on an unrated basis can be 
scheduled until late fourth quarter. How- 
con-fever, some sellers believe that the full 
ms infeffects of recent and future war contract 
there fcancellations will reach the mill level 
as afby September, which would favorably 
ure tofalter prospects of increased output for 
_ Con- civilian goods. 
llings.f Cold-drawers report some falling off 
ember fin overall order backlogs, but many have 
How- frothing to offer on larger sizes before 
urther fDecember and January and are booked 
sheets Bsolidly through September in most  in- 
yond, Bstances. No rated tonnage of any con- 
' sec-Bsequence has been scheduled to date. 


a A $2 advance in cold-finished bar 
y re. perices is expected soon by most producers 
a to offset comparable price increase in 
~ Bhot-rolled bars granted earlier this year. 
ak St, Louis—Merchant bar demand con- 
tinues to taper as shell plant cutbacks go 
arter, §. : 
hed nto effect. Production, however, has been 
blogs reduced only by labor shortage, which is 
can. (rowing worse. Civilian orders are filling 
ed all capacity released by cancellations. 
n- : 
ste Boston—Buying of alloy bars holds 
ding better with warehouses than with mills. 
1 lj [Producer deliveries continue to be 
promised for August. Carbon bar demand 
continues to slacken slightly. More buy- 
ing by machinery and heavier equipment 
builders fails by far to balance loss 
of tonnage emanating from cutbacks in 
war contracts. Especially apparent in re- 
quirements for small arms, several Rhode 
Island shops are sharing in new nut and 
bolt contracts for the Navy. Carbon ‘bar 
deliveries show improvement in spots 
and extension in deliveries on most sizes 
have for the most part stopped. This 
applies also to cold-drawn bars. 
Philadelphia — The bar situation is 
fairly strong. Some spot openings are 
developing but in general most sellers of 
hot carbon bars quote shipments late in 
the year and beyond, especially in larger 
sizes, and on hot-top quality bars one 
producer quotes April on all sizes above 
2 5/16 inches. Deliveries are definitely 
easier on some smaller and medium sizes 
of cold-drawn carbon bars. Due to cut- 
backs in small shells, one large producer 
quotes September, although offering 
shipments on diameters of two inches 
sl nd larger and on small sizes late this 
“ gyear and in January. 
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While plate demand is fairly good, the 
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° 3000 Microinches 


100 t 








Announcing 


THE NEW BRUSH 
ROUGH-FINISH MEASURING 
PICKUP AND DRIVE HEAD 


A perfect complement for the Brush Surface 


Analyzer is the new Rough- Finish Measuring 
Head. Developed to meet the growing need 
for the checking of rougher surface finishes 
and waviness, it accurately measures irregu- 
larities from 100 to 3,000 microinches, 


peak to valley. 


This new Pickup (Model BL-101) and Drive 
Head (Model BL-102), when used with the 
Brush Surface Analyzer, extend its usefulness 
and range of measurement from 1 to 3,000 


microinches. 


Write toda Ly for descriptive literature. 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Ra. Se 
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or SUBASSEMBLIES 


of Screw Machine | < 
Products ... 
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FUZE HEAD ASSEMBLY 


( ) CHET ' 





focus veyERAL SCREW: 


Federal Screw Works has turned out millions of these 
complicated shell fuzes. The exploded views above show the parts needed for just two of 
the intricate subassemblies. Except for springs and stampings, all parts for the entire fuze 
are high-precision products of our screw machine and second-operation departments, and 
all assembly work is done at Federal Screw. 


For you, we're prepared to make screw machine products of all types—to produce parts 
by cold forging and thread rolling—and to assemble these parts into COMPLETE UNITS, ready 
for installation. Send us the details of the products you need; we'll be glad to quote prices 
and deliveries. 

Free illustrated book, “Focus on Federal Screw,” shows at 


a glance our manufacturing facilities and many typical 
products. Write for a copy—on company letterhead, please. 








ommiens SCREW WORKS 










For COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES .. 





























































tinues to ease steadily. Distribution of} 
130,000 tons of plates and shapes by ¢' [4% de 
Navy for shipment before the enc pu 
August has strengthened the situatic> qd 
some areas. Considerable inquiry for « rtly 
port is a factor, Sweden and Nor ing 
being in the market for much tonnage. nce 
Chicago—Plate schedules of one maki { wer 
in this district have been tightened uy dbl 
by a share of the nearly 130,000 tons off ates 
plates and structurals which the Nayf®"* ™ 
placed under directive about ten days res, 
ago. End use of the material is not known, =P : 
except that it is for the Pacific, but ithe ( 
must be made and shipped before the oe 
end of August. In the main, the plate 
load of mills is descending, but is in. Tubul 
creased occasionally by directives and 
rated orders. ae 
New York — Plate demand is fairly py 
brisk, comprising principally unrated ton. #°! =*7 
nage, Jobbers are specifying freely to |!@V°, 
meet various spot demands which con. ch 
tinue to come out, chiefly for ship repairs iLittle | 
and reconversion work. Substantial oil re. |°"*! 
finery tonnage is reported under negotia. and ¢ 
tion. have ¢ 
In addition substantial tonnages are invent 
pending for export, for Sweden and Nor- mills ; 
way in particular, with some business |° thi 
already placed. Sweden has one consider- | °P&™"™ 
able inquiry out, calling for delivery over Noverr 
the next two or three years. Requiremen | #!,P? 
are principally for shin work. In additi: shij 
this country is inquiring for other s} «5 
building materials, such as shapes, | ™ ar 
and some sheets. gq antia 
The Royal Norwevzian’ Purchas 4 
Agency, Royal Northern Ministi > 
Supply and Reconstruction, is in the m ne 
ket at present for 30,000 tons of p! HM 
sheets of various descriptions and qrie 
plate bars. This agency represents a ,) a 
chasing pool, covering the requiremen © , 
of various individual consumers in tha sible 
country. It is expected to cover Norwe- limete 
gian purchases until the end of this year, | 8 
at which time it is hoped that conditions, tial = 
especially monetary conditions, will have Tube 
become stabilized to the extent that | P%* 
purchases can be conducted along normal]  5€@! 
lines by the individual consumers. Steel tially 
purchased thus far by Norway has bee. | #28 
bought at full export ceiling levels, rojec 
contrast with steel being purchased for regula 
France at domestic levels under lend- | Proves 
lease arrangement, The fact that Norway | ™nim 
is not benefiting through lend-lease, bids 
whereas France is, is causing some) com- 8-inch 
ment in the trade. Sweden’s purchases | "ue \ 
are without benefit of lend-lease, but in | Harris 
this case this is to be expected, for Swe- | °Pe? 
den was a neutral in the war. Holland is} inch. 
also inquiring for plates, but not as yet | Water 
in an important scale. in Au 
Sheets for countries not buying under suppl} 
lend-lease will be difficult to obtain for | 22 mil 
delivery over the next several months, J &™s!n 
though there may be a fair movement 
of overages and surplus stocks available. — Wire 
Due to substantial orders for unrated 
tonnages, some plate mills are now sold 
up for the remainder of the quarter; Ney 
others, however, can work in some busi- § in wi 
ness as early as late August. One eastern § incluc 
mill has been down for the past several § readil 
days, due to mechanical difficulties. wire 
Philadelphia — District plate mills— Tevisi 
have a little capacity available for Av less tl 
gust, although mechanical difficulties thus | 
and vacations are cutting into produc-§ 4g 
tion. Cutbacks in French locomotives cutba 
are reflected in plate cancellations, Ex-— ™ de 
port demand, mainly for shipbuilding, is thoug 
expected to bolster backlogs jin increas- = 
e 
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4g degree. Sweden and Norway are 
jring actively and Holland is ex- 
ted to show increasing _ interest 
atly. Meanwhile, mills are com- 
ing some lend-lease tonnage for 
ince, wth further specifications in 
rospect. Some special work for the 
Navy has tightened nearby schedules on 


ned uy slates and shapes. More than 100,000 


tons of 
ie Navy 


en day 
known 


, but it 
ore the 


ons, including 75,000 to 80,000 tons of 
jlates, are involved. It is understood 
he plates are to be rolled at Fontana, 
‘Dalif., with fabrication to be done on the 
West Coast. 
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Pittsburgh — Reduced requirements 
for 24-inch pipe for fragmentation bombs 
have been offset by heavier demand 
for chemical and high explosive bombs, 
Little headway has been made against 
order backlogs for oil country drill pipe 
and equipment. Jobbers continue to 
have difficulty im maintaining adequate 
inventories of mechanical tubing, with 
mills generally booked into September 
on this item, although in a few gages 
openings are reported for October and 
November. Despite cutbacks in certain 
yar programs, producers see little chance 
| shipping much tonnage on an unrated 
sis this year. 
\, relatively new requirement of sub- 
atial pipe tonnage is for jet assistant 
e-off cylinders. These rocket action 
ders are attached to planes to give 
led speed in take-offs, thus making it 
“sible for seaplanes and aircraft carrier 
qtie planes to get into the air much 
ar. The cylinders are discarded 
yhile in flight and retrieved when pos- 
sible. Sharp reduction in the 240-mil- 
limeter down to the 90-millimeter shell 
programs is expected to force a substan- 
tial curtailment in operations at National 
Tube Co.’s Christy Park works, McKees- 
port, Pa., beginning Aug. 1. 
Seattle — Cast pipe market is poten- 
tially strong, many municipalities plan- 
aing water system improvements, but 
rojects are delayed because of priority 
regulations. Deliveries have not im- 
proved, 75 to 90 days being about the 
minimum promised. Seattle will open 
bids Aug. 2 for 20,000 feet of 6 and 
8-inch cast iron pipe for the Fourth ave- 
nue NE project, about 250 tons. W. P. 
Harrison, clerk, Great Falls, Mont., will 
open bids July 30 for 3600 feet of 6- 
inch. Hillsboro, Oreg., plans a $700,000 
water system project, bids to be taken 
in August for the first unit, an 18-inch 
supply line. The entire project involves 
22 miles of mains. James Barney is city 
engineer. 


Wire ... 


Wire Prices, Page 135 


New York—Scattered unrated openings 
in wire mill schedules for third quarter, 
including fine sizes, 0.020 in one case, are 
readily filled, with some bright common 
wire also included, Cancellations and 
revisions are slightly higher but affect 


less than 10 per cent of backlog tonnage 
thus far. In spots slightly more galvani- 













zing space is available, resulting from 
cutbacks in communications wire. Easing 
in demand for rope has been slight, al- 
though some continuing directives have 
been adjusted downward. While some 
wire will be available for third quarter 
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OX BOW MAGNET CHAIN 


Specially designed to take the punish- 
6 ment of handling materials with electro- 

magnets, this new chain has the follow- 
ing advantages: (1) Cast Steel Yoke supports 
chain at proper angle, avoids twisting; (2) 
Large bearing surface between large link and 
ox bow casting reduces bearing pressure and 
wear; (3) Short chain links and small clear- 





ance between couplings and castings tend 
to reduce peening and battering of connec- 
tions; (4) Alloy heat treated chain is hard- 
ened to reduce wear. 


@ Made to any dimensional specifications in three-leg 
design, for capacities up to 30 tons, 


oO York, Pa., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
In Business for Your Safety 























































Make that loft 


' 


NACCESSIBLE and unused places in the back room, on the next 
I floor up, back in the loft . . . these spots can be made to “pay-off” 
in efficient storage if you have the correct handling equipment. Rapids- 
Standard Floor-Veyors are power belt conveyors manufactured for use 
in operations between floors. They are standardized units, shipped to 
you in any specified length up to 30 feet, available in standard belt 
widths of 10, 12 and 16 inches. As they are boxed and shipped standard, 
they are ready to install without a lot of difficult erection problems or 
costly fabrication work. 


Floor-Veyors operate on any available electrical current, including 
regular lighting. They are simple in operation and fool-proof. They 
will supplement and ease the strain upon freight elevators. They can 
even be installed in available stairways without causing a bottleneck 
for the ordinary stairway trafhic. 


Floor-Veyors are low in first cost and enable you to utilize full storage 
space, and achieve a simple, speedy flow of goods. Reduce the strain 
and work in hoisting your materials and products between floors — 
use a Floor-Veyor and make that loft “pay-off”. Write for full infor- 


mation today! 


— aS \_ Manufacturers 




















VAP pj] STEEL FORGED CASTERS - TRUCKS - CONVEYORS - POWER BOOSTERS 





re Rapids. Standard Lo., Inc. 


Sales Division—335 Peoples National Bank Building Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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the total will be small, openings bein, 
sporadic and too uncertain to warrap; 
definite delivery promise of unrated vo. 
lume. Patenting is a choke point. Pres. 
sure on most fine wire specialties ha; 
not been materially raised. New volume 
of rated orders is somewhat lower, more 
apparent in low than in high-carbon. 
Boston—Production schedules for tire 
bead wire for August and September are 
revised downward slightly in some in. 
stances but prospective heavier civilian 
requirements are expected to balance 
later reductions in projected war tire 
programs. In the extremely heavy and 
| small sizes rope wire has eased slightly. 
Jemand from the automotive industry has 
| accumulated in heavier volume, including 





valve spring wire, Inquiries for the most} 


too meager to influence tight schedules 
in fine wire specialties and rated orders 
for these grades continue substantial, 
Backlogs for fine wire specialties on ra- 
| ted tonnage take up drafting and pro- 
cessing capacity well through the balance 
of the year and volume of unrated in 
fourth quarter will depend largely on 
cancellations and cutbacks in the next 
| few weeks. Rope wire directives retard 
progress in increasing production of bed 
and furniture spring material, for which 
demand is strong. Demand for welding 
is 25 to 30 per cent below last year. Nail 
buying is heavy and jobbers are short of 
stocks, having canceled some orders this 
month because of failure of mill ship- 
ments. Close to 14,000 tons of nails 
have been distributed recently. 


Pittsburgh—Mills are booked into first 
quarter on high-carbon quality wire, 
with demand for wire rope and tire bead 
wire particularly heavy. Low-carbon 
items are available for late fourth quarter 
delivery, and there is some indication 
that substantial tonnage shipments on 
an unrated basis may be made this year. 
Deliveries on box-size cement coated 
nails are extended into first quarter, 
while shipment on fence and_ barbed 
| wire are promised for late this year. A 
slight increase in output of fence may oc- 
cur during third quarter, for this item is 
now out from under CMP directives. Due 

to the cutbacks recently in fine wire re- 
| quirements under 0.020 gage, resulting 
| from reduced demand for manufacturers 
| wire, and 50 per cent cutback in Signal 
| Corps communication wire, there may 
| develop late this quarter some open capa- 
| city in this range. On basis of current 
| order backlogs of rated orders it does 
| not appear probable that shipments on an 
| unrated basis will occur to any extent 
until late this year. Renewed pressure for 
priority assistance is noted from automo- 
tive interests, Considerable inquiries on 
export tonnage are seeking placement for 
third and fourth quarter delivery without 
success to date. 

Chicago—Wiremakers are making no 
progress in bolstering stocks of merchant 
products in hands of jobbers and dealers. 
Demand for all products is heavy, but can 
not be accommodated. Manufacturers’ 
wire retains its strong demand and consid- 
erable tonnage is being entered on books. 
High-carbon spring wire is sought most 
actively, but the situation for it is critical. 

St. Louis—Wire producers are under 
heavy pressure but this condition 
promises to ease by October. Small sizes 
of wire: are most heavily sought and 
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| part are unrated. Cancellations still are 
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Rails, Cars eee 
Track Material Prices, Page 135 


New York—While a substantial num- 
r of cars are under contemplation, new 
nquiry recently has been light, featured 
ny a list of 95 to 265 baggage and sleep- 
ng cars for the New York Central, Or- 
lers include streamlined passenger cars 
for the Missouri Pacific, with 53 going 
o American Car & Foundry Co., New 
ork, and an additional number reported 
placed with Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. The Chicago & Alton has 
purchased 15 passenger coaches from 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


Structural Shapes ... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 135 


Boston—Contract for 1500 tons for an 
addition to Mystic station, Boston Edison 
Co., inaugurates heavier demand for 
fabricated structural steel by utilities. 
Priorities are approved for a 50,000- 
kilowatt steam turbo-generating unit, 
Narragansett Electric Co., Providence; 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. will 
spend $22 million for extensions to gene- 
rating, transmission and distribution sys- 
tems. At Devon a 45,000-kilowatt station 
will be installed and a 31,250-kilowatt 
generator will replace two 10,000 low 
pressure units at the Montville Power 
plant. Both new installations will 
be high-pressure steam units, First 
steel contracts are placed, includ- 
ing the Devon expansion. New con- 
tracts and inquiry are slow, but 
considerable construction and engineering 
work is in the planning stage. Demand 
for light angles is active; deliveries on 
these sizes and additional others are 
in November. Structural steel will prob- 
ably be available on unrated orders for 
first quarter, but the load on mills has 
postponed this possibility in volume be- 
yond earlier expectations. 
Chicago—Prospects for building con- 
struction without priority are not bright, 
with deliveries on structural shapes 
ranging into September and later, all in- 
volving rated tonnage, WPB has approved 
numerous small additions to industrial 


priority. Unable to obtain steel, con- 
tractors refrain from making commit- 
ments. Fabricators still heavily engaged 
on priority jobs or miscellaneous war 
construction, find it necessary to comb 
all sources of supply to obtain required 
steel. At the same time, contractors seek 
them out on an increasing scale to figure 
jobs, but get a high percentage of dec- 
linations. Coupled with the shortage of 
steel is a shortage of engineers to figure 
jobs and prepare bids. 

Seattle—Structural fabricators are fully 
occupied, military items predominating. 
No bridge items are up for figures and 
industrial demands are minor, although 
some small tonnages have been booked. 
Subcontracts for shipbuilding and _air- 
craft form most current business. Rail- 
road are reported negotiating with 
structural shops for cars and other rolling 
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stock, contracts on which are expected to 
be awarded soon. 

New York — Several fair-sized jobs 
have been placed here, including 4000 
tons for a telephone building in Jersey 
City, N. J., awarded to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. Other work includes a 
stock yard in Jersey City for the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, placed with Phoenix 
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Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa., and 265 ered in October. 

tons for one of two buildings for Con- Philadelphia — Shape producers are 
goleum Nairn Inc., at Kearny, N. J., now booked solidly into November on 
placed through Turner Construction Co, rated tonnage and into October on wide- 
with Bethlehem Fabricators, Bethlehem, flange. Because of various urgency re- 
Pa. Action on 270 tons is expected quirements that have come up some build- 
soon for the other building. Kaye Con- ing projects carrying ratings have been 
struction Co., Brooklyn, has been given held up, as steel is not available. 
general contract for a power plant ai 

Astoria, Long Island, for Consolidated Reinforcing Bars... 

Edison Co., New York, requiring 1100 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 135 
tons. While a fair amount of work is 


pending there is less new inquiry, due Chicago—With activity in reinforcing 
in part to tightness in shape mills sched- restricted by inadequate supply, bar and 
ules. Most producers now are booked mesh suppliers are selecting carefully the 


well into fourth quarter, with a result jobs they wish to figure. Only projects 
construction would be thrown well into covered by directives or priorities stand 


the winter. Most producers quote No- a chance for the present. Government has 
vember on standard sections, although ordered a halt to construction of several 
some wide-flange tonnage can be deliv- heavy truck tire plants, including three 


--- ASK MEAKER! 


--- ASK MEAKER! 
Cleaning Z 


--- ASK MEAKER! 


..» ASK MEAKER! 


Do it MECHANICALLY — Save Labor, Up Production! 








in this area—one at Ottawa, IIl., one a 
Eau Claire, Wis., and one in Des Moines 
Iowa. These involved about 1750 tons 
bars, of which only a little over 40 per 
cent had been shipped. The portion can. 
celed helps to relieve the tight situatio 
and will at once go into other important 
work. 

St. Louis—Demand for reinforcing bars 
is increasing under impetus of projected 








in thi 





road, bridge and warehouse construction,| 


numerous projects being outlined for 
early placement. 


Pittsburgh — Indicative of the h ige | 


pent-up unrated reinforcing steel demand 


for miscellaneous small plant expansion | 
projects and municipal work, sellers re-! 
port that inquiries in each of the last! 


five weeks have exceeded rated tonnag 


bookings by 2000 to 2500 tons. Back-| 


log of rated tonnage on producers’ books 
is increasing, with deliveries extended 
into the latter part of October. Bookings 
to date this month are 20 per cent above 
those in same period during June, Space 


permitted concrete bars on billet mills} 


is much below the tonnage represented 


by validations, with the result 
that producers have been forced 
to book considerable more tonnage 
than indicated production — sched- 


ules will yield this quarter. No relief 
is in sight as long as merchant bars con- 
tinue to crowd reinforcing bars off th 
mills. Over 1000 tons will be required 
for a coal cleaning plant for United 
States Coal & Coke Co. at Wilcoe, W. 
Va. Rust Engineering Co. will handle 
the construction, with McNally Pitts- 
burgh Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, general con- 
tractors. 

New York — Corbetta Construction 
Co., New York, has closed on 400 tons 
of reinforcing steel for Navy warehouses 
at Mechanicsburg, Pa., to Fireproof Prod- 
ucts Co., New York. Bids have been 
closed on 110 tons for a plant addition 
for Remington Rand Co., South Noz- 
walk, Conn. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 137 


Tightness continues in pig iron, with 
supply and demand fairly balanced, 
though melters need more than is avail- 
able in some cases. No stocks are being 
built by producers and not all melters 
have inventories up to allowable level. 
Some blast furnaces under repair ar 
nearly ready to resume production, which 
will ease the situation soon. A strike at 
foundries in northern Illinois is easing 


| demand in that area. 


New York—While pig iron js becoming 
increasingly tight, the melt in this dis- 
trict will be off somewhat this month. 
mainly because the various foundries 
closed down the first week of July for 
vacations and inventory taking. Also there 
have been some labor disturbances and 
foundries generally have not been able to 
maintain as many employes on the pay- 
roll as even a month ago. Were it not for 
lack of labor, the suspensions in opera- 
tions during the first week could have 
been offset quickly, as there is consider- 
able business available. 

The scarcity in pig iron is ascribed to 
several factors, including shortage of la- 
bor, fuel and cast scrap, the latter causing 
consumers to make heavier demands for 
pig iron than would otherwise be the 
case. Some furnaces, further, have been 
down for repairs and are slow getting 
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back into production. One large stack in 
Buffalo, for instance, has been down since 
early in the year, having to undergo ex- 
tensive repairs. It is now expected to be 
back in operation late in August. 

Export demand is heavy, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a number of the various 
inquiries reported are likely duplications. 
However, as iron is in such pressing need 
in this country, relatively little js being 
shipped abroad at this time. 

st. Louis—Pig iron continues tight 
here and is expected to continue so 
through third quarter. Virtually all is 
covered by rated orders, but civilian in- 
quiries are increasing. Manpower shortage 
is a choke point and it is estimated out- 
put could be increased 25 per cent if 
labor were available. Local demand is 
being met but producers had hoped to 
increase production and thus help other 
districts. 

Chicago—The close balance between 
supply and demand in pig iron will be 
eased to some extent by the strike of 
over 2000 foundry workers in this area, 
which started July 23. Affected are 25 
foundries in Chicago and 14 in Joliet, 
Aurora and Batavia, Ill. This work in- 
terruption has stopped production of 
vital castings for war use, already behind 
schedule because of shortage of man- 
power. 

Cincinnati — While movement of 
pig iron, both northern and _ southern, 
into this district holds close to an estab- 
lished level, there is a marked improve- 
ment in promptness of shipments. This 
has relieved one of the anxieties of melt- 
ers which developed early in the year 
and persisted. The demand for castings 
is unrelaxed but foundries still com- 
plain about labor scarcity, and therefore 
plan no immediate expansion in melt. 

Buffalo — Considerable pig iron pro- 
duction was piled on the ground as the 
railroad car shortage reached a seri- 
ous stage last week. The situation later 
improved but not all accumulations have 
been cleared and more distant foundries 
are pressing for iron. Cutting off lend- 
lease operations with Russia has resulted 
in cancellations of machine tool orders 
with leading midstate foundries. On the 
whole, however, sellers report demand 
fully sufficient to absorb output, Labor 
being released by other war plants is 
refusing to accept employment in foun- 
dries, which are still crying for additional 
help. 

Philadelphia — Pig iron continues un- 
der steady pressure, with shipments bal- 
ancing requirements. July melt in this 
district, however, is down from June, due 
to foundry suspensions early in the 
month and to somewhat lighter steel 
ingot production. 


Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 138 


Strength continues in steel and iron 
scrap as melters seek further supply and 
dealers find difficulty in preparing ma- 
terial in their yards. Prices of borings 
and turnings are reaching ceiling in 
view of smaller supply and maintained 
demand. Some allocations are being made 
to provide supply in areas where local 
production is insufficient to meet needs. 

Pittsburgh—Mixed borings and_ turn- 
ings, machine shop and short shoveling 
turnings reached ceiling on sales last 
week, However mills are reluctant to pay 
more than the $1 freight equalization, 
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with the result that little tonnage is being 
shipped here from the East, as ceiling 
prices prevail! there. Production scrap ton- 
nage is dropping off, due to cutbacks in 
shipbuilding and other war programs. 
Processing of scrap through dealers’ 
yards continues to be retarded by lack 
of manpower, with the result that most 
yards are well behind schedule in filling 
orders. Although dealers are moving 
scrap as fast as possible they are hesi- 
tant to stock up too heavily as a hedge 
against such a reaction in prices as oc- 
curred last fall. There is strong demand 
for plate scrap and punchings; in fact all 
items are in active demand. Scrap in- 
ventories are in fairly good balance, but 
are abnormally low with little headway 
being made toward building up stocks for 


winter. Barring early termination of the 
Pacific war, some trade interests antici- 
pate a serious scrap shortage early next 
year. The Pennsylvania Railroad _ list 
closed recently, involving 8000 tons of 
heavy melting steel. Distribution of this 
scrap has not yet been announced, but 
probably all will be allocated, perhaps 
to the Chicago district, where a tight 
situation exists. This area is not expected 
to share in the allocation. 
Cleveland—tTightness in steel and iron 
scrap in this area is characterized as 
worst since early months of the war, with 
supply short, consumer inventories de- 
clining and labor limiting preparation of 
such material as has been collected, In 
addition to small supply a shortage of 
cars limits shipments, which are well be- 
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| HE correct fitting of a locomotive to a particular set of 
haulage conditions is as vital to efficient plant operation 


as the proper fitting of shoes is to the comfort and efficiency 


For almost a half century we have been building fine loco- 
motives for duty under given haulage conditions. 
standing performance record of Davenport Better-Built Locomo- 
tives in peace and war has proven our ability to produce long- 


lived, efficient power units capable of keeping ton-mile costs to 


Entrust your post-war haulage to versatile Davenport Better- 
Built Locomotives of size and type INDIVIDUALIZED to serve 


your particular requirements. 
FREE HAULAGE SURVEY 


Davenport engineers will be glad to analyze your haulage 
conditions and recommend the best type of unit for YOUR 
needs—all without the slightest obligation on your part. 
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hind schedule. It is a sellers’ market and 
all prices now have returned to ceilings, 
including borings and turnings. Adjacent 
markets also have gone to ceilings under 
pressure for the small supply. All con- 
sumers are trying to buy further but 
meet little success under present con- 
ditions. Some brokers hold that consumers 
are to blame for part of the situation, in 
that they remained out of the market a 
few months ago when they could have 
obtained tonnage more readily and built 
up reserves. 

Buffalo Despite recent substantial 
sales, the reserve stockpile of one of the 
top mill consumers remains at the lowest 
point of the year. Dealers’ sentiment 
shows decided improvement with higher 
prices on latest sales accompanied by talk 
that all items will be quoted at ceilings 
on the next large sale. Further bolstering 
the local market was the fact that no ad- 
ditional scrap arrived from the seaboard 
via the canal during the week. Another 
shipment, however, is scheduled to ar- 
rive next week with approximately 5000 
tons from Duluth. Cutbacks and cancel- 
lations in shell orders are reflected in a 
sharp falling in turnings receipts. As a 
result, the trade figures new sales will be 
at ceiling. One consumer is discussing the 
possibility of bringing in scrap from New 
England. 

St. Louis—Scrap shipments in this area 
continue slow and supply tight. Melters 
are buying more freely, although reserves 
are reported fair. No increase in ship- 
ments is expected, because of the labor 
shortage in yards. Brokers hope for a 
freer release of surplus material which 
may be scrapped, Tonnage continues to 





PROMPT 
DELIVERY 


This highly efficient PAXSON machine is constructed for 
box strapping from %% to 1” in width and from .010” 
Each head is independent and is 
This ma- 
chine can coil eight different widths simultaneously, if so 
Tension is 
adjustable automatically, taking up slack regardless of 
Further information will be gladly given at 


to .060’ in thickness. 
either hydraulically or mechanically operated. 


desired and winds coils 4’ wide, 1’ minimum. 


Slitter speed. 


your request. Write today. 


bypass this district, moving to Chicago. 
Local brokers are sending only turnings 
and bundles to the Chicago market. 

Cincinnati—Major purchasers of iron 
and steel scrap appear content with in- 
ventories, and recent buying has been 
limited. No movement to supplement 
stocks, which might be interpreted as pre- 
paredness against shortage later in the 
year, has appeared. Yards are fairly well 
stocked, partly due to recurring shortage 
of manpower. Demand for turnings, seen 
in nearby districts, is not reflected here 
and the price differentials are justifying 
shipments out of this district. 

Seattle—Little change is noted in the 
scrap market, with supplies ample for 
current needs and mills buying enough to 
cover consumption. Stocks are not being 
increased. Scrap dealers are still short 
of help and have difficulty in preparing 
material. 

Chicago — Good demand for turn- 
ings and borings and shortening sup- 
ply, the latter reflecting recent cutbacks 
in war contracts, have operated to move 
all grades to full ceiling. This now 
brings all grades of scrap to OPA maxi- 
mum levels. Heavy melting and foun- 
dry grades are not as plentiful as _ re- 
cently and consumers take offerings 
freely. Flow of material continues to 
be hampered by lack of labor in dealers’ 
yards. Steelmakers, still operating at 
near maximum capacity, are obliged to 
lean more heavily on scrap because sup- 
ply of hot metal has declined with five 
district blast furnaces down for re- 
pairs. It would appear that a tight sit- 
gg in scrap will prevail until V-J 
ay. 
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Philadelphia — Prices on all grades 
of scrap remain at ceilings, reflecting 
shortage in melting steel resulting from 
lack of manpower for preparation and in 


cast grades for the same reason and 
scarcity of material as well. 

New York — The leading eastern 
scrap consumer is specifying heavily 


for heavy melting steel and borings and 
turnings for shipment te Bethlehem, Pa., 
with some tonnage for Sparrows Point, 


Md., though most tonnage for the latter | 


northern areas comes from New 
Little tonnage is being speci- 
Y., from the 


from 
England. 
fied for Lackawanna, N. 
metropolitan district, nor is any tonnage 
moving from here to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Shipments against old contracts 
for Pittsburgh have been completed and 
no new buying is reported. Meanwhile, 
brokers are paying ceiling on all grades. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 136 


New York—-Not over i0 per cent of 
the whole, unrated orders offered and 
accepted by warehouses are below ex- 
pectations. Most of this volume is filled; 
distributors committed on mill orders 
through the balance of this year, base 
their policy of accepting unrated tonnage 
substantially on belief replacements will 
improve next quarter or at least against 
forward orders now with producers, 
Others fill unrated orders only on prod- 
ucts which obviously may be replaced on 
the same basis, plates, heavy sheets 
and other scattered items. As_ re- 
gards light-gage sheets, strip, tubing and 
nails most sellers are inclined toward 
caution in accepting unvalidated orders. 
Aggregate sales this month will be slight- 
ly under June. Demand for structural 
shapes is keen. 

Chicago—Certain small structurals and 
odd thicknesses of plates are about the 
only steel which warehouses can supply 
for unrated inquiries. All other products 
are in such short supply that they must 
be sold on a rated basis to insure replace- 
ment from mills. In general, receipts 
of steel are holding fairly good balance 
with sales. Distributor transactions are 
about as numerous as recently, but 
amount of steel per order is somewhat 
decreased. Cold-finished bars in smaller 
sizes are in more free supply, but the 
larger sizes continue critical. Inquiries 
for characteristics on various steels are 
more numerous, indicating that manufac- 
turers are turning to problems in con- 
nection with resumption of civilian 
goods manufacture. 

Boston—Declines in rated sales center 
largely in heavier hot-rolled products, 
which are also available against unvali- 
dated orders, including plates and hea- 
vier sheets. Aggregate volume is slightly 
below last month. Light flat-rolled de- 
mand is in excess of current replace- 
ments. Alloy buying is relatively well 
maintained, although pressure for bars 
has subsided, both carbon and alloys. De- 
cline in shipyard buying, affecting a 
wide range range of products, is not 
balanced in other directions, but in Con- 
necticut area demand by the _aircratt 
industry holds relatively high. 

Seattle—Demand is steady for all steel 
items and turnover is large. Galvanized 
sheets continue the most critical item, 
with light-gage material scarce and de- 
liveries far forward and uncertain. Sheet 
promises are at least nine months delayed. 
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Supply of plates, bars and structurals js 
easier. Alloys are in strong demand. 
Stocks of some items have been increased 
but in most instances materials move out 
promptly. 

Cincinnati Warehouse _ business 
tapered moderately in July, compared 
with recent booming months. Vacations 
and other seasonal causes may have 
been more important in this effect than 
cutbacks in demands. 
orders are being filled, inquiries of this 





Some unrated 


class being small, far below the volume | 


expected. Despite a fair flow of replace- 
ment steel, jobber’s stocks continue full 
of gaps. 


Semifinished Steel ... 


Semifinished Prices, Page 134 


Pittsburgh — Continued tightness in 
semifinished steel is indicated by the in- 
ability of French and Belgian interests 
to get substantial tonnages for their ac- 


count on rolling schedules for delivery | 


late this quarter or early next. Sharp 
cutbacks in heavy artillery shells have 
not yet affected current bar mill sched- 
ules, while steel made available through 
the reduction in plate production has 
been diverted into other channels where 
it is urgently needed. Demand for wire 
rods is particularly heavy, with an ex- 
port tonnage for France of 40,000 tons 
waiting placement for over a month. Mill 
inventories of semifinished are in fairly 
good balance, although relatively low 
compared to peacetime operations, 


Metallurgical Coke ... 
Coke Prices, Page 135 


Pittsburgh—Bituminous coal output in 
this district is now back to normal with 
resumption of operations 
Laughlin Steel Corp.’s Shannopin mine 
at Bobtown, Pa, Capacity output at all 
mines over the remainder of this year 
will be essential to avoid a critical coal 
shortage this winter for many industrial 
companies, utilities and _ transportation 
facilities. In addition to the necessity of 
making up lost ground in coal production, 
resulting from strikes and manpower 
shortages, coal operators are faced with 
the problem of supplying 6 million tons 
for export to Europe. 


Beehive coke operations here have held 
relatively stable at close to 75 per cent 
of capacity, with by-product operations 
also showing little change at a practical 
capacity. Contracts have been let by Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. for rebuilding 
by-product batteries 21 and 22 at its 
Clairton, Pa., works. One of the batteries 
is now being rebuilt and will be com- 
pleted next March. Rebuilding of the 
second battery is to start in March, to be 
completed one year later. OPA decision 
on bituminous coal price increase is ex- 
pected soon. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


4000 tons, telephone building, Jersey City, 
N. J., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
Co., 


Mahony-Troast Construction Passaic, 


N. J., general contractor. 


1500 tons, addition, Mystic station, Boston Edi- 
son Coc., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


1000 tons, power plant, Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Devon, Conn., to American 
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LARGE, PRE-FABRICATED 


EXPORT BOXES 
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SHOOK 
SOUTHERN PINE 
‘ HARDWOODS 
2 as 
; Specially Manufactured Items Such As: . 
WHEEL BLOCKS, ETC. { 


@ 
SERVING INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


MORGAN MBER SALES COMPANY. 














General Offices—COLUMBUS, OHIO—8 East Long St. 
Tel. MAin 6735—Long Distance Loop 10) 


Branches 
















CINCINNATI, OHIO 
622 Broadway 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
1112 Hume Mansur Bidg. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
P. O. Box No. 916 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
2820 Rathbun Drive 























17' Size. Billet—4"'x4"x914"". Billets 
per hour—270. Pounds per hour—11,475 ~ 
Used with 2—200 Ton Presses. 


WRITE 


FOR 
BULLETINS 





11'6"' Size. Billet—5''x5"'x18". Billets 
per hour—33. Pounds per hour—4200. 
Used with No. 6 Upsetter. 


5'0'"' Size. Buillet—2''x2'"'x14%"'. Billets 
per hour—71. Pounds per hour—1190. 
Used with 1500 lb. hammer 


GEORGE J. HAGAN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DETROIT CHICACO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 















STRIPPING 
ANODIZING 


Wken you install the Odakite 
techflique, using Oakite Com- 
pound No. 84A, for stripping 
anodizing from aluminum work 
racks, straps, hooks and rejects, 
you will find that the job is done 
quickly... safely! Complete re- 
moval of the insulating oxide 
film results without injury to basis 
metal... without affecting rack 
dimensions. 


Oakite Compound No. 84A 
comes in powder form which 
makes handling easy... conveni- 
ent. Moreover, this widely-used 
Oakite material does not give 
of dangerous fumes...is safe 
to personnel. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Gives Details! 


FREE 12-page Oakite booklet 
contains practical, helpful data 
on this important subject. Book- 
let also contains a non-cyanide 
and non-chromic acid formula for 
bright dipping brass and copper 
...@ valuable tip that will help 
you solve your present chromic 
acid shortage problem. Send for 


a copy TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


30ON Thames $t., New York 6, N.Y. 


Teochaicol Service Representotives Located ia All 
Principe! Cities of the United States and Concde 


OAKITE by 


Dpecta Lized cleaning 


MATERIALS & RAEINOOS FOL EVERY Ci tanning 
RtOuIet ment 



























Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through United En- 
gineers & Constructors, Philadelphia. 

910 tons, research laboratory, Johns Manville 
Co., Manville, N. J., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 

402 tons, replacement, section Brigantine 
bridge, Absecon channel, Atlantic county, 
New Jersey, to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.; Charles Vachris Co., Brooklyn, 
general contractor: 434 tons steel H-piles to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; bids 
July 9, Trenton, priority AA-3. 

300 tons, ten engine test buildings, various lo- 
cations, for Bureau of Yards and Docks, U. S. 
Navy, Chicago, to Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Detroit; bids July 2. 

245 tons. Bamburger underpass. Arsenal Utah, 
for federal government, to Minneapolis-Mo- 
line Power Implement Co., Minneapolis. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


549 tens three 100-foot deck plate girder 
spans, Gallup, N. M.. for Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe railroad; bids July 26. 

480 tors. warehovse and shop building, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., Los’ Angeles. 

250 tons, factory building, Elkhart. Ind., for 
Adams & Westlake Co.; bids July 18. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


445 tons. welded wire mesh, includes 235 tons 
in Federal aid rovte 5 Sec. 7X-2. Livingston 
and Grundy counties. and 210 tons in Sec. 
11X-i, same route, Livingston county. for 
Illinois State Highway Commission, to Fdgar 
W. Zimmerman. Chicago; Thomas McQueen 
Co., Forest Park, IIl., contractor; bids June 
15. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


700 tons. plant addition for Philen Corp.. Phil- 
adelphia; John Steele, Philadelphia, general 
contractor. 

132 tons, also 17 tons gages and other items. 
for Deschutes project; bids to Bureau of 
Reclamation, Bend, Oreg., Aug. 2. 

108 tons. school and convent, St. Joseph’s 
Church Shrine of St. Anne, Chicago; bids 
July 26. 

100 ~tons. Pretestant Deaconess 
Evansville, Ind.; bids July 30. 


PIPE... 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


Hospital, 


800 tons, fabricated steel pipe. mainly 48-inch 
diameter, for city of Philadelphia, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


250 tons or more, 6 and 8-inch Class 150, for 
Fourth avenue NE project, Seattle; bids 
Aug. 2. 

Unstated, 18-inch supply line and other items, 
first unit in proposed $700,000 water system, 
Hillsboro, Oreg.; bids in August. 


RAILS, CARS .,. 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 
Chesapeake & Ohio, two streamlined stainless 


steel passenger trains, to Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


Chicago & Alton, 15 passenger coaches, to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Louisville & Nashville, 1000 coal cars and 
1000 box cars; bids asked soon. 


New York Central, 95 to 265 baggage and 
sleeping cars; bids asked. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


War Department, 47 0-6-0 steam locomotives 









for operation in the Far East, to H. K. 
Porter Co., Pittsburgh. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Louisville & Nashville, 16 diesel switching lo- 
comotives; bids to be asked soon. 


Few Procurement Changes 
Expected in Navy Program 


(Concluded from Page 75) 


be counted on to bring about a greater 
appreciation in the United States of the 
advantages that ‘derive from intelligent 
standardization. If the trend in the 
Pacific approaches its ultimate develop- 
ment, a housewife in the future need 
not take her electric iron to the service 
establishment representing the manufac- 
turer, but can get it repaired at any near- 
by shop having a stock of interchange- 
able electric iron parts. 

One high ranking Naval officer in the 
Pacific believes that the knowledge so 
many hundreds of thousands of our men 
are gaining about living conditions and 
requirements in the various Pacific areas 
will be of importance to our economy 
in still another direction. That is, in the 
development of foreign trade with Pacific 
countries. They know not only what 
the new preparation DDT does to all 
manner of insects, but they know also 
what it does to the birds and animals 
that feed on insects. For example, the 
pet lizard which one of our sailors was 
fond of leading around on a leash on an 
island in the western Carolines starved 
to death after DDT had done its work. 
Our boys know what happens to unpro- 
tected steel in hot, humid places; they 
know why houses and other structures 
have longer life in that climate when 
frame members are mortised together 
and roofs are tied down with cord made 
of coconut fiber. They know what the 
natives eat, what they wear. They know 
about water buffaloes and other animals. 
This officer believes that when hundreds 
of thousands of men get back home, 
many of them will generate ideas that 
will be helpful to our export trade in 
the Pacific. 


Machinery’s Role Vital in 
Food Production Program 


(Continued from Page 48) 


growing, harvesting and preserving gar- 
den products. One of the first steps of 
the institute was the launching of the 
industrial company-garden campaign. In 
almost every instance where a compan) 
had gardens for employes, or fostered 
home gardens, executives reported the 
program was most successful and_ the 
best employe-management project they 
had tried. 

To enumerate the extensive activities 
of all the company-employe gardens lo- 
cated throughout the country would fill 
volumes. Industry’s participation in the 
garden program resulted in more than 
two million Victory Gardens last year. 
The program this year is being prose- 
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cuted just as vigorously. For example, 
for the third consecutive year, thou- 
sands of Victory gardeners of Carne- 
cie-Illinois Steel Corp. are wielding 
their spades and hoes in anticipation of 
what is hoped to be a record season. 
\t many of the company’s plants ground 
has been allotted to workers, plots being 
plowed by the company and lime and 
fertilizer furnished wherever feasible. 

Some idea of the co-operation indus- 
try is giving to the garden movement in 
one state may be had from returns from 
county agricultural agents and industrial 
chairmen co-operating with the Gov- 
ernor’s War Garden Committee in Massa- 
chusetts. A total of 428 acres of com- 
pany-sponsored gardens is being worked 
on company property by 200 industrial 
firms throughout the state. In addi- 
tion there are 39,155 employes backyard 
gardens under. cultivation. Several com- 
panies provide seeds and other supplies 
at cost and distribute quantities of gar- 
den literature. 

Among firms which were awarded the 
National Victory Garden _ Institute 
plaques for outstanding achievement in 
gardening in 1944 were: Aluminum Co. 
of America, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Armstrong Cork Co., Barkelew Electric 
Mfg. Co., Bendix Aviation Corp., Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chrysler Corp., 
Corning Glass Works, Crane & Co. Inc., 
Crosley Corp., Dayton Tool & Engineer- 
ing Co., Deere & Co.; Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Graflex Inc., Ford Motor 
Co., Dow Chemical Co., General Elec- 
tric Co., General Motors Corp., Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Hercules Powder 
Co., International Business Machines 
Corp., International Harvester Co., Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Co., Lukens Steel 
Co., Maytag Co., Perfect Circle Co., 
Pullmen Co., Radio Corp. of America, 
Texas Co., Thompson Aircraft Products 
Co., United Aircraft Corp., Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Willys-Overland Motors 
Inc. This lists only a few of the hundreds 
of firms which participated in the garden 
program last year and are participating 
in it this year. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 136 


Lake Superior iron ore consumed in 
June totaled 6,397,091 gross tons, ac- 
cording to figures of the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association, Cleveland. This 
compares with 6,872,461 tons in May, 
which had one more working day, and 
with 7,112,060 tons in June, 1944. For 
first half this year consumption was 40,- 
346,303 tons, compared with 44,290,230 
tons in the comparable portion of last 
year, As of July 1 active furnaces num- 
bered 169, of which 162 were in the 
United States and seven were in Canada. 
Stocks of ore on hand at furnaces and 
Lake Erie docks July 1, were 24,847,472 
gross tons, compared with 26,655,414 
tons at the same date last vear. 

First iron ore loaded from the new 
docks at Port Arthur, Ont., was taken 
aboard the steamer Marquette of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs fleet last week and un- 
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loaded at Ashtabula. This was from the 
new mine at Steep Rock, Ont., which pre- 
viously had shipped to Superior, Wis., 
pending completion of the new dock. | 
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Convenient, comfortable, hospitable 
—that’s Cleveland’s favorite hotel 


Aho! Cherclord 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Directly connected with Union Passenger Terminal 
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* can’t do 

ae Many operations can be done 
© | better and faster with a greater 
| degree of efficiency, when a 
"| Haskins Flexible Shaft Machine is 
"| used. And this with much less strain 
> and fatigue on the part of the 
ike operator. 


8] Grinding —Sanding — Rotary 
i | filing —Wire brushing — Buffing 
and Polishing—all are machine 
operations, There are many more. 

| Write for Catalog 45, showing 

} many ways to save your hands 

| and speed production with flex- 

q ible shaft equipment, 
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HC —5—'2 H.P., multi- 
speed countershaft 
unit, 900 to 3600 
R.P.M. Mounted bench- 
height on 3-leg caster 
bose, 360° swivel. 













R. G. HASKINS CO. 
616 S. California Ave.. Chicago 12 
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CONSTRUCTION 


OHIO 


AVON, O.—B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.. 
Rose building, Cleveland, will let contract 
soon for a pilot plant, including process 
building, laboratory and machine shop, boil- 
er house, sewage disposal plant and equip- 
ment, to cost about $600,000. Bonfield & 
Cummings, 1900 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 
are architects. 


CLEVELAND—Superior Wringer Mfg. Co., 
5911 Lexineton avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated with 200 shares no par value to manu- 
facture wringers and other household equip- 
ment, by Milton E. Glick, 559 Leader build- 


ing, and associates. 


CLEVELAND—Metal Slat Mfg. & Supply Co. 
has been incorporated with 250 shares of $100 
par value to manufacture venetian blind slats 
and other accessories, by Stephan J. Vance, 
144 East 203rd street, and associates. 


CLEVELAND—Hotstream Heater Co., 2363 
East 60th street, is building a one-story ad- 
dition 140 x 160 feet, estimated to cost 
over $50,000. 


CLEVELAND—Linderme Tube Co., 1500 East 
219th street, will build a plant addition to 
cost about $75,000. E. G. Hoeffer, 5005 
Euclid avenue, is engineer. 


CLEVELAND—Barco Machine Products Co. 
has been incorporated with 500 shares no 
par value to manufacture machinery, tools 
and other devices, by William A. Kenerson, 
agent, 1975 East 65th street, and asso- 
ciates. 


CLEVELAND—Plastic Mold & Die Co. has 
been incorporated with 250 shares of $100 
par value to manufacture molds and dies, 
by Thomas Zeelo, agent, 1965 East 65th 
street, and associates. 


CONNEAUT, O.—Astatic Corp., 830 Market 
street, F. H. Woodworth, president, manu- 
facturer of microphone and _ phonograph 
pickups, will build a one-story addition, es- 
timated to cost $50,000. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Summit Grinding & 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with 
$51,000 capital. H. W. Schwab, 32 Elm- 
dale road, Akron, O., is attorney. Company 
will manufacture machine parts and do grind- 
ing. 


MANSFIELD, O.—Ohio Welding & Boiler Re- 
pair Co. has been incorporated and will enter 
the welding business on Ashland road. True 
D. Dettmar, 54 Grasmere avenue, is agent. 
Company is capitalized at 250 shares of 
$100 par value. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


CANTON, MASS.—Draper Bros. Co., Draper 
Lane, will let contract soon for a_ boiler 
plant to cost over $40,000. A. Nelson, 
Square building, Boston, is architect. 


EAST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Westinghouse 
Electiic Corp., 653 Page boulevard, has let 
contract to Ley Construction Co., 1215 Main 
street, Springfield, for a one-story 120 x 145- 
foot building, estimated to cost $250,000. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS.—Worcester Gas Light 
Co., 240 Main street, plans a boiler plant on 
Irving street, to cost $75,000. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bridgeport Brass Co., 
40 Grant street, has let contract to O. F. 
Burghart, 871 Central avenue, for a_ three- 
story plant addition at Main and Water 
streets, to cost about $500,000. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Electronic Rubber Co., 
69 Sunnyside avenue, will let contract soon 
for a one-story 50 x 150-foot factory and 
boiler plant, to cost about $40,000. D. Man- 
sell, 24 Park Row, is architect. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Globe Slicing Machine 
Co. Inc., 224 Selleck street, has let contract 
to E, A. Nordholm Co., 107 Patterson av- 





AND ENTERPRISE 


enue, for a plant costing about $40,000. 
STAMFORD, CONN.—Pitney-Bowes 


& Smith, 
architects. 


NEW JERSEY 


HAMBURG, N. J.—TJersey Plastics 


$75,000. 
New York 7, are engineers and architects. 


MICHIGAN 


AU GRES, MICH.—Au Gres Tool Mfg. Co. is 
building a one-story plant 62 x 140 feet. 


DETROIT—Continental 


manufacture tools, dies, jigs 
by Joseph Neukan, 14579 Archdale street. 


DETROIT—Wayne Sheet Steel Co., 3729 Bar- 
incorporated with 
50,000 shares no par value to deal in new 
iron and other metal pro- 
ducts, by Daniel P. O’Brien, same address, 


lum Tower, has been 


and used steel, 


ILLINOIS 


ALTON, ILL.—WPB has given approval to In- 
ternational Harvester Co., 180 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, for proposed $44 mil- 
lion plant for manufacture of farm tractors 
on 375-acre tract near here. 


ALTON, ILL.—Laclede Steel Co., 806 Olive 
street, St. Louis, will let contract soon for a 
two and part three-story 84 x 118-foot lab- 
oratory and engineering building, at its steel 
plant. Jamieson & Spearl, 806 Olive street, 
St. Louis, are architects. 


AURORA, ILL—Austin-Western Road Machin- 
ery Co. has let contracts for a one-story 
plant addition 85 x 360 feet. E. O. Sessions 
& Co., 1 North LaSalle street, Chicago, are 
engineers, 


DECATUR, ILL.—Oakes Products, branch of 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp., has let contract to 
R. W. Christy, 740 South Main street, for 
a one-story addition to its automobile parts 
factory, to cost about $200,000. 


WISCONSIN 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—Western Invest- 
ment Co. has let contracts for a one-story 
assembly plant 120 x 120 feet, to be occu- 
pied by Simplicity Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of agricultural implements. 


MERRILL, WIS.—Ward Paper Co. will let 
cantracts soon for two one-story plant addi- 
tions, 80 x 144 feet and 36 x 54 feet. 


MILWAUKEE—Dickten & Masch Tool & Die 
Co., 900 East Vienna avenue, has let con- 
tract to Peters Construction Co. for a one- 
story plant 60 x 200 feet. 

WATERTOWN, WIS.—Synchromatic Research 
Corp., 5110 North 35th street, Milwaukee 9, 
will build a one-story 100 x 250-foot plant. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. — Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co. has started con- 
struction of a one-story plant addition 40 x 
1387 feet for plastics department. 


MINNESOTA 


GRAND RAPIDS, MINN.—Blandin Paper Co. 
has let contract to Paul A. Laurence Co., 
Minneapolis, for an addition and improve- 
ments to paper mill. Helmick, Edeskuty & 
Lutz, Essex building, Minneapolis, are en- 
gineers. 


MINNEAPOLIS—St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Co., 
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Postage 
Meter Co., Walnut street, has let contract to 
Turmer Construction Co. Inc., 420 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York, for a plant estimated 
to cost $1,250,000. Voorhees, Walker, Foley 
101 Park avenue, New York, are 


Corp., 
Union avenue, Lodi, N. J., has let contract 
to Fatzler Co., 653 South 15th street, New- 
ark, N. J., for a plastics plant to cost about 
Benton Associates, 170 Broadway, 


Development & En- 
gineering Co., 14819 Charlevoix street, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
and fixtures, 
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Die genuine KANT-LINK 


mai SPRING WASHERS 


8, KEEP BOLTED ASSEMBLIES exmanently TIGHT 


BEALL Spring Washers compensate for wear, bolt- 
con- stretch, corrosion and break-down of finish. They 
10 x meet rigid Army, Navy and Air Corps specifications. 
Available in Carbon Steel, Stainless Steel, Phosphor 
Bronze, Everdur and Monel Metal. Finished in Cad- 
mium Plate, Galvanized, Silver and Parkerized. 

c lost due to limited power or 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT of all standard sizes. 
run down batteries. 


ve WIRE US your requirements ™NEADY-DOWER~ 


en- : 
8 E A L L T 4 4 L C Oo ON. 3842 GRAND RIVER AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. 6. A. 
Co., EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 










Gasoline-electric READY- 
POWER units increase truck 
handling ability. Keeps trucks 
on the job! No valuable time 
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Illustration shows how either Polishing 
Wheels or Abrasive Coated Belts are 
BRUSHING NUGLU. 


sprayed with 


SPRAYING 
NUGLU or 


NU-SPRA-GLU 


ON BUFFS AND 
POLISHING WHEELS 


* 


FOR SATIN OR 
FINISH POLISHING 


* 
RECOATING BELTS 
* 


J. J. SIEFEN CO. 


DETROIT 9 
























































manufacturer of hydraulic hoists, bodies, etc., 
has let contract to August Cederstrand Co. 
for a one-story plant addition 66 x 150 feet, 
for a craneway. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Twin City Brass & Alumi- 
num Foundry Co., 1918 Washington avenue 
South, has let contract to Kraus-Anderson 
Inc. for a one-story machine shop 50 x 100 
feet. 

MINNEAPOLIS—General Mills Inc., Chamber 
of Commerce building, has let contracts for 
a one-story machine shop addition 70 x 130 
feet at research laboratories, 2010 East Hen- 
nepin avenue. 


MINNEAPOLIS—AMinnesota & Ontario Paper 
Co., Baker Arcade building, Donald D. Davis, 
president, announces expansion and moder- 
nization program at mills at International 
Falls, Minn., and at Fort Francis and Kenora. 
Canada, to cost over $6 million. Internation- 
al Falls expansion will include bleaching 
and filtration plants, research laboratory and 
pulpwood grinding machinery and paper- 
making machinery. Canadian mill improve- 
ments will include tug and work boats, 
other marine eauipment and installation of 
new pulp grinding equipment. 


WINONA, MINN.—Winona Knitting Mills Inc. 
plans a four-story factory addition 75 x 75 
feet, to cost about $150,000. George H. 
Burrows & Associates, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, O., are architects. 


WINONA, MINN.— Winona Machine & 
Foundry Co., Robert Leicht, manager, plans 
a one-story foundry addition. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY, KANS.—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railroad has let contract to Elling- 
ton Miller Construction Co., Chicago, for a 
roundhouse addition, including machine shop, 
60 x 74 feet, laboratory and enlargement of 
22 locomotive stalls, to cost $600,000. 


TEXAS 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Central Power & 
Light Co. plans a machine shop and labora- 
tory unit to cost about $45,000. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Better Monkey Grip Co., care 
r. D. Broad, architect, Burt building, Dal- 
las, will let contract soon for a 100 x 201- 
foot plant costing about $100,000. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Plastilite Engineering 
Co., 2500 West Vickery street, will build a 
machine shop and fabricating plant costing 
about $40,900. 

MINERAL WELLS, TEX. 
& Steel Co. plans plant expansion to cost 
about $40,000. 


Jaques Power Saw 


IOWA 


DES MOINES, IOWA—National Milker Co., 
manufacturer of milking machines, has added 
a pump division for manufacture of a new 
type water pump. Estimated peacetime 
production of 30,000 to 50,000 units per 
year is planned. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA—John Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill., manufacturer of agricultural 
implements, has let several contracts for 
new plant at Dubucue, consisting of 11 
buildings, including three primary factory 
buildings, 140 x 420 feet each, assembly 
building 120 x 500 feet, receiving and stor- 
age building 140 x 540 feet. Day & Zim- 
merman Inec., Packard building, Philadel- 
phia, are consulting engineers. 

WEBSTER CITY, IOWA—Beam Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of washing machines, will let 
contracts soon for a _ one-story plant ad- 
dition 117 x 180 feet. Walter B. Wheeler, 
Metropolitan Life building, Minneapolis, is 
engineer. 


IDAHO 


BOISE, IDAHO—Idaho Power Co. has plans 
for a second power plant of 13,500 kw, hy- 
drogenerating, on Snake river near Hager- 


man, Idaho. C. J. Strike is president. 


WALLACE, IDAHO—Ross Roundy and E. G. 
Smith, Wallace, have ten-year lease on King 
& Queen mine near Keystone, Mont., and 
plan installation of a 100-ton mill, con. 
tract being placed with Henry Johnson, 
Wallace. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Hayes Furnace & Mfg. Co.. 
2831 Exposition place, is erecting a factory 
and office building at 2929 South Fairfax 
avenue, 110 x 148 feet, to cost about $35,- 
000. 


LOS ANGELES—Fluid Packed Pump Co. is 
building a warehouse building 84 x 84 feet 
at 3142 Norwalk boulevard. Whittier, Los 
Angeles, to cost about $12,000. 


BURBANK, CALIF.—Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
for Defense Plant Corp., is building a ware- 
house at 2850 North Ontario street, 200 x 
400 feet, to cost about $234,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Kruse Metals Mfg. Co. will 
build a plant 77 x 131 feet at 1359 Chan- 
ning street, to cost about $18,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Reliable Auto Body Works, 
16029 South Avalon boulevard, Gardena, 
Calif., will erect a factory building at 1608 
Essex street, Los Angeles, to cost about $27,- 
000. 


LOS ANGELES—Allen Mfg. Co. has building 
permit for erection of a machine shop at 
9324 Graham avenue, Florence district, 60 
x 108 feet, to cost about $15,000. 


POMONA, CALIF.—Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
has building permit for a compressor build- 
ing at 206 East Commercial street, 24 x 31 
feet, to ccst about $5000. 

SOUTH GATE, CALIF.—Pacific Screw Prod- 
ucts Co. is building a plant addition at 5211 
Southern street, to cost about $10,000. 

VERNON, CALIF.—Conveyor Co. is building 
a factory structure at 3260 East Slauson av- 
enue, to cost about $9500. 


OREGON 


DRAIN, OREG.—Owners of Whipple sawmill, 
recently burned, plan to rebuild, following 
WPB approval, at cost of $50,000, including 
250-hp plant all electrically operated and 


fireproof, 


PORTLAND, OREG.—WPB has 
$62,000 project by Oregon Lumber Co. for 
a sawmill addition at Bates, Oreg., and in- 
stallation of boiler and power plant. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—L. H. Hoffman has 
$130,000 contract from McCormick & Baxter 
for timber creosoting plant at St. Johns, 
Oreg., on 50-acre tract, including tanks, 
boilers, pressure retorts and railway tracks. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Victory Steel Fabricat- 
ing Co., Ben Kobach, owner, will rebuild 
burned plant, replacing forge shop, sheet 
metal shop and much equipment. 


approved 


WASHINGTON 


CAMAS, WASH.—Crown Zellerbach Corp. has 
announced plans for $15 million expansion 
in pulp and paper mills at Camas, Port An- 
geles and Port Townsend, Wash., and West 
Linn, Oreg. Plant at Camas will be almost 
doubled and a_= sulphite bleaching plant 
added. 


‘-AMAS, WASH.—L. H. Hoffman, Portland, 
Oreg., has contract for an addition to plant 
of Crown-Willamette pulp mill to house hy- 
draulic barking equipment. 


PUYALLUP, WASH.—WPB has _ approved 
$170,000 cold pack and quick freeze plant 
for Farmers’ Co-operative, W. C. Reeves, 
manager. Bids will be called soon for two- 
story plant. 


SEATTLE—Stack Steel & Supply Co., Fifth 
and Lander streets, has let contract to H. E. 
Carlbom, at $75,000 for a new plant for 
which priorities have been allowed. Build- 
ing will be 120 x 220 feet. Isaacson Iron 
Works will fabricate steel roof trusses. 
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in the cleaning of castings, forgings; heat 
treated metal parts, shells, bombs and 
armor plate in plants all over the country. 
A Cleanblast Engineer is always avail- 
able to help solve your blast’ problems. 


Write for complete information. 





























Why not decide to get more and better work out \ 
of tools to meet keen competition? 


Take advantage of treatments available here which 
often improve tools 30% to 60% or more. We have 
specialized in tool treating for a quarter-century. 
The war has brought new and better methods for 
original hardening, and also for supplementary 
treating of tools purchased in hardened, finished 
condition. 











Now is the time to investigate. Let us show you 
how other manufacturers have already benefited. 
More than half of the tools now in common use can 
be treated so they will run longer between grinds, 
hold size better, and produce a smoother finish. 
Our “SILVER FINISH” is bright, clean hardening. 
Our “NUSITE” means harder, tougher cutting tools. 
Our “AD-LIFE” improves the tools you buy outside. 
Write for booklet, ‘FIFTY FACTS.” It tells 

what other manufacturers did lo improve 

tool quality and ifte. 
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TOOL & METAL HEAT TREATING CO. 
1740-58 WEST HUBBARD STREET © CHICAGO 22. ILL 








































































4 tana Operated: We 
manufacture ten sizes 
and types, bending from 
1%" to 6” inclusive. 
Motor Powered: —> 
Three capacities, 1’ to 
a”, 1 to 6”, and 1" to 
8” inclusive, all for 
bending pipe cold. 


MerICun 


PIPE BENDING MACHINE 
INC. 


Factory and Main Office, 11 Furnace Street, Poultney, Verrent 
(Sales Offise Formerly 37 Pearl Street, Besten, Massachusetts) 































From Blueprint 
to Product 


Among the important operations of th 
American Locomotive Company is the many 
facture of turbochargers which are playing 
vital part in our war effort. The accompany 
ing picture shows the high speed groun 
form relieved milling cutters manufactured 
by National Tool Company milling turbo! 
charger blades which are made of KA-SN( 
or Type 316 Stainless Steel Forgings. Thd 
maximum Brinell hardness is 207. 
























t 


This operation is performed on a No. § 
Electromil with a feed per minute of 1.9! 
The cutter is removing approximately .020 
stock. The machine is operating at 105 
R.P.M. and the cutter completes 150 pieceg 
before requiring regrinding. 





The development of the cutter for this job ig 
the result of co-operation between the 
American Locomotive Company and _ the 
Engineering and Metallurgical Departments 
of National Tool Company. Similar problems 





Manufacturing Turbochargers at the American Locomotive Company 


NATIONAL TOOL PRODUCTS National Tools are the involving other milling operations are wel- 
comed for consideration by our Engineering 
Shapers of Progress Department. 


BROACHES * HERRINGBONE CUTTERS 
SLITTING SAWS * COUNTERBORES 
REAMERS * GEAR SHAPER CUTTERS ? 
GEAR CUTTERS * MILLING CUTTERS ans AN A T 0 N A [ T 0 0 | Cr 
CIRCULAR AND FLAT FORM TOOLS V8 
HOBS, GROUND AND UNGROUND 

SPECIAL TOOLS 





MADISON AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 



















OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES @ AC and ss 3 

DC ARC WELDERS @ WELDING ELECTRODES — SS 

WELDING POSITIONERS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS a _ 
INDUSTRIAL CRAWLER CRANES 


4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


























VICTOR R.BROWNING & CO. INC 


OVENS 


OVEN-MATERIALS-HANDLING SYSTEMS 
OVEN PROCESSING SYSTEMS FOR ALL MATERIALS 





THE ‘apusTevaee. nies COMPANY 


11621 Detroit Avenve Cieveiand 2, Ohio 








Helping to solve gearing problems has 
been our job for many years. Now, more 
than ever, a dependable gear manufacturer 
is vital in maintaining your production 
schedules. Let us help. We produce 
spur gears up to 12 feet in diameter and 
of all practical materials. Write for com- | 
plete information. 








ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality . . . . . Long Service 
The Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 

















Distributors of Ramsey Silent Chain drives 
and couplings. 


Also Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 














25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
STEEL 
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Our 


stamping problems. 


stampings. Our produc- 
tion facilities can amply 
take care of almost all 
stamping requirements. 
Give us the opportunity 
of working with you. 


[Detroit O 
Chicago 





TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Engineering Department 
long experience in working out difficult 
We want to work 
with you on your development work as 
we have had great success in changing 
our expensive parts and units into steel 


has had 







We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, Ohio 
ce: Stormfeltz-Lovely Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
fice: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








¢ PICKLING TANKS -? 
«PLATING TANKS 


eANODIZE TANKS 
HEATING UNITS FOR ACID TANKS 


HEIL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


OHIO 


12903 ELMWOOD AVE. 


L 


CLEVELAND, 





TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 








THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio 











Second 
pletely 
sor 

Wheel Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 436 pages, 29 


Editien, 
revised. 
by 


com- 
Spon- 
the Grinding 


chapters, 5 appendices, 
436 illustrations and fig- 
ures. Fully indexed. Price 
$3.00* Postpaid. (*plus 
additional 9c for state 
sales tax on orders for 
delivery in Ohio) 
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GRINDING WHEELS 
AND THEIR USES 


Second Edition — Second Printing 


By Johnson Heywood 


@ The New Book of “KNOW HOW” 
that “TELLS HOW’’—a practical vol- 
ume for every man interested in mod- 
ern grinding methods and applications. 


Today’s production, with a premium 
on “Know How’, depends on men 
that can do a job, or know where to 
find out hew to do it. 


“Grinding Wheels and Their Uses” 
covers the entire field of grinding... . 
a study of the twenty-nine chapter 
heads will show how broad its scope 
really is. 


Shop executives can turn to this 
book for practical help on everyday 
grinding problems; grinding machine 
operators, or apprentice operators, can 
use it to good advantage. Students in 
trade and technical schools and col- 
leges can profit from the operating ex- 
perience of engineers, designers, fore- 
men and employes as set forth in this 
new volume. 


This 486 page book, with 29 chap- 
ters and 486 illustrations and figures 
is the only up-to-date book of its kind 
on the m today. Fifteen tables 
of Wheel Recommendations and 4 
other appendices provide working data 
that every operator must have. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY!—Orders will be filled the same 
day received . . . Order vour copy now and have this valuable 
handbock readv for immediate reference. 


STEEL — BOOK DEPT. — PENTON BLDG., CLEVELAND, 0, | 
LLL ATE ARTIS NR ARI a mam 
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IF You Must Be 


Dead-Sure You Have 
the Right Spring -See 







» With the gradual expansion in production 
of all kinds of mechanical goods, for 
normal civilian uses, there will arise new 
needs for precision parts. If, in re-design- 
ing your products, your spring require- 
ments are more exacting than ever before—look to 
RELIABLE for such service. Springs are an ex- 
tremely small item of cost—but on their accurate 
performance may depend the service record of your 
equipment. Therefore the best spring is the only 
spring for a quality product. With expert engineer- 
ing, and with a high degree of precision in manu- 
facture, RELIABLE has met many difficult problems 
covering an almost endless range of specifications. 
In every department of spring production, our 
facilities are exceptional. 


Remember, too, that on wire forms and small steel 
stampings, RELIABLE will give you the kind of 
personal cooperation that saves time, trouble, and 
costs. Be sure your springs are Reliable. 


Catalog 44 sent on request 


The Reliable Spring & Wire Forms Co. 
3167 Fulton Rd. Cleveland 9, O. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


YOU CAN RELY ON MANITENTELEEN 


Keliable Springs 


ROUND ANCL HOOKS BENDS 


WIRE SPRINGS LIGHT STAMPINGS 
































RELIABLE | 

























P= PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions eccurotely, 
whether for o simple machine guerd, or en intri- 
cate smaihhole punching im stainless steel, or 


ger" "E7E555: mais 
BARS - STRUCTURALS 
PLATES*SHEETS ' 
COLD FINISHED « ETC. : 


Write for Monthly Stock Lis? 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. 


a 
tg, as Sroadway at Lith st, Lone Island City 2. s % ee 





ether corresion resisting material. : 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. H AM M ERED F Oo R G I N G Ss 


37 Dundeff Street Carbondale, Pa. . 
Sales OBices in Princiee! Cities Gear Blanks, die blocks, crankshatts, forged weld- 
less rings. spindles, forgings of any shape or size. 


Please Censelt Telephone Directory . ; : 
mesutasuntn at thee Gantt Matin: Gece Forgings machined and/or heat treated. Immediate 





ter Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction deliveries. 
BISON FORGE COMPANY 
125 MANITOBA STREET BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 
























































COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 
PERFORATED 
ai] TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


PERFORATED METALS 


FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
SEND FOR CATALOG No. 34 


‘ DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
NINH he BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 
DNAETALS OF EVERy bys x Ww 
A sn ogg) Fn” >>. oo 
O* any ty : 


< size or style of perforations desired. 
e 






All sizes and finishes 


ALSO WIRE SCREEN CLOTH 


THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 















IRON  STEE, 


























































































CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. (a) 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago. Ml. 


BOOKS 


On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, 
Foundry Work, etc. 


We specialize in books of interest to our readers, 
and will be glad to advise you about the best ANY SHAPE « ANY MATERIAL « COMPLETE FACILITIES 
book for your particular needs. 


STEEL 


Penton Building Book Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 


DIFFERENTIAL 


DSA STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 
oe 


a 











DROP-FORGINGS: 


Write for Free Forging Data Folder. . . Helpful, Informative 
J, H. WILLIAMS & CO., “The Drop-Forging People’ BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 























COMPLETE 


FACILITIES 


—— 
for Ferrous and 
Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, Nonferrous Metals 
Locomotives, Lorries hh ii 
AXLESS Trains and 


Complete Haulage Systems 














— = —— = 


SIMPLEST TIE-UP OF POWER SPEED-PRODUCTION 
Longer life of drive and driven machinery is assured because of simple design and free 
floating load cushions. No other construction so free from power-wasting internal friction. 
L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS—Non-lubricated. Correct misalignment, insure smooth power flow. 
Send for Catalog and Selector Charts. Special Couplings engineered. Write 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 5071 W. Lake St.. CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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idibhidines co. 


ALMOND & E. FIRTH STS.—PHILA, PA. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN ONF LOC’ATION 





WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 








ELMONT R ON ORK S 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St 











BROOKE i 
PIG TRON 0 


MALLEABLE 
BESSEMER 





E. & & BROOKE IRON CO. 
BIRDS RC oPENNA Low PHOS. 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ALLOY and CARBON GRADES 
AS ROLLED, ANNEALED and HEAT TREATED 
MACHINERY STEELS 
COLD FINISHED and HOT ROLLED 
ae 
TOOL STEELS 
HIGH SPEED and CARBON GRADES 
DRILL ROD—TOOL BITS—FLAT GROUND STOCK 
SPECIAL PLATES—FLAME CUTTING 
BROACH TYPE HACK SAWS 
® 


BENEDICT-MILLER, INC. 


W. d. Phone: MArket 3-6400 © N.Y. Phone: REcter 2-2732 
216 CLIFFORD ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 


FINE STEEL 














EQUIPMENT... MATERIALS 








RAILS tain 





17—40-ton 40-ft. Box Cars 
14—40-ton 40-ft. Flat Cars 
11—50-ton 40-ft. Flat Cars 


FOR SALE 


MANUFACTURERS’ SURPLUS 
27,000 Ib. 2%” Round 


15—50-ton 40-ft. Composite Gondola SAE X4130 C.D. 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 








Cars 
prom 5S 1—18-ton Davenport Locomotive (36" AN N EALED 
: Warehouses ga.) STEEL 
®PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
® FABRICATING FACILITIES me. -,. N : , 
© TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS Paks ew and Used BAR 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE ies Vu RAIL 7 INDUSTRIAL Contact 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY ett) EQUIPMENT CO. E. A. Steinhauser or L. F. Johnson 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO >” © yo Cherch $t., Mew Tork 7, W.Y. BOWSER, INC. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO Coast te Coat Fort Wayne, Ind. Phone: Harrison 2341 





























Rail, Accessories 


CRANES & HOISTS 


A. JAY HOFMANN 
Narberth, Pa. 


Railway Equipment | We BUY and SELL 


New Surplus Pipe and Tubes 
Steel Buildings 
Tanks 
Valves and Fittings 
Plates, Bars and Structural 






DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
OF WASHINGTON Of nEW YORK 
1008 Westerns be Weorwer th Bigg 
StATTU 4 wase “aw yom ray 














RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 


ACCESSORIES FOR SALE 


We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 1 Tank, 18,000 gal. capacity. 
bars, locomotives, cranes and other rail- A large assortment of storage tanks from Steel 
way material. 1000-9600 gal. capacity, open top, reason- 
Write, wire or phone for prices ably priced. 
‘ JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. EMPIRE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


108 N. 2d St. National Stock Yards, St. Clair County, I. 














Kansas City, Kansas 1783 E. 11th St., MAin 7667, Cleveland, O. 
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EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 
New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER Co. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Barclay 7-2111 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 
Phone—Walinut 3300 
Michigan Distributor: 
c. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 
2009 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 











WANTED TO BUY 
USED HPM HYDRAULIC PRESS 
300-500 tons capacity, bed 48” x 
36”, stroke 12’-18”. Die space 
12-24”. 

UNION SPRING & MFG. CO. 


New Kensington, Pa. 





Wanted 
ANGLE ROLL + GATE SHEAR 
BENDING BRAKE 
What Have You? 


KLINE IRON & METAL COMPANY 
Columbia, S. C. 











SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 





More IRON & STEEL ae 
for your ——_ Years’ 
DoHarl P Experience 
18462 S. Brainard Ave. 
e Chicago 38, Illinois ® 





“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 





WANTED TO BUY 


100,000 or 120,000 Universal Test- 
ing Machine. Preferably a late model 
Baldwin Southwark, Tinius Olsen 


or Riehle. 
Address Box 102 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 














CLASSIFIED 








Opportunities 


| Opportunities 


Help Wanted 








STGEL 





WANTED 


Will buy or lease building and facilities tool and die shop in 
small town or city located within 150 miles of Chicago. Must 
be well equipped to produce high grade dies, tools and small 
stampings. Must have assured following of ten or more skilled 
die makers and production personnel. 


ADDRESS BOX 109, 
PENTON BLDG. .- 


CLEVELAND 13, O. 








Accounts Wanted 





ACCOUNTS WANTED 


Sales and Production Engineer: Member of 
Society of Automotive Engineers and Engi- 
neering Society of Detroit desires automo- 
tive and associated established products 
for Michigan and Northern Ohio territory. 
Can offer background of 25 years pro- 
duction, mechanical research and contact 
experience. Have wide acquaintance and 
excellent contacts in the automotive in- 
dustry. Highest References. Address Box 
106, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 











MILL OR 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
Established jobbers in steel and kindred 
items, desire to take on a line that will 
be marketable in the Middle West, on a 
commission basis. 


Address Box 983 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











ESTABLISHED REPRESENTATIVE IN DE- 
trot Area having good contact in Automotive 
and Tractor field. Also various other industries, 
desires to add drop forging and upset account 
on a commission basis. Address Box 977, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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Positions Wanted 





WANTED POSITION AS CHIEF ENGINEER 
or Chief Draftsman, by a Registered Engineer, 
| with 23 years experience on all types of struc- 
tures, such as Buildings, Blast Furnaces, Towers, 
Grandstands, Steel Stairs, Ornamental Iron, Oil 
Refinery Structures, Concrete Structures, and 
| Mine Surface Structures. Member of three Engi- 
| neering Societies and Secretary of Local Chapter 
for one of them. 41 years old, married and 3 
children. Draft classification 4A Reply to Box 
997, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, O. 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 6¢M.E.) FIVE 


years in research department large industrial con- | 


| cern developing new automatic production ma- | 


chinery, 
on mechanical and hydraulic presses and auto- 
matic container machinery. Experienced in su- 
pervision and shop methods. Analysis and theory 
| a specialty. Responsibility essential. Age 33. Ad- 
dress Box 1038, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, O. 





additional five years development work | 


| PURCHASING AGENT, 44, HAVING 15 YEARS’ 


experience purchasing for an industrial organiza- 
tion with fully equipped machine shop and 
bronze foundry. Would like to form new con- 
nection with a progressive concern having good 
postwar prospects. Eastern location preferred. 
Address Box 111, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, O. 





Employment Service 
SALARIED POSITIONS—This advertising serv- 


ice of 35 
for high salaried supervisory, technical, 





and ex- 


ears’ recognized standing negotiates | 


| ecutive positions. Procedure will be individualized | 
| to your personal requirements and will not con- | 


flict with Manpower Commission. Retaining fee 
protected by refund provision. Send for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 110 Delward Bldg., Buf- 
\falo 2, N. Y. 





Foundry Maintenance Superintendent 
Wanted 

Must be thoroughly familiar with foundry 
maintenance, all phases. Prefer man with 
conveyor experience. Southern Location, 
excellent opportunity. Good salary and 
working conditions for right man. In re- 
plying give complete details of experience, 
salary requirements, furnishing names of 
three references. Address Box 100, STEEL, 
Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. 








DESIGNER, DRAFTSMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
WANTED 


Must have full knowledge of construction 
of all types pressure vessels, storage tanks, 
general steel plate construction. Plant lo- 
cated in Alabama. Statement of availability 
required and prefer young engineer. Ad- 
dress Box 998, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 











SUPERINTENDENT 
Well established heavy industry making equip- 
ment for cutting and forming sheet metal has 
opening. Give details of education, personal 
qualifications and work history in letter of appli- 
cation which will be held in confidence. Employ- 
ment in accordance with existing W.M.C. regu- 
lations. Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 683 
Northland Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


WANTED PATTERN FOREMAN 
Malleable Foundry in Texas has an excellent 
opening for a man capable of taking charge of 
wood and metal pattern shop employing twelve 
to fifteen pattern makers and apprentices, make 
own layouts and estimate pattern costs. Applicant 
should state age, family status, salary expected, 
past and present employers. Address Box 910, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


CHEMIST WANTED. MUST HAVE EXPERI- 


ence in making up charges for air furnace 1 








and 
have knowledge of general air furnace operation 
in the making, of all types of iron rolls. Duties 
will include the specifying of air furnace heats 
and general supervising of melting practice. Ex- 
cellent opportunities for postwar development. 
Reply to Personnel Manager, Ohio Steel Foundry, 
Lima, Ohio. 


CHIEF ENGINEER, BIRMINGHAM BRANCII 
Leading bar fabricators. Must be capable of tak- 
ing complete charge of designing, estimating, 
detailing and scheduling of reinforcing. Reply 


with full details to Box 1152, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

SALESMEN WANTED 
Salesmen with trade acquaintance, make $100 


day selling surplus listings! Part—full time. War 
Surplus Reporter, 20 East Jackson Street, Dept. 
4, Chicago. 
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a Help Wanted Help Wanted Help Wanted 
" || propuction Manager || MECHANICAL ENGINEER WE WANT 
| Experienced on the design of 
Man experienced in planning, ree ee wee Gene MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
NY scheduling, machine loading and light Rolling Mill Machinery or 
inventory control with experience in | | similar equipment—Capable of MACHINE DESIGNERS 
—— §f small lot production. Machine shop assuming responsible charge DRAFTSMEN 
4 and > na ana experience an as- of work and supervising the 
est- we — "5 postwar prospects work of others. Men who are capable of carrying the 
del | with an o d organization in the responsibilities involved in the creation, 
sen Middle West. Call for personal interview or design, development and production 
Address Box 964 give full information in first of new postwar products = 
oO. : Aen p : chiefly of HEAVY AND LIGHT INDU 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, 0. | letter of reply including salary TRIAL MACHINERY for absorption of 
os . expected. Address J. F. Stadel- the expanded manufacturing facilities 
man. of our plants, now engaged in the pro- 
Wanted duction of Army tanks, tank parts, 
; ELECTRIC FURNACE OPERATORS | TAY LOR-WILSON power units, resistance welders, etc. 
commen: In Los Angeles steel foundry. Good op- '| MANUFACTURING COMPANY Only persons with well founded prac- 
portunity for dependable man. Postwar Thomson Avenue tical and technical experience should 
work assured. Write giving full details in- appl P iti t d 
F : . * bet pply. ermanent positions at goo 
ame cluding when available. Address Box 881, | McKees Rocks (Pittsburgh District) Pa. salaries and opportunities for advance- 
ae STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. ment in a growing organization are 
nt possible to those who qualify. All re- 
VANTED—CARBIDE TECHNICIAN. WELL- | SALES EN GINEER plies confidential. Address J. F. Joy, 
own eastern company with established sales | Vice President—Enaineerin The Fed- 
dry utlet has excellent opportunity for Chief Tech- | 9g g- 
ith se a dene’ ike wl Nally Must be familiar with Steel Plate Work and | Machi d Weld Cc ‘ 
wit nt) Cove si carbide line, especially {or | Pressure Vessels. To represent a modern —_— ree ens ee re 
ion, ear resistant applications. Fundamental process- || fabricating plant in Virginia, serving the oil, Warren, Ohio. 
g equipment installed. Company also interested chemical and similar industries. Give full 
and in cast tool developments, precision and centrifu- | experiences, references and salary expected. 
re- al castings, with particular reference to special | Address Box 112, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
eat resisting applications, such as gas turbines. | Cleveland 13, 
nce, tate age, education, experience, salary desired 
; of nd draft status. Address Box 903, STEEL, Pen- 
EEL, | ffon Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. WANTED: ROLLED FORMING MACHINE WANTED 
| Technician. Established manufacturer of Decora- STRUCTURAL STEEL ESTIMATORS 
WORKS MANAGER | tive Metal Mouldings, located in western Penn- By large structural steel fabricator. Previous 
—______' Pell established heavy industry making equip- | sylvania, requires technician for new rolling de- experience desirable but not essential. Drafts- 
———_ Pent for cutting and forming sheet metal has | partment. Must be capable of installing and man, structural detailers or those able to 
pening. Give details of education, personal | handling production designing rolls, set up and read blue prints urged to reply. Southern 
TOR ualifications and work history in letter of appli- | try out, to roll aluminum, cold rolled steel and location. These are not temporary or dura- 
ation which will be held in confidence. Employ- | stainless steel mouldings. Please state experience tion openings. Address Box 993, STEEL, 
1ent in accordance with existing W.M.C. regula- | in detail and personal history and capabilities. Al Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
tion ions. Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 683 | inquiries will be held strictly confidential. Address 
nks, jorthland Ave., Buffalo big N. CY. Box 110, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. — - 
_lo- Ee yi , ae AIR FURNACE MELTER WANTED. TO 
re d PANTED. — SALESMAN, LONG ESTAB- |SHOP SUPERINTENDENT WANTED BY | take charge of one 20 ton air furnace making all 
id a shed steel foundry making both large and small | sheet steel pipe and plate fabricating plant lo- | types of grain, chill type, etc., iron rolls. This 
Bs stings has permanent position open for sales- | cated in California, normally employing around | position offers excellent future for man _ with 
poteel to cover Ohio and Indiana territory. | 40 men. Man with engineering education and | proper experience. Write for interview giving 
— pplicant should give personal history. qualifica- | experience in steel plate shopwork preferred. | age and previous iron roll melting experience. 
ions and experience. Address Box 113, STEEL, | Permanent position. Address Box 107, STEEL,| Reply to Personnel Manager, Ohio Steel Foundry, 
equip- fenton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. Lima, Ohio. 
al has —_—— : ™ ; 
srsonal BPYVANTED: ARCHITECTURAL, MECHANICAL, WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE ENGINEERS! SPECIALISTS IN VARIOUS 
appli- ftructural and Electrical Draftsmen. Men ex- | or field sales experience by large reputable manu-| fields to work on fee basis. Important research 
nploy- os in steel mill construction preferred. | facturer of seamless and electric welded tubing,| organization requires outside assistance. State 
regu- [lave openings for detailers, designers and check- | alloy and carbon steels. Please apply giving full qualifications, specialty, background and_refer- 


3, 683 Bs. Write, Engineering Department, Great Lakes | information, experience, etc., to Box 754, STEEL, | ences. 
teel Corporation, Ecorse, Detroit 18, Michigan. ' Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, O. Cleveland 138, 


Address Box 108, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
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nt a Difficult Send your inquiries for 
-PERI- SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
‘e and f HARD CHROME and other gd 


Per PLATING SERVICES A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





SPECIAL MANUFACTURER 
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TO INDUSTRY... Since 1905 





Ex. AGERSTRAND CORPORATION designers and builders of wire and ribbon 














pment. ee stock forming machines. 
yundry, Muskegon, Michigan We also solicit your bids for cam milling 
ANCHI ? 5 TOOLS—DIES—JIGS—FIXTURES—GAGES 


Reply ge and heavy machine work. The Hilyard Co., (Designing) 

















Metal Specialties comprised of 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 
SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 
or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 


LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 





GERDING BROS. 


SETHIRDVINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











»gham, orrist 
we Pa. Send us your samples or prints for queta- 
~< 9 so =P ee EN ae tions. Prompt and efficient service. 
$100 OOKING FOR POSTWAR BUSINESS? LINE PRODUCTION TOOL COMPANY 
> War ff subcontract work by advertising now. Rates 610 Sevier Ave Knoxville 7, Tenn. 
Dept. € moderate. Write STEEL today. 
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—We’re Buying 
=wASPEEDAIRE" 


; 
wef . 


SPEEDA AIRE 


“More Horsepower for Your Dollar” 
When You Install Speedaire— 
Cleveland’s New Fan-Cooled Unit 


@ The Induction Fan continually removes 
heat by means of a high-velocity air 
stream scouring the surfaces of the oil 
reservoir. 

® Because Speedaire is Fan-Cooled, it will 
do more work—and deliver up to double 
the horsepower of standard worm units 
of equal frame size, at usual motor speeds. 


@ Speedaire can be installed economically 
on many applications where other types 
have been used heretofore—giving you 
the advantages of a compact right-angle 
Drive. 

® Speedaire is furnished in 6 standard sizes 
—from 3 to 95 H.P. 


SPEEDAIRE 


Froma Works Ma nager:- 


RAT LER TE MY ROBE EN, MEE TE 


E have installed 200 Cleveland Worm Gear Speed 
Reducers since 1924—have had them for an average 
of 18 to 20 years apiece. 

“Our card-records show they have operated 24 hours a day 
whenever needed, delivering dependable power without 
requiring a dime’s worth of maintenance or parts replace- 
ment. 

“Those 200 Standard Cleveland Drives have written just 
about the best recommendation we could ask for your new 
Speedaire Fan-Cooled Unit. We’re specifying Speedaires 
from now on”. 

Cleveland has been building Worm Gear Speed Reducers 
exclusively since 1912. The new Speedaire Unit incorpor- 
ates all of Clevelands’ earlier qualities—adds modern 


~ improvements of its own. We shall be glad to send De- 
oe scriptive Catalog 300. 
The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 3270 East 
80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 
In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 








FAN COOLED 





"he McKay Machine Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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SPECIALISTS 


IN SHEE, 


ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


VY exc 
WARREN, OHIO 


Subsidiary Company 
THE BRODEN CONSTRUCTION CO, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TIN 


AND STRIP MILL EQUIPMENT 
Products 


Continuous Strip Coiling Equipment 
Special Conveying Mechanism 
Automatic Pilers 

Uncoiling Units 

Press Feeding Equipment 

Slitters 


Strip Uncoiling and Automatic Shearing 
Units 


Strip Coil Holders 
Strip Coiling Reels 
Sheet Galvanizing Equipment 
Automatic Tinning Equipment 


Equipment for Chemically Treating Tin 
Plate 


Automatic Doublers 
Normalizing Furnaces 


Continuous Strip Pickling Equipment in- 
cluding: Uncoilers, Up-Cut Shears, 
Stitching Machines, Pinch Roll Units, 
Recoilers, Drying Machines, Pickling 
Tanks and Auxiliary Equipment 


McKay Levellers and Processing Units 
Strip Welding Equipment 


Scrubbing, Leveling and Oiling 
Machines for Flat Products 


Wilson Vertical Tube Type Annealing 
Furnaces 


Corrugated Inner Covers 
Automatic Feeding and Catching Tables 


Continuous Pack and Pair Heating 
Furnaces 


Wheelabrator Abrasive Cleaning 
Equipment 


Automatic Weight Classifier 
Automatic Gauge Classifier 
Shell Lathes 

Airplane Motor Sleeve Lathes 
Armor Plate Levellers 
Vacuum Cup Lifters 


Electrolytic Tinning and Galvanizing 
Equipment 


Narrow Strip and Wire Mill Machinery 


pbssociate Companies: 


The Hallden Machine Co. 


Thomaston, Conn. 





Lee Wilson Engineering Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Flinn & Dreffein Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Wean Engineering Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 








